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JAMES L 

Dates of Birth, Accession, and Death.— 1566 (at Edin- 
burgh), March 24, 1603-1625, March 27, (at Theobalds, 
Herts,— of ague and gout, aggravated bj his refusal to 
take medicine, and by unskilful treatment). 

Descent. — Only child of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Lord 
Damley. 

The table on next page will show his, — and also Arabella 
Stuart's, and William Seymour's, — descent from Henry 

Became King (James YI.) of Scotland, when about a 
year old, his mother being compelled to resign, in conse* 
quence of his father's murder,--educated chiefly by Greo. 
Buchanan, — entered into alliance with Elizabeth, 1585, 
receiving j£5,000 a year pension, continuing, from pru- 
dential motives, the connexion spite of his mother's execu- 
tion. During his reign in Scotland two attempts, (one the 
Baid of Buthven, successful, and resulting in his captivity 
for 10 months), were made by the lawless nobles to seize 
him. Chosen by Elizabeth as her successor. 

Married, 1589, Anne, daughter of Frederick II. of 
Denmark (1575-1619). 

Married James by proxy, bringing as part dower the 
Islands of Orkney and Shetland. Detained by storms on 
her way to England in Norway, whither James went to 
fetch her. Took no share in politics, — spent the latter 
part of her life in seclusion, through illness. Wanting in 
mtelligence and education, gay, mvolous, good-natured; 
extravagant. 

Issue. — ^Henry (a very accomplished and nromising 
prince, d. 1612)— Gharlee I.— Elizabeth (m. Frederick, Elector 
Palatine)— Bobert, and Xary (died young). 
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Claim to the Throne. — Qood by descmt: had legally. 
He was the nearest liviDg lineal descendant of Henry YII., 
and consequently the hereditary successor to Elizabeth, 
the preceding sovereign ; but Parliament had granted 
Henry VIII. the power to regulate the succession, which 
he had done by a will ordering that, if Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth died childless, the crown should pass to 
the heirs of his younger sister Mary, Duchess of Suffolk — 
thus excluding the Scotch branch, desoended from his 
elder sister Margaret, and to which James belonged. 

The legal heir, at James's accession, was, according to 
Henry VIII.'s will, William Seymour^ who was the nearest 
living representative of the Suffolk family. 

The crowns of England and Scotland were united in 
James, who thus became the First King of Great Britain: 
the complete union of the two kinjgdoms was not, however, 
effected till 1707, by the Act of Union. 

Character. — Of medium height, stoutish, awkward in 
gait (through weak knees); slovenly; mean, and undignified, 
while pompous, in address. 

Of excellent natural abilities ; shrewd, sagacious ; but 
conceited, obstinate, selfish, crafty, pusillanimous, and 
childishly weak in his favoritism. 

^ The most learned fool in Christendom,'' his scholarship 
being spoiled by vanity and pedantry : an ardent believer 
in, and student of, demonology and witchcraft ; esteemed 
himself an all-accomplished theologian. 

An extraordinary mixture of sense and folly, and mass 
of contradictions: ^'no prince was ever so much exposed 
to the extremes of calumny and flattery, of satire and 
panegyric." 

Possessed with an overweening sense of his Divine right 
and prerogative, whence, as transmitted to his descendants, 
came the Civil War and the Bevolution. 

Sincerely religious ; on the whole, a good husband and 
father, though soft in the latter respect. 

WABS. 

1. In Aid of the Elector Palatine. — The Bohemian 
Protestants, having revolted from the Emperor Matthias, 
on account of his intolerance and unconstitutional govern- 
nienty would not own his successor, Ferdinand II., but 
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made Frederick, tbe Elector Palatine, their soyereign. 
Austria and Spain allied to recover Bohemia for Ferai- 
nand, and to ariVe Frederick from his own dominions. 
The English were eager to assist the Elector Palatine; 
bat James sent his son-in-law only 4000 troops, 

iVederiek was defeated at the Battle of Pragrue, 1620, 
and soon after lost all his territory. The contest, however, 
lasted from 1618 to 1648, and is hence called the Thirty 
Years' War. It was ended by the Peace or Westphalia, 
which restored to the Elector the greater part of the 
Palatinate. 

2. With. Spain, 1624. — A marriage treaty had been 
arranged between Prince Charles and the Spanish Infanta. 
Buckingham induced James to allow him and the Prince 
to visit the Court of Spain incognitiy in order that Charles 
might see his future wife. Buckingham's haughty manners 
made him disliked by the Spaniards, and he, in revenge, 
prevailed upon Charles to break his engagement. At the 
next meeting of Parliament after their return to England, 
Buckingham so misrepresented matters to the Lonis as 
to convey the impression that Spain had grossly insulted 
England. The result was a declaration of war. Large 
supplies were voted, and 12,000 troops, under Count 
Mansfield, were sent to the aid of the Elector Palatine. 
Half the number died in transit, owing to the overcrowd- 
ing of the transports, so that, on reaching the Palatinate, 
Mansfield was obliged to remain passive and useless. 

PLOTS AND BEBELLIONS. 

1. The Main Plot, 1603.— The chief corwpira^w were 
Lord Cobham, his brother, George Brooke, and, perhaps, 
Sir Walter Italeigh. Their object appears to have been to 
raise Arabella Stuart to the throne, with the assistance of 
Spain. 

2. The Bye Plot, or ''Surprising Treason," 1603. — 

The chief conspirators were Sir Griffin Markham, a zealous 
Papist ; Clarke and Watson, two Boman Catholic priests; 
George Brooke, who was thus engaged in this and in tiie 
^ Main f and Lord Grey. Their object was to seize James, 
and alter the Government, — ^the Boman Catholics engaged 
intending to obtain, as one of these changes, toleration for 
'" sect. 
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Cecil knew of the progrew of ^th plots, and, befoie 
anj active steps were taken by the conspirators, he caused 
them to be arrested and tried. All were found guilty of 
high treason. Brooke, Clarke, and Watson were executed. 
Baleigh and the rest were kept in i»ison. 

3. The Ghinpowder Plot, 1605.— The chief conspira- 
tors were Robert Catesby, Thomas and Eobert Winter, 
John and Christopher Wright, Sir Harry Percy, Book- 
wood, Grant, Bates, Sir Everard Di^by Irancis Tresham, 
and Guido Fawkes. Three Papist priests — Garnet, Green- 
way, and Grerard — were privy to it. The obfect of the 
plot was to blow up James and his Parliament at their 
re-assembling, as the great step towards restoring Boman 
Catholicism. 

Parliament was to have met in February. The con- 
spirators took a house adjoining the Lords, which they 
commenced undermining. Parliament was, however, 
further prorogued till the autumn, and they accordingly 
ceased operations for a time. Meanwhile, a cellar under 
the House of Lords was to let ; the conspirators took it, 
and stored in it thirty-six barrels of cunpowder, which 
they concealed by means of faggots. The 6th cf NovenU>er 
being finally fixed for the opening of Parliament, the 
following arrangements were made : — Fawkes was to 
fire the powder by a slow match, after lighting which he 
was to escape ; — Percy was to obtain possession of Prince 
Charles, whom they meant to succeed his father ; — and 
Digby and a party of his friends — assembled, onpretext 
of hunt, at Dunchurch — were to proceed to Lord Hiirrinff- 
ton's seat, near Coventry, and seize the Prinoess Elizabeth. 

At the end of October, Lord Monteagle received a letter 
(doubtless from Tresham, his brother-in-law) warning him 
to absent himself from the Parliament about to assemble, 
and using the significant words, — '* They shall receive a 
terrible Mow this Parliament, and yet they shall not see 
who hurts them.'' When James read the letter he at once 
grasped its import. On the morning of the 5th the cellar 
was searched. Fawkes was taken at the door, and all the 
preparations discovered. 

As soon as the other conspirators heard of the arrest of 
Fawkes, they hastened to Dunchurch ; but the gentlemen 
assembled there refused to join them. They then fled to 
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Holbdach. where one of them had a house. Here they were 
attacked by the sheriffs of Warwick and Worcester. Book- 
wood, Thomas Winter, and Grant were taken ; — Oatesby 
Percy, and the Wrights were shot ; — ^Bates, Eobert Winter, 
and Digby escaped, but were soon after captured. 

Fawkes was meanwhile tortured, and, when he knew 
that his accomplices had betrayed themselves by their acts 
subsequent to his arrest, gave full information of the plot 

Digby, Bookwood, Fawkes, Grant, Bates, and the 
Winters were tried for high treason, condemned, and 
executed. 

Of the priests, Gerard and Greenway escaped ; but 
Garnet was taken, and executed as an accessory, though he 
pleaded that it was in the inviolable confidence of confession 
that he had gained a knowledge of the plot. 

A Bising in the Midland Counties, 1607.— Under 

Beynolds {alioi Captain Pouch), — to destroy new enclosures 
of land. Beynolds and others were taken, and executed 
as traitors. 

JAMES'S FABLIAMENTS. 

First, (1604-1611).^i/am EvenU :— 

A contest with James, in consequence of his denying 
their rij^ht of settling disputed elections. The Commons 
successfully upheld tneir prerogative. ^ 

The passing of harsh laws against Popish reonsants. 
Boman Catholics were ordered to take an oath that they 
" abhorred, detested, and abjured as impious and heretical, 
the damnable doctrine that princes excommunicated by 
the Pope may be deposed, or murdered, by their subjects.'' 

A consideration of a proposal by James to unite England 
and Sootland,— decided against, in consequence of the par- 
tiality shown by the King towards the Scots. 

A protest against levySig Custom-dues at the seaports, 
without the sanotion of Parliament. 

Second, (the << Addled Parliament ") 1614, 

James wanted supplies, and was therefore compelled to 
assemble the Commons. In order to insure an obedient 
House, he employed persons, named *^ undertakers/* to 
manipulate the elections in his favour. They failed, 
however. The House, on meeting, instead of grantiug 
supplies, began to discuss grievances, and James promptly 
dissolved it* 
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Third, (1621-1622).— i^am Evmts :— 

A deolaration againit monopolies. 

Sir Giles Mompef ton impeaolied for abase of his monopo- 
lies in making gold and silver thread, and in licensing 
taverns. He was fonnd guilty, and unknighted. 

Lord Bacon impeaolied for receiving bribes in his office of 
Lord Chancellor. He was declared guilty, debarred from 
ever again occupying any official post, fined jC40,0(X), and 
sentenced to imprisonment during James's pleasure. 

Floyd, a Boman Catholic barrister, proseonted in conse- 
quence of a harmless expression of sympathy with the 
JPapists of Prague. He was sentenced to ride through 
London facing his horse's tail, to be pilloried, branded, 
whipped, fined, and imprisoned for life. 

A contest with James, who denied their right to discuss 
affairs of State. The Commons entered on their Journals 
a declaration that " The liberties of Parliament are the 
undoubted birthright of the subjects of England ; that all 
matters of debate are fit subjects for discussion there ; that 
every member has a right to freedom of speech, and that 
no member can be lawfully imprisoned or molested for his 
conduct in Parliament, except by order of the House itself.'^ 

James tore this record out, dissolved Parliament, and 
imprisoned Coke, Pym, and other independent members 
of the House. 

ronrth, (1624— James's demise).— i/a^n event ;— 

The Xarl of Kiddlesez impeached for bribery and other 
abuses in his office of Lord Treasurer. He was found 
guilty, debarred from ever again sitting in Parliament, 
fined £50,000, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
James's pleasure. 

TSEATIES. 

Peace with Spain and Austria, 1604 — James agreed 
no more to aid the people of the Netherlands. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND RELIGIOUS AFFAISS. 

Primates. — ^Whitgift ; Bancroft ; Abbott. 

Millenary Petition, 1603. — The Puritans, encouraged 
by the fact that James had been brought up a Presby- 
terian, drew up the Millenar7 Petition, — so called 
from the expectation that 1000 clergymen would sign 
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it, and actually bearing the names of 825. It asked 
for certain reforms in the Church service and ritual, and 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts. It was presented to James 
on his acceaskm, and he promised early attention to the 
matter. The result was the 
Hampton Conrt Conference, Jan. 14^ 1804.— Four 

Puritan clergymen, headed by Dr. J. Reynolds, and six- 
teen of the other side led by Whitgif t, represented the two 
parties in the Church ; the Privy Council, and many of the 
Court, were present also. The Conference lasted three days. 

The main objections which the Puritans urged, at &e 
Conference, against the Church service and ritual, were 
two^ 

1. — ^The use of the words Priest and Absolution ; of the 
cross in Baptism ; of the surplice and cap ; and of the 
ring in marriage. 

2. — Confirmation ; the private celebration of the Sacra- 
ments, in consequence of the allowal of which laymen and 
females took upon themselves to baptize ; questioninff 
infants at Baptism ; bowing at the name of tfesus ; and 
reading the Apocrypha. 

James sat as president of the Conference, and took the 
part of the majority, — insulting the Puritans by assertions 
of their ignorance, and by charges of disloyalty : in conse- 
quence, the latter gained little by the assembly. The 
results were — 

1. /Some alterationa were made in the Book of Common 
Prayer. — ^The Bubric for Private Baptism was worded so 
as to exclude all but the clergy from administeringit ; the 
Prayer for the Boyal Family, some of the special Thanks- 
givings following the Litany, and the Doctrine of the Sacro/-^ 
ments in the Catechiem^ were added. 

2. At Dr. Beynold's suggestion, a New Translation of 
the Scriptures was decided upon. 

- 3. The number of the High Commission Court judges 
was reduced. 

A Proclamation isaned, by James, against reli- 
gions innovations, 1604. 

Canons, 1604, — framed by Convocation, and pronounc- 
ing excommunicate those who left the Church of Eng- 
land, or took exception to any part of the Book of Common 
Prayer. This led>to the suspension of 1600 clergymen. 
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The Translation of the Bible, 160ft-ieiO._Fifty- 

four eminent scholars were chosen for the work ; but only 
forty-seven were actually engaged in it Among the princi- 
pal of these were Dr. J. Beynolds, ]>r. Andrews (afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester), Sir Henry Saville, and William 
Bedwell. They took the Bishop's Bible as their basis, and, 
making Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge the seats 
of their toil, met at intervals to compare notes. 

This new translation was published in 1611, under 
James's authority, and is hence called The Authoriied 
Yersion. 

Two Unitarians bnrned, 1612,— the last persons 

executed in England for their religious principles. 

The Book of Sports, 1618, — allowing to men and 
women all kinds of sports, amusements, and revelry, after 
divine worship on the Sabbath, and to women the practice 
of decorating the churches with rushes, according to custom. 
This measure was, professedly, intended to convince the 
people that Protestantism was not uncongenial and harsh. 
But it was refvlly a device of the dominant High Church 
party, whose tendencies were decidedly Popish, to win 
over the people to their side. 

Mild treatment of Roman Catholics— at the close 
of James's reign. The object was to please Spain, whose 
Infanta Prince Charles was engaged to marry. 

IHVEirTIONS, DISC07EBIE8, AND 
IMPSOYEMENTS. 

Logarithms invented, by Napier of Merchiston, about 
1614. 

Circnlation of the Blood discovered by Dr. William 
Harvey, 1619. 

Earthing^ ooined— ~The first copper money issued in 
England. 

COMKEBCE AND COLONISATION. 
The Merchant Adventurers* Company received 

fresh charters, giving them the monopoly of exporting 
woollens to Germany and the Netherlands. 

The Levant Company was incorporated, for trade 
with Turkey, Persia, &c. 
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James Town, Virginia, was founded by a colony sent 
out by a London company, to which James granted a 
charter. The enterprise succeeded, owing to the growing 
of tobacco, and Virginia received a regular constitution, 
1621. 

The East India Company established factories at 

Surat, and elsewhere, and received their first powers of 
governing, being authorised by James to punish their 
foreign employ ^^ 1624 

The Enssian Company obtained a charter for fishing 
in the Northern Seas. 

New Plymouth founded by the "Pilgrim Fathers," 

1620— One hundred and twenty Independents, who had 
been living at Leyden, out of the way of persecution, 
sailed from Plymouth, in the Mayflower^ of 180 tons. They 
reached America, after a tedious passage, and anchored 
in Cape Cod Harbour : having fixed on a suitable site, 
they founded the town of New Plymouth. This may be 
regarded as the origin oj New England. 

Bahamas and Barbadoes colonised. 

IRISH AFFAIRS. 

XHster Colonised, 1611 — Large grants of land were 
made on easy terms, — London receiving a considerable 
tract, on condition of spending £20,000 on it, and build- 
ing two towns (Londonderry and Coleraine). It was con- 
templated to maintain an army in Ulster ; and, to meet 
that expense, the title of " Baronet " was instituted, and 
sold for ;fil095. Two hundred was to be the maximum ; 
but only one hundred were created. 

The army was not sent, and James had the money. 

CONTEHPOEARY SOVEREIGNS. 

France. Germany, Spain. Popes. 

Hbnrt IV. RoDOLPH II. Philip III. ClbmbntVIIL 
Louis XIIL Matthias. Philip IV. Leo IX. 
Ferdinand IL Paul V. 

Greqort XV 
Urban VIIL 
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OHABLES I. 

Dates.— 1600 (at Danf ermline), March 27, 1626-1649, 
Jan. 30, (executed at Whitehall). 
Descent — Second, but eldest suryiving, son of James I. 

Harried (1625), Henrietta Maria (1609-69), daughter 
of Henry IV., of France, and Mary de Medici, being left 
(by the assassination of her father, the year after her 
birth), to whose sole care, she imbibed those '* foolish 
notions of the infallibility of sovereigns" which had so 
pernicious an influence over her as Queen. Her religious 
nurture was entrusted to a Carmelite nun, whose training 
was successful as far ^' as the outer forms of " Eoman 
'' Catholicism " go : her secular education was slight, and 
superficisd. At fifteen, she was beautiful, gay» and high- 
spirited. 

Charles saw her first at a courtrball, at Paris, on his 
way, in undiscovered disguise, with Buckingham, to visit 
Madrid, with a view to espousing the Infanta of Spain, 
and conceived for her an instant passion, which led to his 
proposing for her, on the breaking off of the Spanish 
match : he was accepted, and a mamage-treaty concluded, 
before James I.'s death, the union not taking place, how- 
ever, till the June after Charles's accession. 

Her levity, her attachment to the Bomish Church, and * 
her imperious spirit, which led her to influence the King 
towards a violent and arbitrary policy, made her extremely 
unpopular with the English generally, who attributed to 
her many of her husband's worst measures. 

Just before the breaking out of the Civil War, she, with 
a view, also, to escaping impeachment, went to the Con- 
tinent, to seek assistance for Charles, in alliances and 
mcuiriel, and sold, in Holland, the Crown-jewels, with 
whose proceeds she purchased a cargo of war-munitions, 
part, only, of which reached the King. She returned to 
England, with supplies, 1643, but, in the following year, 
after the birth of her youngest daughter, at Exeter, fled, 
finally, to France, where, at Paris, she remained, in great 
distress and indigence, until her husband's execution, after 
which, she espoused Jermyn, Earl of St, Albaus. 

At the Bestoration, she revisited England, residing, for 
a time, at Somerset House. 
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She died at the Convent of Chaillot, from the effects of 
a soporific notion, administered to her, by her physicians, 
whik she labored under an, apparently, not dangerous 
illness. Bossuet pronounced her funeral oration. 

Her Correspondence with her husband (to whom she 
was profoundly attached), has been published. 

She was never crowned, owing to her unwillingness to 
compromise Charles, which, she being a Bomanist^ must 
have been the result. 

Issne. — Charles II. ; Mary, w., William, Prince of Orange 
(from which union sprang William III.); Henry, Duke of 
Olonoester. cL 1660 ; Sliiabeth, d (of a broken heart in 
Carisbrooke Castle), 1650 — wrote a pathetic account of 
her last interview with her father ; Henrietta Xaiia, d, 
1670, m, Philip, Buke of Orleans : in the descendants of 
Anna Maria, offspring of this marriage, hy her husband, 
Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, is to be found the direct 
heir of the Stuart Line ; another daughter, d, young. 

At 4 years old, made Buke of York, and became heir- 
apparent on the death of his brother. Prince Henry, 1612, 
not, however, receiving the title of "Prince of Wales" 
till 1614. His education was most sedulously cared for 
by his father, who himself undertook the political training 
of his successor. 

Claim. — Not good, since William Seymour, the legal 
heir under Henry VIIL's will, was still living ; but his 
father's undisturbed possession of the crown gave Charles 
a better right to it than James himself had. 

Character. — Of middle height, strong, and well-pro- 
portioned, excelling in all manly exercises, and patient of 
fatigue and privation ; hair dark, forehead high, features 
handsome, expression sweetly grave — approaching the 
Saturnine ; manners somewhat ungracious. 

Of strong good sense, and fine intellect ; learned, 
especially in Theology ; highly accomplished, with a 
marked penchant for the Fine Arts, of which he was an 
extravagant patron. 

Brave, hi^h-spirited to obstinacy, yet most pliable when 
complaisantly treated ; meek, and moderate, naturally, 
but stem, hasty, and precipitate when mounted on his 
political hobby; most beneficent^ and capable of warm 
attachments ; partial, and injudicious ; tyrannical, owing 
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to his unfortimate political education by hia father and 
Baddngham, and his wife's counsels, this, and his gross 
and lamentable insincerity, being the sources of his ruin. 

Pious, to superstition, and eminently virtuous ; strictly 
temperate and chaste ; a fond husband and father. 

In fine, a generally excellent character, for the position 
ol a private gentleman, but totally unfitted, naturally and 
by bringing-up, for a royal positioi^, espeaally that of a 
Constitutional King. 

WABS. 

1. An Expedition againat Spain, 1625 Charles's 

first Parliament having refused to grant the funds neces- 
sary for carrying on the war with Spain, he raised by 
illegal means sufficient money to equip eighty ships, which 
were sent,' under Lord Wimbledon's command, to seize 
sevend valuable galleons lying in Cadiz harbour, and to 
intercept those homeward-bound. The Spanish vessels 
escaped, and the expedition consequently failed. Peace 
was made with Spain in 1630. 

2. With France, 1627-1630. 

Cause, — obscure : Buckingham appears to have urged 
Charles to it. 

Events. — Buckingham undertook an expedition to relieve 
the Huguenots of Rochdle, who were besieged by Richelieu. 
He landed on the Island of Bh6, but, failing in an attack 
on the main fort, abandoned the enterprise with immense 
loss of men, 1627. 

Next year, while Buckingham was at Portsmouth organ- 
ising another expedition for the same purpose, he was 
assassinated by Felton. 

Earl Lindsey succeeded him, and made a fruitless effort 
to raise the siege of Hochelle, which capitulated soon 
after. 

Peace was made with France in 1630. 

The Civil War, (called by the Royalists "The Great 
BebelUon"). 1642-1651. 

CBQse. — ^Charles's tyrannical and unconstitutional go- 
vernment, which, from the commencement of his reign, 
bad been gradually alienating his people from him, and 
preparing them for hostile measures. The events that 
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brought matters to a crisis, and were the immediate cause 
of the war, were as follows : — 

Early in 1642 Charles, in order to overawe the refrac- 
tory Commons, demanded the surrender of six of the most 
troublesome members, on a charge of treason. They were 
not given up, and on the following day the King came to 
the house, accompanied by a considerable number of armed 
men, to seize them. They were, however, designedly ab- 
sent. 

This violation of the constitution so alarmed the Com- 
mons, that when, a short time after, Charles sent from 
Hampton, whither he had retired, to ask them to formu- 
late their demands, ihej requested thboontrol of the Tower, 
the royal fortresses, and the mUitia, The King xefueed^ 
and war became inevitable. 

Preliminary Events. — Charles sent his Queen ta Holland 
to pledge the crown jewels, and seek assistance from the 
continental powers. 

Parliament passed measures for giving them control of 
the militia, and for placing tlie country into a state of 
defence. 

Charles, in April, endeavoured to capture the store of 
arms in 

HlQl, advancing thither with only 20 attendants, trust- 
ing that the Governor, awed by the Boyal presence, and 
reassured by the smallness of the party, would grant him 
entrance, and, so, enable him to take measures for seizing 
the town. Hotham, however, refused admission, 

Charles, to meet this move, summoned the county gentry 
to York, to form a guard/or his person. 

The response to this appeal was a gathering from that 
shire, and other parts of the country, of 600 supporters, 
amongst whom were 32 of the Upper, and over 60 of the 
Lower, House, including Falkland, and Hyde. 

This act of the Sling's was at once declared, by both 
Houses, a violation of the popular trust, and of his Corona- 
tion Oath, and as subversive of the Government, — and 
vigorous steps were taJcen to constitute a Parliamentarian 
army, the forces levying for Irish service being appro- 
priated, and enlisting being pushed vigorously forward. In 
London, the popular cause met with enthusiastic support: 
4,000 men volunteered in one day, — and immense quantities 
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of valoables were poared into the Parliamentary treasury. 
The commander-in-chief of the revolutionary army was 
bestowed upon the Earl of Essex, while the Earl of 
Warwick was entrusted with the fleet 

Meanwhile, part of a cargo of munitions, sent by the 
Queeh from the Continent, reached Charles's hands. 

The uttimatum to him, by the Commons, at Hampton, 
being, with the advice of his counsellors, indignantly 
mectedy by Charles, the last chance of a peaceful solution 
of difficulties vanished, and both aides proceeded to draw 
the sword, 

Charles, having collected his available forces, marched 
South, until he arrived at Nottingham, where he erected 
thb Royal Standard, Aug, 22, 1642, — a virtual declaration 
of hostilities: the weather being stormy, the flag was 
blown down, which was regarded as a serious omen. His 
condition, at this juncture, was sorry in the extreme : he 
had onl^ about 800 cavahy, and an infantry of 300, 
together with the Yorkshire train-bands ; while, for want 
of cattle to draw them, the greater portion of his feeble 
artillery had been left behind at York, — and at Northamp- 
ton, whither it had advanced, from London, to meet him, 
lay the Parliamentary main-body, 10,000 strong. Had 
the latter now marched upon them, the King's forces must 
have been eflectually dissipated, but Essex had, as yet, 
received no orders from Parliament, 

The weakness of the monarch's forces led his advisers 
to suggest, and him to consent to, an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Parliament. Accordingly, the Earl of 
Southampton, Sir John Colepepper, and Sir William 
XJvedale, hastened to London, with proposals for a treaty, 
which tJie Houses refused to entertain, unless Charles 
should take down his standard, and withdraw his pro- 
clamations. To this he would not consent, so that tnese 
negotiations, (as weD as a second similar essay), proved 
fruitless. 

Parliament now scored their first two szuscesses^ in the 
eaptureof 

Portsmonih, (the best fortified town in the kingdom)^ 
owing to the non- vigilance of the Grovernor, Gtoring, — aiid 
in the compiling to retire into Wales, a Royalist levy^ 
raised in Somersetshire. 
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All the scattered corps of the Parliamentary forces, now, 
by orders, concentrated at Northampton^ to the namber of 
15,000, Essex joining them, and taking the command. 
The King retired, for the purpose of augmenting his 
strength, to Derby ; and, thence, to Shrewsbury, within a 
day's march of which place, at Wellington, he made a 
declaration, to his followers, that he would uphold the 
Protestant faith, the laws of the land, and t\iQJU8t liberties 
and privileges of Parliament. Arrived at Shrewshuryy he 
mustered his forces^ and found them, with recent additions 
there and by the way, amount to 10,000 men. 

His generaU were the Earl of Lindsay, commander-in- 
chief ; his nephew, Prince Bnpert (who, with his brother, 
, Hanrioe, had, on the breaking out of the contest with the 
Parliament, come and placed their swords at their uncle's 
disposal), over the cavalry, generally, with Sir Arthur 
Aston at the hesid of the dragoons ; Sir Jacob Astley, com- 
manding the foot ; and Sir John Heydon, the artillery. 

The materials of which the two armies thus ranged 
against one another in civil strife were, respectively, comr 
posed, were widely dissimilar, but, while a variety of 
motives actuated the supporters of the King, his oppo- 
nents were swayed with but one single and united purpose. 
The latter consisted chiefly of the people of London, the 
town populations, and the yeomen of the country, these 
classes having the greatest interest in supporting the 
Parliament in its opposition to monopolies, illegal taxations, 
and arbitrary measures generally, — and of the Liberal 
portion of the aristocracy: on this side, too, were, natu- 
rally, arrayed the powerful Presbyterian body, and other 
Nonconformists. The aim of this party was the securing 
and maintaining of civil and religious liberty. The 
Eoyalists embraced about three-fourths of the nobility 
and gentry, all influenced by a feeling of loyalty, and a 
dread of democracy, and the majority, moreover, attached 
to Constitutional liberty, and supporting Charles in the 
hope of his ^'submitting to a legal and limited govern- 
ment," while a small minority had no higher feeling than 
ambition, and the attraction of the gay and adventurous 
life of the camp, — and the devotees of the Established 
Church, holding the high monarchical doctrines then so 
much in vogue amongst the clergy. At first, Bomnnists 
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were excluded from the Royal Service, but were, after- 
wards, when necessity began to pinch, eagerly received by 
the King. 

Battles J dkc, of the Civil War : — 

1642:— 

" First' blood " was drawn in a cavalry sHrmuh at 

Powick Bridge (near Worcester), Sept. 23, Royal- 
ists victorious. 

Royalist commander, — Prince Bapert, — who had been 
detached from the main body to watch Essex, who was 
advancing on Worcester. 

Parly, commander. — Earl of Essex, of whose force, how- 
ever, only a body of horse was engaged, and utterly 
routed,— the encounter, however, though inoperative in 
preventing Essex entering Worcester, greatly raising the 
prestige of the Eoyalists. Eupert, after the engagement, 
returned to his uncle. 

Essex remaining supine at Worcester, the Eling marched 
from Shrewsbury to London, hoping, thus, to bring on an 
action, nor was he disappointed, for the Parliamentarians 
followed, and encountered him in the battle of 

Edgehill (Warwickshire), Oct. 23. — Indecisive, but 
on the whole advantageous to the Eoyalists, since it decided 
numbers of trimming gentry to join the King. 

R. comra. — Charles I.; Bnpert; Lindsay, (mortally 
wounded, and taken). 

P, comrs. — Essex ; Sir Jas. Bamsay ; Sir Wm. Balfour. 

The King attacked, late in the day, and a fierce struggle 
ensued, during which egregious blunders in generalship 
were committed, on both sides, Eupert giving ample and 
injurious proof of his dashing, reckless bravery, as well as 
fondness for spoil, which eventually so greatly damaged 
his uncle's cause. After a slaughter, pretty evenly pro- 
portioned, of a total variously estimated at from 5,000 to 
1,200, night ended the contest, and witnessed the two 
armies bivouacking on the field, where morning found them 
indiq)osed to resume hostilities. Essex, first, withdrew to 
Warwick, Charles following suit, but to his old quarters, 
whence, however, he speedily resumed his advance on 
London, — took 

Banbury, a few days after, and, thence, marched to, and 
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took possession of Oxford, the only town altogether devoted 
to himself. He proceeded next to, and entered 

Beading, Martin, the GoverxKH:, in the Parliamentary 
interest, ./^in^, in panic, with the garrison, to London. 

Parliament, alarmed at the King's approach upon the 
slenderly protected metropolis, while their own main body 
lagged behind, voted an address for a treaty. Charles 
yielded to their proposal so far as to appoint Windsor as 
the place of a conference on the subject, but, nevertheless, 
pursued his way Londonwards. 

Meanwhile, however, Essex, putting on a spurt, reached, 
and entered 

London^ posting his forces so as to bar the enemy's 
ingress. The Ean^ came dose at his heels, and, with his 
nephew's command, endeavoured to make a way into the 
City, under cover of a fog, the attempt bringing on the 
battle of 

Brentford, Nov. 12. — RoyaUsta victorious. 

R. com. — Bnpert. 

P. com. — Colonel Deniil Hollis. 

Advancing by way of Brentford, the Prince encountered 
three regiments there stationed, which he succeeded in 
driving out, with a loss to them of many slain and 50O 
prisoners : the design of entering London was, however, 
frustrated by the opposition met with. 

The City train-bands joined the forces of Essex, swell- 
ing them to 29,000 men, — a vastly more numerous army 
than that of Charles, who, after remaining for some tim& 
encamped in face of the foe, realised the hopelessness of 
any attempt on the capital, and, winter approaching, 
retired to Oxford. 

During the winter, (1642-1643), negotiations went on 
between the King and the Parliament, but came ta 
nothing. 

1643 :— 

Early in the year, the Queen landed, at Burlington^ 
with men and munitions. 

In the 8. W., Centre, W., omd 8. — 

Sir Salph Hopton, at the head of a Boyalist body,^ 
rediiced Cornwall to obedience, fighting the battle of 

Bradock Down, Jan. 19. — RoyaUsta victorious. 
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IL com, — Sir Balph Hopton. 

P. com. — Enthven, Governor of Plymouth, — and the 
battle of 

Stratton, May 16. — Royalists victorious, 

IL com, — Sir B. Hopton. ^ 

jP. com^ — Earl of Stamford. 

300 Parliamentarians were slain, and 1,700 taken. 

Early in the year, occurred the unimportant baCtU of 

Hopton Heath (near Stafford), March 19. — Royal- 
ists victorious. 

R. com^ — Earl of Korthampton (slain). 
P. com — Sir Jno. Gell. 

The main body of the popular forces opened the campaign 
hjthBnege of 

Reading, April 17-27. — Parliamfient victorious, 
the town capitulating. 

P. com. — Essex. 

R. com. — (1). Colonel Fielding ; (2). Sir Arthnr Aston. 

After this exploit, Essex found his forces dwindling 
away, which compelled him to act on the defensive, tactics 
imitated by Charles, the only engagements between the 
main armies being a skirmish at 

Chinnor (Oxon), June 17. — Royalists victorious, 
driving in the enemy's outposts. 

R, com. — ^Bnpert. 

F. com, — Essex. 

The next morning, an attempt of the Parliamentarians 
to cut off the Prince from retreating issued in a skirmish 
at 

Chalgrove Field (Oxon), Jnne 18. — Royalists 
victorious. 

R, com. — Bnpert. 

P. com. — John Hampden, mortally wounded, dying within 
a week, his loss being a severe blow, and sore discourage- 
ment to his party. 

In the beginning of the summer, there was discovered, a 

Ploty — in London, having for its 

Object— '^o seize the City, admit the Royal forces, and 
compel Parliament to accept terms, the main 
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Conspvratora — being Edward Waller, the poet ; Tom- 
kinB, his brother-iu-la>7 ; and Chaloner, a friend of his. 
The two latter were hanged, but Waller escaped this fate, 
by confession, and the most abject entreaties, being, how- 
ever, fined £10,000, and imprisoned. 

The interest of the War now shifted to the West, 
whither. Charles had sent Maurice, and the Earl of Hertford, 
with a body of cavabry ; these, having joined the Cornish 
force, reduced the county of 

Devoxiy and commenced the reduction of 

Soniersetshire. Parliament entrusted a large com- 
mand to Sir William Waller, to check these successes, and 
he, accordingly, hastened West, where he encountered the 
foe in the battle of 

Lansdown, (near Bath), July 5. — Royalists mctor- 

ious, with great loss on both sides. 

jS. conu — Prinee Maurice. 

F, com* — Sir William Waller, — and in the battle of 

Eoundaway Down, (near Devizes), July 13. — 
Royalists decisively victorious. 

IL com, — Lord Wilmot. 

P, com. — Sir William Waller, who, then, retreated on 
Bristol, with his prestige gone. 

All the principal towns of the W., save Bristol and 
Gloucester, now surrendered to the Boyalists, who, then, 
proceeded to the siege of 

Bristoly July 24-27. — Royalists victorious, the 

suburbs being taken by storm, and the city capitulating. 

B, com.— Bupert 

P. com, — Nathanael Fieaaes, — who was tried by Court- 
maxtiaJ, for not defending the place as well and long as 
he might have done, but was pardoned, by Essex, on 
resigning aU his military offices. 

Charles now joined his army, and formed the siege of 

Gloucester, Aug. 10-Sept. 5. — Parliament vic- 
torious, the city being relieved by Essex. 

The unbroken successes of the Boyalists, in the W., (as 
well as in the N.), and the factions and disconteuts 
amongst the leaders of the popular party, now threatened 
the ruin uf the Parliamentary cause, and loud were the 
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cries for peace when Gloucester was invested, cries to 
which the Parliament lent a favorable ear. But the 
staunch Puritan party so earnestly opposed the project, 
and so strenuously urged, and aided, the Houses, that it 
was determined to continue the contest with unflagging 
energy. As the fruit of this resolve, Essex was despatched, 
with 14,000 well-appointed troops, to raise the siege of 
Gloucester, in which he succeeded, Charles, on the ap- 
proach of the Generalissimo, firing his tents, and retiring 
towards London. 

Essex, owing to want of cavalry, forbore attempting to 
engage the King, but, also, hastened Londonwards, when, 
reaching Newbury, he was astonished to And that Charles 
had, by forced marches, already arrived thither. An 
action was almost inevitable, and the armies, accordingly, 
eztgstged in the bcUtle of 

Hewbnry, (Berks), Septr. 20.— ParZiameri^ mc- 
torious, though the fight was indecisive. 

F, com, — Essex. 

R, corns, — Charles I. : Bnpert, 

The field was hotly contested from daylight, the hitherto 
untried London train-bands displaying the valour and 
discipline of regular troops, and night, alone, put an end 
to the contest. The victors lost 500 inen — the Koyalists, 
1500, and an unusually large number of officers, including 
Lords Carnarvon, Sunderland, and Falkland, *^ the glory 
of the . . . pai'ty." 

Next morning, Essex continued his march, and reached 
London, unmolested. The losses on both sides in this 
last battle, and the advancing season, soon sent the two 
armies into winter-quarters. 

In the N., and JE,, — 

There appeared upon the scene, distinguishing them- 
selves by their bravery and military skill, two remarkable 
men, to whom the issue of the struggle was, finally, due — 
Sir Thos. Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell. The latter had, 
early in the contest, seen the necessity for filling the ranks 
of the Parliamentary army with '^ men of decent station, 
and grave character, fearing God, and zealous for public 
liber^," instead of mere mercenaries, and, accordingly, 
set about this measure in his own regiment, whose ranks 
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■oon consisted of the desiderated material, which he sab- 
jected to such a rigid and Paritanic discipline that bis 
troops speedily acquired the nickname of "Cromwell'i 
Ironsides/' and became noted for stern, invincible, bravery, 
and fervid, ascetic, religiousness. 

Early in the year, the Earl of Newcastle, who com- 
manded the Hoyalist forces in the North, in opposition to 
Lord Fairfax, (father of Sir Thomas), succeeded in uniting 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and most 
of Yorkshire, in a league for Charles, and established his 
authority in those counties. In this quarter, detachments 
of the opposing forces encountered, later on, in the haitle of 

Wakefield, May 21. — Parliament completely 
victorious, 

P. oom.— Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

R, com, — General Geo. Goring. 

This engagement was followed by the great battle of 

Atherton Moor, (Yrks.) June 30. — Royalists deci- 
aively victorious. 

K com, — Kewcastle. 

P. com>8. — Lord Fairfax ; Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

The Parliamentarians were utterly routed. 

Kewcastle, then, with 15,000 men, formed the unsuccess* 
fid siege of 

Hull, — of which Hotham had ceased to be governor, he 
and his son having been executed at London, for conspir- 
ing to deliver the place up to Newcastle. 

In the E.J were fought the haitle of 

Gainsborough, JiUy 28. — Parliament victoriov^. 

P, com. — Cromwell, — h\B first victory, 

R. com. — General Cavendish, (slain), — and the battle of 

Winceby, (near Horncastle, Lincoln), Octr. 11. — 

Parlia/ment victorious. 

P. corns. — Earl of Manchester ; Cromwell. 

R. com. — Sir Jno. Henderson. 

During this year the Parliament succeeded in efdisting 
the aid of the Scotch, an army of 21,000 men, under the 
Earl of Leven, beinc ready by Deer., to march into Eng- 
land ; while Ormond sent over from Ireland, five regiments 
for Charles' service in England. 
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1644, (a mnA year for the Parliament) : — 

In the if. — 

The Irish contingent, landed at Mostyn, reduced the 
greater part of 

Chesnire, — and proceeded to form the siege of 

Hantwich,— to the relief of which town, Fairfax, the 
yonnger, hastened, attacking the beleaguers, unexpectedly, 
in the battle of 

Nantwich, Jan. 25. — Parliament victorious, 

P. com, — Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

R, com. — Lord Byron. 

A great part of the enemy (including General Monk), 
were captured, and large numbers of them deserted the 
Royal, for the popular, service. 

Meanwhile, the Scotch Army had crossed the Border^ 
fruitlessly attacked 

Newcastle, and were, then, kept at bay, shut up in 
Sunderland, for five weeks, by Newcastle. The conqueror 
at Nantwich, however, after restoring the county of 
Chesdiire, to the Parliamentary side, returning to York- 
shire, attacked a large body of EoyaJists, in the battle of 

Sdby, Ap. 11. — JParliament completely victorious. 

P. com. — Sir Thos. Fair&x. 

R. com. — Colonel Bellasis, whose forces were utterly 
ronted. 

Newcastle, to avoid being hemmed in between two 
armies, retreated, and Leven, and Fairfax, effected a 
junction, and formed the siege of 

York, — whither Newcastle had retired. At the ap- 
proach of summer, the investing force was materially 
strengthened by the advent of the Earl of Manchester, 
and Cromwell, his lieutenant, with their army, from the 
East^ and the city was closely besieged, and reduced to 
extremity, wheu, sent, (from the N.W., where he had 
been employed), for that purpose, by Charles, (then in 
the W.), who feared that the fall of Tork would ensure 
his loss of the Northern Counties, Bupert advanced, with 
20,000 men, to its relief. At his approach, the besiegers 
drew off, and prepared to give battle, on Marston Moor. 

Bupert, reaching Tork by another route, and having 
the Ouse between himself and the enemy, effected a junc- 
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tion with Newcastle, and, then, contrary to the latter's 
entreaty, but in consonance with the King's orders, 
marched upon, and engaged the foe, in the battle of 

Marston Moor, (Yorka.), July 2,— Parliament 
victorious. 

P. corns. — Sir Thomas Fairfax: Earl of Levon: Cromwell, 
(to whom the victory was mainly owing). 

R. corns. — ^Bapert: Newcastle: Goring. 

In this deadly fight, one of the three great decisive 
battles of the war, (the other two being Naseby, and Wor- 
cester), Goring, commanding the left, furiously attacked 
the Parliamentary cavalry, &rew them in confusion upon 
their infantry, and put the whole wing to rout, — while 
Newcastle, in the centre, resolutely maintained his ground 
against the Scots, and Leven, repulsed and dishesurtened 
thereby and by Goring's defeat, fled, believing the battle 
lost : Cromwell, however, with his Ironsides opposed to 
the Boyalist right wing, conmianded by that dashing 
sabreur, withstood all Rupert's fieiy assaults, and, finally, 
drove his cavalry, pell-mell, from the field. 

£e turning to the field, the victorious Oliver found the 
equally successful Goring about to seize on the Parlia^ 
mentary baggage and carriages, and renewed the fight, 
both sides re-engaging with exactly couuterchanged fronts 
and positions. Again did the stem valor of the Bound- 
heads prove irresistible : Goring was swept from the field, 
after a furious struggle, and complete and crushing victory 
proclaimed itself for the Parliament. The enemy's loss 
consisted of quite 3,000 slain, 1,500 prisoners, and all their 
artillery, munitions, and baggage ; while the victors had 
nearly 1,000 slain. 

This engagement would have proved fatal to the King's 
cause, but for the disaster of Essex, (related hereafter\ 
in the W., — and, as it was, had most disastrous results, 
one, and not the least, of which was that Newcastle, either 
piqued at his counsel being slighted by Bupert, or despair- 
mg of the Eoyal cause, retired forthwith, to the Continent, 
to fight no more for Charles. 

Rupert drew off hastily, into Lancashire. 

York was again besieged by the Parliamentarian!, and^ 
in a few days, capitulated. Fairfax, then, making the city 
his head-quarters, established the Parliamentary authority, 
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and completely extinguishing, for ever, Charles's power, 
throughout the North. 

In ike S., W,, and Centre,— the Eoyal cause was, 

on the whole, successful The first engagement was the 
battle of 

Cilery ton I own, (near Alresford, Hants), Marcll 29. 

— Parliament victorious. 

P. com.— Sir Wm. Waller. 
R. com. — Lord Hopton. 

This was followed, and more than outweighed, by the 
hcatleof 

Cropredy Bridge, (Oxon), June ^.—Royalists 
victorious. 

R. corns. — Charles I. : Earl of ClevelancL 

P. com. — Sir Wm. Waller, who was pursued, with great 
loss ; after which, his army, thoroughly disheartened, de- 
serted wholesale, leaving him so utterly powerless that 
Charles was able to disregard him, and march westward 
against Essez, with the main body of the Parliamentary 
army, in the South. He had retreated into Cornwall^ 
and, now, allowed himself to be suirounded, hopelessly, 
and cooped t/p in a comer, hy the Royalists^ at LostwithieL 
Himseli, with a few of his officers, succeeded in escaping, 
by sea, to Plymouth,— anc? the cavalry, under Balfour, got 
dear oif, during a fog ; but Sldppon, with all the infarUryj 
artillery, baggage, and munitions, was compelled to sur- 
render, — this being the severest blow the Parliament had 
received. 

They, however, speedily fitted out another force, which 
they entrusted to Manchester, who engaged the enemy in 
the second battle of 

Hewbnry, Octr. 27. — Parliamentaricms vic- 
torious, — but indecisively. 

P. corns. — Earl of Manchester: CromweU. 
R. com. — Charles I. 

The fight was long and stubborn, and ended in the 
King's retiring to Oxford, — the campaign thus closing. 

1646:— 

In Jany., another attempt wa& made at negotiation. 
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and commissioners met at Uzbridge, only to £nd that 
accommodation was impossible. 

In April was passed the 

Self-denying Ordinance.— In the Parliamentary party, 
the Independents, '' who had, at first, taken shelter, and 
concealed themselves, under the wings of the Presby- 
terians," had recently "evidently appeared a distinct 
party," with " different views and pretensions," its poli- 
tical principles being more pronounced and advanced, in- 
cluding, as regarded the civil strife then going on, the 
demolition of the Throne, a length to which the Presby- 
terians were not prepared to go. The natural result of 
this difference was animosity and dispute, in the House 
and the camp. The Presbyterians were in a majority in 
the former, but the Independents, who could boast as their 
leaders Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, Oliver St. John, 
(Solicitor-Greneral) and Nathaniel Fiennes, were superior 
in debating power, sagacity, and political address, and 
managed, thus, to carry th^ir measures, amongst which 
the most important was the re-modelling of the army, the 
offspring of the subtle brain of Cromwell, who saw in it 
the instrument by which his party should obtain control of 
the army, and, consequently, of the Parliament, and, so, 
gain its cherished ends, — and by which, moulded to his 

Eurpose, and attached to him by strongest ties, he should 
e able to carry out his own profound schemes of ambition. 
There had, for some time, been bickerings amongst the 
commanders belonging to the two sects, Cromwell and hU 
fdlows accusing Essex and the other leaders appointed by 
Parliament of incompetency and dilatoriness, and the 
murmurers, now, in pursuit of their designs, openly, in 
the Hoiue, gave utterance to their condemnation of the con- 
duct of the late campaign, Cromwell particularly charging 
Manchester with having refused him permission to attack 
the Boyal army, when in retreat, after the battle of New- 
bury, and, thus, (as he alleged), losing an excellent oppor- 
tunity of ending the war. 

Recriminatory debates went on for some time, but the 
Independent faction dared not openly propose the removal 
of £ssex, Warwick, and the other leaders whom they de- 
sired to supersede, because of the popularity and esteem 
enjoyed by them, especially by the first-named. They, 
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therefore, determined to proceed in an indirect, but not 
the less sure, way. Accordingly, at Cromwell's instance, 
a committee was appointed to draw up the celebrated 
Ordinance, excluding all Members of Parliament firom 
holding any civil or military office conferred by either 
House. 

The measure passed the Commons after severe debate : 
while the Peers, whose order it more nearly concerned,, 
rejected it once, but, then, passed it, under great pressure 
from the Lower Chamber. 

The result of this was to place the army in the hands of 
the Independents, under the nominal command of Fairfax, 
but actually under that of Cromwell, who was allowed, 
as indispensable to the cause, to retain his commission, and 
was appointed Lieutenant, (commanding the cavalry), to> 
the quasi-generalissimo. 

Essex, (who received a pension of £10,000), "Warwick, 
Manchester, Denbigh, "Waller, Breretou, and others, re- 
signed their commissions, retiring with the thanks of 
Parliament. 

Having, thus, obtained the virtual control of the forces, 
Cromwell, under the name of Fairfax, introduced into tho 
army the 

BeW UodeL — Out of the existing bodies, new regi- 
ments and companies were formed, and fresh officers were 
appointed, the commands being so manipulated as to place 
the national forces in the hands of those whom the Inde- 
pendents could trust. At the same time, the discipline of 
Oliver^B Ironsides was extended throughout the forces, 
while the men were encouraged, by every possible 
means, to the austere, yet fervid piety, so dear to Crom- 
well, the officers, to this end, being, to the extrusion of 
chaplains, entrusted with the spiritual care of their men. 
*^ Never, surely, was a more singular army assembled ! . . . 
The . . • soldiers, seized with the . . . spirit" of fanatic 
and stem devotion, ''employed their vacant hours in 
prayer, — perusing the Holy Scriptures,"— siuging psalms 
and hymns, — delivering and hearing exhortations from 
" brethren," and in conferences for mutual encouragement 
and setting forth of " experiences." '^ They sang psalms as 
they advanced to the charge, — ^they called on the name of 
the Lord while . . . slaying their enemies," — '^theyendea- 
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Youred to drown the sense of present danger in the pros- 
pect of that * crown of glory' which was set before them." 
Lonff, compounded, Biblical epithets, {e,g,, Zeal-for-the- 
Jjord; HevhAgag-in-Pieces-hefore-the'Lord; Pray-wUh- 
out-Ceouing, were adopted in place of Christian names. 
Much of this was mere cant, and hypocrisy, and amongst 
these flaming professors were some of the most crafty 
rogues and abandoned libertines, but, on the whole, the 
men were profoundly sincere, and rigidly consistent in 
life. They were animated by the lofty idea that they 
were the soldiers of the Most High, and that He was with 
them and their great leader as He had been with Gideon, 
and other worthies who had *' waxed valiant in fight, put 
to flight the armies of the aliens," — ^that they were His 
chosen people, commissioned to execute His wrath, (as the 
Israelites were, with regard to the Canaanites), upon their 
ungodly and licentious foes. Thus animated, and burn- 
ing, moreover^ with a love of liberty, and attachment to 
their homes, these staunch and dauntless heroes proved 
irresistible in battle ; and when, under the Common- 
wealth, they fought abroad, carried terror and rout where- 
ever they appeared, and made the name of the Engli^ 
soldier a Continental dread. 

Such were the forces with which the new campaign 
commenced. The BoyaUsts, though the more numerous 
party, had little or no chance before such opponents ; 
the unbridled debauchery and licence, aggravated by 
want of pay, rendered the ** Cavaliers," generally, "more 
formidable to their friends than to their enemies." 

Under these circumstances, opened the memorable cam- 
paign of 1645. 

Success smiled upon the Boyalists at the commencement. 
The FarliamentarianB, under Weldon, relieved 

Taunton, — bus were, almost immediately, shut up, in 
the town, by 

Granville. 

The King, himself, marched Northwards, from his win- 
ter quarters, and raised the siege of 

Cnester, — and, then, on his way back to Oxford, 

i whither he started on hearing of its being invested by 
Tairfax), laid siege to, and captured, 
Leicester, garrisoned by the enemy. 
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Meanwhile, 

Oxford, left exposed hj Charles' absence, waa invested 
by Fairfax, who, however, abandoned it, oa hearing of the 
Monarch's successes, and advanced North, with a view to 
engage him. 

The two armies approached to within six miles of each 
other, before either Knew of the other's movements, but, 
when their proximity was ascertained, Bupert advocated 
an attack, and won Charles' consent thereto^ the result 
being the battle of 

Naseby, (near Market Harborough, Northampton). 

June 14. — Parliament dedaively victorious. 

P. come. — Sir Thomas Faix&x; Cromwell ; General Ireton, 
(Cromwell's son-in-law). 

R. come. — Charles I. ; Bnpert; Sir Harmadnke Langdale. 

The contending forces were pretty equal in numbers, 
and the field was vigorously and stubbornly contested. 
Kupert, charging with his habitual fury, routed and put 
to flight the Parliamentary right wing under Ireton, but, 
as usual, lost his advantage by imprudence, for, having 
pursued the fugitives a consiaerable distance, he wasted 
time in a useless attack on the enemy's artillery, which 
waa efficiently guarded by infantry. In the centre, where 
the Kin^ commanded, the main body of the infantry had 
rather the advantage against Fairfax. But Cromwell 
turned the scales, just as he had done at Marston Moor : 
commanding the left, he, discomfiting Langd ale's horse, 
sent three squadrons to prevent their rallying, — and, 
then, turned upon the Boyalist infantry, now worn-out 
with severe fighting, and threw them into hopeless con- 
fusion. Bupert reappeared, at this juncture, with his vic- 
torious cavalry, but came too late, for, spite of the King's 
exhortation to them, '' one charge more, and the day is 
recovered !" they saw the odds were too great, and refused 
to renew the fight, whereupon Charles left the field and 
the victory to the enemy. 

The triumph of the Parliament was complete, and deci- 
sive of the Civil War, as far as this reign was concerned. 
The Boyalists lost 800 killed and 5,000 prisoners, indnd- 
ing 500 officers ; all their artillery and munitions ; and 
had their infantry almost dissipated, — while their oppo- 
nents had but 1,000 missing. But the most serious mci- 
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dent of this disastrous field for the Eling was the loss of 
hia private cabinet, vrhich fell into the victor's handsy cou- 
taining, as it did, papers and copies of letters (chiefly to the 
Queen) revealing the profoundest treachery and deceit on 
Charles' part, shewing, as they did, that he had intrigued 
with the Irish rebels, and endeavoured to obtain the aid 
of foreign princes against his people, — and that the con- 
cessions which he had offered had all been in bad faith. 
The effect of these discoveries was heightened by the treaty, 
just concluded, with the Irish rebels. A selection of the 
documents was published under the title, " The King's 
Cabinet Opened,^* causing no small sensation. Even the 
Boyalists began to lose respect for him, and confidence iu 
his cause. 

After the battle, Charles, with the unbroken cavalry, 
retired into Wales, (whither, at the commencement of the 
campaign, he had sent the Prince of Wales, cbL 15, with 
the title of ^^ General,'' and orders that he should, if 
pressed by the foe, escape to the Continent^ and, so, pre- 
serve one branch, at least, of the Boyal Family), and there 
remained for some time, vainly endeavouring to raise 
forces. 

Bupert went West, and assumed the defence of Bristol, 
while 

Taunton was invested, by Goring, who, however, raiseid 
the siege, at the approach of Fairfax, who followed him to, 
and drove him from, the open town of 

Lang^ort, — and, then, took, successively, 

Bridgewater, (defended by Colonel Edmund Windham, 
Governor : the outer town was taken by storm, whereupon 
the garrison, 2,600 strong, capitulated, July 23) ; Bath ; 
and Shelbome, — after which he formed the siege of 

Bristol, — Parlia/ment victorious, 

F, com. — ^Fairfax. 
B, com. — ^Bupert. 

It had been expected that Bupert would make a splendid 
and protracted defence ; instead of this, no sooner had the 
enemy entered the lines, by storm, than he capiiitlatedj 
Sept lly after only a few days' siege. 

Charles, who had built much on his nephew's holding 
this city, and was anxiously collecting means for its relief^ 
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was overwhelmed with astonishment and vexation at the 
fiasco^ — little less fatal to his cause than had been the 
terrible day at Naseby. In his anger, he cancelled all 
Bnpert's commissions, and sent him a free pass to leave 
England. 

From thispoint, the affairs of the King simply dropped 
to pieces. He raised the siege of 

Hereford, which the Scots had formed, but this was 
the last ray of sunshine which he enjoyed. From Hereford 
he advanced to attempt to raise the siege of 

Chester, the only post by which he could keep up com- 
munication with Ireland, — ^but his forces were encountered 
by the enemy in the battle of 

Eowton Heath, (near Chester).— ParMomen^ vie- 
torious. 

P, corns, — Colonels Foyntz, and Jones. 

R. com, — Sir Harmadnke Langdale. 

The Boyal army was completely shattered, in this en- 
gagement, with a loss of 600 slain, and 1000 prisoners. 

With the poor remnant of his forces, Charles escaped 
to Newai'k, and, thence, to Oxford, where he wintered. 

Fairfax, however, continued in the field, and succeeded 
in reducing all the West, while Cromwell did the same in 
the Centre. The Prince of Wales, according to his father's 
orders, retired to the Continent, joining his mother at 
Paris. To these disasters, was added the destruction of 
the King's hopes in Scotland. 

His cause having now become hopeless, the King made, 
daring the winter, repeated overtures for peace, but Par- 
liament rejected his proposals, their refusal becoming the 
more decided upon the discovery of the King's treaty with 
the Ii-ish rebels. In 

1646 :— 

Faizfaz, with a numerous and triumphant army, leaving 
his quarters, marched upon Oxford^ with the intention of 
besieging the city. Charles, seeing resistance to be useless, 
and his own capture inevitable, fled from Oxford to 
Newark, and gave himself up to the Scots, whose camp was 
at that place, (May 5). 

Oxford surrendered^ (in consequence of Charles's orders^ 
issued, by direction of the Scots, to it and all his other 

O 
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garrisons), on excellent terms, June 24. Bapert and 
Maurice received passports/ and left the kingdom for 
France, and the Doke of York was conveyed to London. 
The 

CIVIL WAB was BENEWEB 1648 :— 

Cause, — ^The harsh line oi procedure of the Parliament^ 
under the influence of the army and the Independents, 
towards Charles, which brought about a reaction in his 
favor. 

The Boyalists in England were, in this movement, sup- 
ported by the Scotch, under the Duke of Hamilton. 

(The incidents of this revival of hostilities are, fre- 
quently, styled, the "Second Civil War," (those from the 
commencement of the struggle down to Naseby being 
termed, the "First Civil War.")- But there seems no need 
for such a distinction : there was, in reality, but one Civil 
War, which began in 1642, and ended, (as far as England 
was concerned), in 1651 , with the Battle of "Worcester). 

Events : — In the W. — 
. Seventeen ships, lying in the Thames Mouth, declared 
for Charles, and, setting their admiral ashore, sailed to 
Holland, where the Prince of Wales took command of 
them. A fresh squadron was fitted out, anid under the 
Earl of Warwick, sent out to oppose the deserted vessels. 

Colonel Poyer, and other Presbyterian officers, raised a 
force of 8,000 "Welshmen, and seized Pembroke Castle, 
The movement was deemed so serious that Cromwell him- 
self was despatched to put it down. Entering the Prin- 
cipality, he formed the siege of 

Pembroke. — ParUament victorious, the town and 

castle capitulating, after six weeks' siege, July 11. 
P. com, — Cromwell. 
R. com.— Colonel Foyer. 

In the E. — 

The Royalists occupied, and the Parliamentarian forces 
formed the siege of, 

Golcliester, — ParUoument victorious^ the town 

capitulating, Aug. 28, after over two months' siege. 
. P. com, — Fairfax. 
R, corns. — ^Earl of ITorwioh ; Lord CapeL 
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Fairfax, most unjustifiably, caused two of the brave 
defenders, Sir George Lisle, and Sir Charles Lucas, to be 
shot, reserving Norwich, and Capel, for the judgment of 
ParHament. This engagement terminated this portion of 
the struggle, in England, 

In the N. — 

Sir Harmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Husgrave, who 
had levied considerable forces, were joined by the Scotch 
contingent, under Hamilton. Cromwell, after reducing 
Pembroke, hurried across countty, and, with a force only 
half as numerous as theirs, engaged the Boyalists in the 
battle of 

Preston, Aug. 17. — Parliament victorious, 

P, com, — Cromwell. 

IL corns. — ^Duke of Hamilton : 'Sir Harmaduke Langdale. 

The fight was desperate, lasting six hours. Cromwell 
pursued Hamilton to XJttoxeter, and compelled him to 
surrender, and, then, marched into Scotland, where he 
remained two months reducing the Boyalist rising. 

PABLIAMENTAET AND POLITICAL EVENTS. 

First Parliament, June 18-Aug* 12, 1626»— assembled 
in London. Charles asked for large supplies, mainly for 
the war with Spain. Parliament voted only £140,000, 
and tonnage and poundage for a year (instead of for the 
King's life, as was customary) — ^being determined not to 
grant Charles all he demanded, until they should test his 
readiness to consent to the reforms they desired. 

They adjourned to Oxford soon after meeting, on account 
of the plague. Here they discovered that Charles had con- 
sented to let eight English ships, which had been sent to 
aid the French king against Spain, be used by him against 
the Huguenots of Bochelle. Parliament being confirmed 
by this incident in their refusal of further supplies, until 
CSiarles should remedy their complaints, he summarily 
dissolved the Houses. 

Second, Feb. 6-June 15, 1626, — summoned by Charles 
after the unsuccessful^ expedition to Cadiz, by which he had 
hoped to obtain such funds as would render him indepen- 
dent of Parliament. / 
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In the CommonSy — althougli Charles had managed to 
exclude some of the most independent members by making 
them sheriffs, — there was the same refusal to grant sup- 
plies, unless it was allowed them to impeach Buckingham 
as the author of the Spanish war, the cause of England's 
naval humiliation, and the fountain-head of all the abuses 
of power on the part of the Crown in the last and the 
present reigns. 

Sirs Dudley Digges and John Eliot were committed to 
the Tower by Charles, for their bold utterances during the 
debate on this impeachment ; the Commons refused to 
transact any business as long as the two members should 
be confined, and Charles was compelled to release them. 

In the Lords, — Charles endeavoured, by various illegal 
means, to exclude from sittiug in the House the Earl of 
Bristol, late ambassador to Spain, who knew and could 
prove Buckingham to be accountable for the rupture of 
the marriage treaty and the consequent war. The Lords, 
however, insisted on Bristol's attendance, and he clearly 
proved Buckingham's duplicity. 

The Eling, seeing Parliament determined on Bucking- 
ham's ruin, dissolved it, in order to save hiuL 

Charles now resorted to illegal measures to obtain 
money, the chief of which were demanding the payment 
of the supplies which the Commons had only expressed 
themselves ready to grant on Buckingham's impeachment, 
and a forced loan. Several gentlemen were sent to prison 
for refusing to pay their share of the loan ; — five of these 
protested against their confinement, and the question of 
its legality was tried in the Court of Kiilg's Bench. The 
Attomey-Oeneral pleaded that they had been committed 
by the King's special authority, — that " the Kinc could do 
no wrong," — and that consequently there must be a satis- 
factory reason for the step Charles had taken. The judges 
decided in the King's favour. 

Charles now assumed more arbitrary power, and endea- 
voured to put the country under martial law, and billet 
the troops m private houses. 

Third, March 17, 1628,-March 10, 1629,— assembled 
by Charles, to procure supplies, — he having previously to 
its meetinff released those miprisoned for refusing to sub- 
scribe to the loan. 
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In the First Session, very large subsidies were voted ; 
bnt, before legalising them by biU, the House investigated 
the King's illegal proceedings since their last sitting, and, 
as the result, drew up the Petition of Right (the " Second 
Oreat Charter of English Liberties**), It pronounced 
illegal — 

1. Obtaining supplies in any manner without the sanc- 
tion of an Act of Parliament ; and prosecuting or impri- 
soning any one refusing to pay money illegally exacted. 

2. Quarteripg soldiers and sailors on private individuals. 

3. " Commissions for proceeding by martial law." 
After considerable shuffling, Charles, seeing that there 

was no other way of obtaining the subsidies voted, and 
that Buckingham's impeachment was being again spoken 
of, gave his assent to the Bill in the customary words, 
" Soit droit fait comme est desiri" 

In the Second Session, the Commons, annoyed at tonnage 
and poundage having been levied since their last session, 
without their consent, and consequently in violation of 
the Petition of Right, and at the favour shown by Charles 
to the Arminian clergy, whose proclivities were decidedly 
Popish, and who supported the King in his struggles for 
absolute power, passed three Resolutions condemning as 
traitors to the country those who should — 

1. Introduce Popery, Arminianism, or any other change 
in religion. 

2. Advise the King to exact tonnage and poundage, 
without consent of Parliament. 

3. Pay tonnage and poundage illegally levied. 

Charles, enraged at this bold measure, dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and imprisoned and fined HoUis, Strode, Seldon, 
Eliot, and other leaders of the popular party, whom he 
termed '* Vipers." 

Eliot died in the Tower. 

From 1629 to 1640 Charles called no Parliament, and 

Proceeded to greater stretches than ever of his prerogative, 
upplies were obtained by illegally reviving monopolies — 
levying ship-money and excise dues, — and fining persons 
under the provisions of old laws, or for offences not recog- 
nised by the statute-book. The most unconstitutional 
measure, however, of which he was guilty, was giving the 
force of law to his proclamations. 
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Daring this period Charles's chief advisers were Lord 
Strafford (formerly Sir Thomas Wentworth) in civil 
affairs, and Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury^ in church 
matters. 

Fourth, or "Short," Parliament, Ap. 13-May 6, 
1640, — assembled by Charles to obtain supplies for the 
projected war with Scotland. 

The King asked for ^£840,000, and declared his readiness 
to forego ship-money, if that amount were granted. The 
Commons, before voting money, began an inquiry into 
abuses, and Charles dismissed them after a session of three 
weeks. 

The King now iassembled a council of peers at York, 
and laid before them the state of affairs between him and 
the Scots. They urged him to treat with the Scots, and 
meanwhile, to assemble another Parliament. 

Fifth, or "long," Parliament, met Nov. 3, 1640, — 

purged, 1648, — the remnant ejected by CromweU, 1653, — 
recalled, and finally dissolved March 16, 1660. 

The following were the chief ctcts of this celebrated 
assembly : — 

1. Several victims of Star Chamber and other illegal prose- 
cutions released. 

2. Strafford and Land impeached of High Treason. 
Strafford, 'snuffing danger, had feared to present himself 

in this Parliament, but Charles, who could ill spare his 
counsels and support, induced him to alter his decision, 

Promising, (so little did he realise his own danger), that 
e would so protect him that not a hair of his head should 
be injured. 

The Commons, sitting with locked doors, unanimously 
voted a general impeachment of Strafford, and Fym was 
chosen to carry it up to the Lords. Just as he, accom- 
panied by the majority of the House, presented himself in 
the Upper Chamber, the accused, all unsuspecting, entered, 
and was, immediately, ordered into custody, Nov. 11, a 
little over a week after Parliament had met. 

Next month, after another debate, of less than half an 
hour, a like impeachment was voted against Laud, wha 
was, thereupon, also committed to custody, Dec 18. 

Dreading a similar fate, Lord Keeper Fincb, and Sii 
Thomas Windebank, the secretary, fled to the Continent 
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8. The Trienniftl Bill passed, — providing that not more 
than three years' interval should elapse between one 
Parliament and the next. 

4. A Bill passed that the present Parliament shonld last till 
it dissolved itsell 

5. A Bill eondemning Ship Money afl illegal 

6. The Abolition of the Star Chamber and the High Commis- 
sion Courts. 

7. A ** Bemonstranee of the State of the Kingdom," drawn 
np and presented to Charles. It enumerated all the acts, 
of tyranny and instances of misgovemment, from the 
commencement of the reign, — rehearsed the measures they 
had passed since the meeting of this Parliament, — detailed 
the- obstacles that had been thrown in their way, and 
offered suggestions as to their removal, so that they 
might be successful in their '^ endeavours of restoring and 
establishing the ancient honour, greatness, and security of 
the crown and nation." 

In consequence of this Bemonstrance there arose in the 
Commons the two parties of Royalists [MalignantsX and 
Parliamentarians. The Royalist party considered that 
Charles had conceded as much as could be expected ; but 
the Parliamentarians had no confidence in him, and were 
bent on achieving con^lete constitutional freedom. 

These two parties were called, also, respectively, 

Cavaliers and Bonndlieads, — these terms originating 
thus : — 

About the period of the impeachment of the bishops 
there were continual riots at Westminster, those prelates 
and members who adhered to the Crown meeting with 
insult and reproach from the mob supporting the popular 
party, who, moreover, were not chary of abuse and menace 
of the King. On the other hand, numbers of reduced 
officers, and young students of the Inns of Court, ranged 
themselves on the side of the sovereign, and frequent, and 
sometimes sanguinary fights occurred between the two 
factions, from whose antagonism sprang the nicknames, 
the latter being bestowed, by their foes, upon the rabble, 
on account of their short-cropped hair, — the former being 
given, in return, sarcastically. 

8. Impeaehment of the Arehbishop of Tork and the other 
pvdateB. The bishops were extremely unpopular, owing 
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to their opposing the measures passed by the Commons. 
The Archbishop of York being insulted by the crowd in 
going to the Lords, he and the other bishops signed a pro- 
test declaring that they were kept from the House by 
force, and that ail measures passed during tbeir absence 
would be invalid. The Commons impeached them of hieh 
treason, — the Lords confirmed the impeachment, — and the 
bishops were sent to the Tower. 

Early in 1642 Charles determined on a decided step^ 
that should overawe the Commons, and restore his weak- 
ened authority. He sent the Attorney-General to demand 
the surrender of Vjm^ Hampden, HoUis, Hazelrig, Strode, 
and Lord Kimbolton, on a charge of high treason. Hiey 
were not forthcoming, and on the next day Charles came 
to the House in person, with a large body of armed men, 
to seize the accused ; but they were designedly absent. 
Charles asked the Speaker where they were, and ne replied 
that he could only see and speak as the House commanded 
him, — while, as the King was leaving the Hall, the mem- 
bers exclaimed " Privilege I " This violation of Magna 
Charta and of Parliamentary liberty was so clear a proof 
that the King was determined to pursue and widen his 
unconstitutional course, that the Commons were filled 
with the most serious alarm, and determined on more 
decided measures than ever. Charles himself saw that he 
had gone too far,— allowed the six members to return 
unmolested to the House, — retired to Hampton Courts 
and thence sent to ask the Commons to formulate their 
complaints and demands. The main demand was, that, 
as a guarantee of his good faith, he should give them the 
temporary control of the militia, the Tower, and the other 
roysd fortresses. To this he gave a decided refusal, and 
the Cirsril War was the result. 

9. A Bill passed for ordering the Militia, — Charles refusing 
his consent thereto. 

10. A Bill depriving Bishops of their Votes in Parliament, — 
the last Act assented to by Charles before the Civil War 
began. 

Early in 1644, Charles assembled at Oxford a rival Par- 
liainent, composed of the Boyalist members of the House ; 
they sat only three months, and effected nothing. 

After the battle of Naseby Charles fled to Wales, and 
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thence, on learning that the Scots were marching upon 
him, to Oxford. On Fairfax advancing towards the city, 
the King again fled to Newark, and there gave himself up 
to the Scots, who continued moving north with him, in 
spite of a demand from Parliament that he should be 
handed over to them. 

The Parliament then sent proposals to the King, — ^to 
serve as the basis of negotiations for his restoration to 
power, — demanding the abolition of Episcopacy, the sig- 
nature of Charles to the Covenant^ the control of the army 
and navy for twenty years, and the exception of seventy 
of his party from the terms of a general amnesty. The 
Scots approved of these measures, and Charles, without 
giving a definite answer, asked that he might return to 
London to confer upon the proposed terms. The Scots, 
accordingly, offered to give him up to the Parliament, and 
to return home, on payment being made for the assistance 
they had rendered. £200,000 were paid down, and an 
equal amount promised them in two years' time, — upon 
which they delivered Charles into the care of the Parlia- 
mentaiy commissioners, who conveyed him to Holmby 
House, Northamptonshire. 

The Presbyterian majority in the Commons, fearful of 
losing their ascendency, now meditated great reductions in 
the army, which consisted mainly of Independents. The 
army took vigorous measures to prevent this step, and to 
maintain their ascendency. A council of officers and 
adfiUators (nicknamed " agitators ") was appointed ; — 
Charles was seized by Comet Joyce, and removed to Hamp- 
ton Court ; the army marched to London, in spite of an 
order from Parliament forbidding their approach, entered 
the city, under Fairfax, and the measures that had been 
passed to their detriment were nullified. 

The leading officers now offered Charles easier terms 
than the Parliament had proposed ; but he proudly re- 
fused to treat with them. The Parliament, in concert 
with the officers, made another attempt at negotiations ; 
but these were broken of, since it was found that he was 
in secret communication with the Scots. 

Fearing the consequences that might follow the dis- 
covery of his treachery, the King fled to the Isle of Wight, 
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inteDding to escape to the Continent ; but he was kept in 
custody at Carisbrooke Castle, by Colonel Hammond. 

Meanwhile, the republican party in the army, "who were 
nicknamed '^ Lbyellers " (from their aiming at national 
equality in Church and State), and who were in a large 
majority, clamoured loudly for Charles's trial. 

The Parliament, however, determined on another effort, 
and sent fresh proposals to the King, the chief of which 
were that they should have the control of the army for 
twenty years, and that he should declare that their con- 
duct during the Civil War had been right. Charles, being 
again engaged in negotiations with the Scots, refused to 
entertain them, and made an unsuccessful attempt at 
escape from Carisbrooke. Parliament then passed a reso- 
lution that any one attempting again to treat with him, 
without consent of both Houses, should be declared a 
traitor. 

The Civil War now broke out afresh in Wales and Scot- 
land, and Cromwell and the other Independent officers 
were obliged to leave their seats in the House and take 
the field. 

The Presbyterians, finding themselves again in the 
majority, determined to secure their power by replacing 
Charles on the throne. They sent Commissioners to pro- 
pose his agreement to the Treat r op Newport, the terms 
of which were the same as those sent to him when he was 
with the Scotch army. He consented to resign the con- 
trol of the army, and to abolish Episcopacy for three 
years; but demanded that all his followers should be 
included in the amnesty. Both Houses agreed to treat on 
this basis ; but the army were on the alert, and the day 
after the resolution passed. 

Pride's Purge was administered to the Commons, — 
Colonel Pride going to the House, by Lord Grey's orders, 
with an armed force, and excluding the greater number of 
the Presbyterian members, Dec. 6, 1648. 

The weeded chamber, which was nicknamed the 

Bump Parliament, Dec. 6, 1648-Ap. 20, 1653,— had 

the Bang conveyed to Windsor, and determined on his 
trial for high treason. 

CromweU, who had been in command in Scotland, ap- 
proved, on his return, of the steps the army had taken. 
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The Lords refusing to take any part against Charles, 
the Lower House appointed 150 commissioners to try the 
King. On January 20th, the Court opened in Westmin- 
ster Hall, sixty-six of its members, under the presidency 
of John Bradshaw, a lawyer, being present. The charges, 
including all the grievances of the reign of which he had 
been the author, were read : — Charles entered a dignified 
protest against their right to try him, which availed him 
nothing: — lengthy evidence was given: — and, on the 27th, 
he was condemned to execution as a "tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and public enemy " to the nation. • 

The sentence was carried out January 30th, in front of 
Whitehall. On the scaffold Charles protested that he was 
not responsible for the war, and that he died a martyr to 
liberty, for refusing to allow the sword to be omnipotent 
in the State. And even at this last moment, with *' the 
ruling passion strong in death,'' he declared that the people 
had no right to any part in the government. He urged his 
son's clauns to the throne, — declared to Bishop Juxon, 
who attended him on the scaffold, that he died a Protestant 
Churchman, — conversed in noble and elevated sentiments 
for a moment with his spiritual adviser, — gave Juxon the 
George he was wearing, with the mysterious and unex- 
plained word ^^ Rememher r^ — calmly placed his neck on 
the block, — gave the signal, — and at a single blow his head 
was severed by a masked executioner, whose identity has 
never been established, but who is asserted by some 
authorities to have been Cromwell himself. 

The execution of Charles was utterly unconstitutional, — 
far more so than any of his own most illegal measures, for 
the following reasons amongst many: — 

1. By Magna Charta, no freeman can be sentenced 
without the " lawful judgment of his peers." Charles, as 
monarch, had no peers, and none in the land had the 
slightest right to sit in judgment on him. 

2. No Court of Law can legally be established without 
consent of King, Lords, and Commons ; but the Court that 
tried Charles was constituted by the Commons alone. 

3. No capital sentence can legally be carried into effect 
unless the death-warrant be signed by the monarch; — and 
certainly Charles did not sign his. 

The one right and open course would have been to depose 
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Charles. He had violated his Coronation Oath, and bad 
thus, of his own will and act, dissolved the compact 
between himself and his people, who were consequently 
no longer bound to fulfil their part of the contract. But 
though great advances had been made towards clear views 
of political liberty, the power of the people to depose an 
unconstitutional sovereign does not seem to have been 
fully realised until James II/s reign. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND EELIOIOITS AFEAIBS. 

• Primates.— Abbott ; Laud ; none from 1645 to 1660. 

A.t Charles's accession, he made Laud, a leading Ar- 
minian, his counsellor in Church matters. The result was 
soon seen in Papist innovations. New forms and cere- 
monies were introduced, — ^tapers adorned the altars, and 
images of saints were placed in the churches, — and the 
Eucharist was declared to be a sacrifice. At the same 
time, the 

Book of Sports was directed to be published in the 
churches. 

The result of these measures was to drive numbers of 
the clergy into the Puritan ranks, and to originate another 
party csJJed Doctrinal Puritans, who, while opposing these 
mnovations, as contrary to the doctrines of the Beforma- 
tion, did not, like the Puritans proper, object to forms. 

Laud and the High Church clergy supported Charles in 
all his unconstitutional measures. 

After the dissolution of the " Short Parliament," Convo- 
cation showed their sympathy with the King by voting 
him £120,000, and passing canons declaring the *' divine 
right of kings." 

A desire for a change of ecclesiastical system was the 
necessary consequence of these measures, and, chiefly 
owing to the near association with Scotland during the 
reign, the majority of voices seemed in favour of 
Presbyterianism. 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines, 1643,— was 

called together by the Commons to reform the constitu- 
tion and liturgy of the Established Church. It met in 
Henry VII.'s Chapel, Westminster, and consisted of 120 
clergy (mostly with Presbyterian leanings), and thirty of 
the Lords and Commons. They drew up the Assrmblt's 
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Confession of Faith, the Assembly's Catechism, and a 
DiBECTORT for Publio WORSHIP to be used instead of 
the Book of Common Prayer, which received the sanction 
of Parliament. 

The Assembly also declared that Presb^terianism was 
of Divine appointment, and passed resolutions giving the 
eodesiasticsd courts the right to put down private assem- 
blies for worship, and to exercise a censorship of the press. 
But the Independents, who were powerful in the Com- 
mons and omnipotent in the army, prevented these mea- 
sures becoming law. A few P^esbyteri^es were constituted ; 
but the party soon lost their power. 

Bifllioprics were abolislied by Parliament, 1646. 

The High Commission Court,— was Laud's great en- 
gine of oppression in this reign. 

It wcu established 1683, and consisted of forty-four mem- 
bers, twelve being bishops. 

It tried offences against religion, — e.g,f heresy, non- 
attendance at church, publication of sedition, slander, and 
immorality. 

It tried cases without juries, compelled the accused to 
reply on oath to all questions put to him, and punished by 
fines, imprisonment, and excommunication. 

It is clear that a court thus irresponsibly constituted 
could be made a formidable instrument of tyranny, and 
this it gradually became, until Laud so abused it by the 
trial and severe punishment of persons for trivial and 
imaginary offences, that the Long Parliament abolished it, 

Two instances of suits in this court, during this reign, 
will show the character of its proceedings : — 

1. The Bishop of Lincohi was fined £10,000 for slander- 
ing Laud, 

2. Canon Smart, for protesting against the High Church 
innovations, was fined £500, and thrown into prison, where 
he remained eleven years, till set free by the Long Par- 
liament. 

VAEIOTJS MATTEES. 

Ship Money,— was a tax levied by Charles, under pre- 
text of providing a fleet to guard the coast against pirates. 
Its real purpose was either to provide the King with money 
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for his own use, or to strengthen the navy for his service 
in case war should break out between himself and the 
Parliament. This tax was originated 1634, and was then 
exacted only from seaports. The measure was illegal, since 
it was not authorised by Parliament ; but at first no objec- 
tion was made to it, as it seemed plausibly just that ports 
should contribute to their own safety. But, as it proved 
a profitable source of revenue, the tax was extended, in 
1635, to inland plaoes. 

John EUmpden, a Buckinghamshire yeoman, was rated 
at 20s., and refuse4 to pay, declaring the demand to be 
illegal, and appealing against it to the Court of Exchequer. 
All the judges were present at the trial ; seven declared the 
tax lawful, and two, Hutton and Croke, illegal Thus 
Hampden lost his cause ; but the opinions of the King's 
absolute power which the majority of the judges advanced 
during the trial had a great effect in alarming the people, 
and exciting them against Charles, — so that the trial had 
not a little influence in causing the Civil War. 

The Court of Star Chamber, — was, in this reign, the 

great engine of political persecution. 

It was, probably, established in 1448, and took its name, 
it is said, from its internal decorations. It consisted of 
the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Privy Seal, one Bishop, 
one temporal Peer, and the Chief Judges. 

It was established for the purpose of abolishing main- 
tenance ; but gradually extended its jurisdiction, until it 
embraced civil offences of all kinds ; more especially for- 
gery, perjury, riot, libel, conspiracy, and contempt of pro- 
clamations. It could adso revise and set. aside veraicts 
recorded in other courts. It tried cases without juries, 
and its penalties were fines, the pillory, and other humili- 
ating public exposures, flagellation, imprisonment, and 
mutilation. 

It had become a formidable instrument in the hands of 
Elizabeth ; but its proceedings under Charles were so 
outrageous that the Long Parliament abolished it, 1641. 

Tv)o cases tried hy this court in this reign, will gijre a fair 
notion of the style of its proceedings: — 

1. Prtnnb, a lawyer, wrote in 1633, a work called 
'^ Histrio-Mastix,'' in opposition to the stage, and reflecting 
on the character of actresses, who had, in this reign, ap- 
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peared on the boards for the iirst time. As they had oome 
from France under the Queen's patronage, and she herself 
had acted at a Court performance, it was pretended that 
the book was meant for a libel on her. Prynne was fined 
£5000, pilloried with loss of his ears, struck off the Uni- 
versity and Inns of Court rolls, and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

2. Leiqhton, a Scotch minister, wrote a work called 
" Zion's Plea against the Prelacy,'* in which he denounced 
Episcopacy, and said some sharp things about the Queen, 
who was a zealous Papist. He was fined ;£10,000, — 
whipped and pilloried, — had his ears cut off, his nose slit, 
and his cheeks branded S,S, (= Sower of Sedition), — was 
expelled the Church, — and sentenced to life-imprisonment ; 
but was released by the I^ong Parliament. 

Tonnage and Ponndage,— were Customs-dues first 
levied in Edward III.'s reign, and consisted of a certain 
charge on every tiin of wine imported, and on eyery pound 
of merchandise either imported or exported. 

nrVENTIONS, DISCOVEEIES, AND 

IMFEOVEMENTS. 

Hackney Coaclies introduced into London, 1625. 

The Postal System originated, 1635, between a few 
of the most important towns. 

The Cotton Manufactnre commenced, about 1638. 

The Silk Manufacture greatly increased. 

CrOal used for smelting iron, and in very small quan- 
tities for domestic purposes. Nearly all the coal came 
from Newcastle. 

COMHEECE AND COLONISATION. 
The East India Company bnilt Madras, and Port 

St George, on purchased land, 1640. 

SCOTCH AEFAIES. 

Acting by Laud's advice, Charles determined to aboiish 
Presbyterianism, and to make the Scotch Church one in 
government and worship with that of England. A lituz^ 
appointed to be used for the first time on Sunday, July 23, 
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1637 ('' Stony Sunday ")• ^Q many churches the officiating 
ministers were pelted and roughly handled, — while at St. 
Giles's, Edinburgh, Ja7iet GecSes threw a stool at the head 
of the Dean, when he commenced the liturgy. 

A genersd alarm spread through the country, and at 
Edinburgh an aasemoly termed the "Four Tables," — 
composed of representatives of the four orders of minis- 
ters, noblemen, gentry, and commoners, — met, and drew 
up 

The Covenant, 1638, — ^pledging all who should sign it 
to oppose any innovation in Church government or rituaL 
It soon bore the names of nearly all 4;he adults in the 
country. Charles then consented not to enforce the canons 
and liturgy until a Parliament and a General Assembly of 
the Church had been held, — hoping that he should gain 
their consent to his measures. But the General Assem- 
bly, in spite of an order from Charles to dissolve, sat until 
it had obliterated every trace of Episcopacy from the 
Church. 

Charles now resorted to force, and, assembling a small 
army, advanced to Berwick, whither the Scots nastened 
to meet him. Finding his troops were not to be depended 
upon, the King hinted at an accommodation, and the 
result was — 

The Pacification of Berwick, 1639,— providing that 

the Scots should return home, on condition that a Parlia- 
ment and General Assembly should be held to debate the 
points at issue. 

The Assembly carried the most decisive resolutions 
against Episcopacy. 

The Parliament showed symptoms of attacking Charles's 
prerogative, and was abruptly dismissed. 

Charles, guided by Laud and Strafford, determined on 
bringing the Scuts to submission by force of arms. 

To procure supplies for this purpose, he summoned his 
fourth Parliament; but it was dissolved, as usual, without 
his obtaining any, so that he was unable to equip ade- 
quate forces. The Scots, under Greneral Leslie, crossed 
the border, and met the English, under Lord Conway, at 

Newbnm-on-Tyne (Northumberland), 1640. — The 
Encrlish cavalry was routed with great loss. 
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The Scotcli aimy advanced to the northern boundaries 
of Yorkshire. Charles, by the advice of a Conndl of 
Peers, -which he had assembled at York, agreed to treat, 
and sent sixteen peers to meet eight Scotch commissioners 
at Ripon. The result was 

The Treaty of Bipon, 1640,— provided that 

1. The matters in debate should be discussed finally in 
London. 

2. Meanwhile hostilities should cease. 

3. The Scots should receive £5^600 per week, until the 
diiroute should be settled. 

The Long Parliament now met, and their sweeping mea- 
sures made Charles anxious to obtain the favour of the 
Scots, since he foresaw that he might have to look to them 
for aid against the English. He accordingly induced them, 
by lavish promises^ to disband their army. Soon after he 
visited Scotland, assembled a Parliament, and granted 
them almost everything they asked. 

When the Ciml War broke out the Scots held aloof. 
But, in the middle of 1643, when they saw the Boyalists 
in the ascendant, their fears were aroused, for they knew 
if Charles and his party triumphed, one of the tirst uses 
of their victory would be to force upon them the Church 
they loathed. Accordingly, when Parliament sent com- 
missioners to ask the co-operation of the Scots, they con- 
sented, on Parliament acceptinj^ 

The Solemn Leagpie and Covenant, 1643,— ]3y which 

1. The Scots promised to send 21,000 troops to aid the 
Parliament. 

2. The English promised to pay the Scotch army £31,000 
per month. 

3. It was mutually agreed that the Church of England 
should be remodelled according to Scripture, and the best 
refontked churches. 

This adhesion of the Scots was fatal to the Boyalist 
cause! 

The Scotch Boyalists, under the Earl of Montrose, gained 
several victories, — the two chief of which were 

Tippermnir, 1644, — ^the Covenanters being commanded 
by Lord Elcho. 

Kilsjrtlly 1645,— the Covenanters being commanded by 
Qeneral fiaiUie, and losing 6000 in slain alone. 
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Bat at 

Philiphangllf 1646, — Montrose wasdefeated byGeneral 
Lesley, and the King's cause irretrievably rained in 
Scotland. 

After Naseby, Charles finally surrendered himself to the 
Scots at Newark : they handed him over to the Parlia- 
mentary commissioners, and returned to Scotland. 

After a time, a feeling arose amongst a portion of the 
Scotch, that Charles was being hardly treated, and secret 
negotiations were set on foot with him, having for their 
aim his restoration on easier terms than Parliament offered. 
Parliament, discovering this, refused to treat with him 
any longer, and declared that any one negotiating with 
him would be guilty of high treason. This caused a 
Eoyalist reaction, in which the Scotch took part They 
entered. England, under the Duke of Hamilton, and, being 
jomerl by Langdale, drove Lambert before them ; but he 
effected ii junction with Cromwell, who, at 

Preston, 1648, — utterly defeated the Eoyalists, after a 
stubborn fight, — ^took Hamilton a day or two after, — and 
then, marching to Scotland, reduced the country to sub- 
mission, and remained in it for two months to insure 
quietude. 

ISISH AFFAIRS. 

The period was rendered terribly memorable in Ireland 
by the 

eSEAT BBBELLIOK, 1641 :— 

Origi/n, — Popular discontent at 

1. The Colonization, under James 7., of the lands of Ulster 
and other parts, forfeited by rebellion, by English and 
Scotch adventurers, (mostly Protestants). 

2. The penal laws in force against Romanists, (of whom 
the bulk of the population consisted). 

3. The mis-government of Strafford, who had defrauded 
Hoyal grantees, (after paying for their grants), — declared 
the lands of Connaught foxfeited, on pretence that tiiey 
belonged to the Crown, — allowed no one to leave the 
Island without his licence,— established mighty monopo- 
lies for his own adva^tajze, — imposed arbitrary taxes, and 
levied them by militsa*y £)rce, — ^imposed the Articles on the 
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Irish CiiTircIi, — and set up the authority of the Executive 
over the Law Courts. 

Leaders. — ^Boger Kore, (an Irishman celebrated for 
braveiy and ability); Sir Fhelim O'Neil, (the representa- 
tive of the Tyrone family); and Lord Magoire* 

Object, — To massacre, and easpd^ the English^ — and 
establish an independent Romish State^ under the protector- 
ship of Spain. 

Strafford had raised the army in Ireland from 3,000 to 
12,000 men, (with the secret purpose of employing them 
for Charles's benefit in England), and, thereby, had been 
able to keep the people in subjection. But Parliament had 
insisted on reducmg the force to its original dimensions, 
the result of which rash step was to greatly weaken the 
English grasp on the country, and to turn loose on it a 
large body of men, mostly Papists, familiar with the use 
of arms. 

The old Irish, seeing their opportunity, and encouraged 
by the successful effoits of English and of Scots to ob^n 
redress of grievances, took advantage of the state of things 
in their own country and the distracted condition of 
England to raise the standard of revolt. 

The approach of winter having been fixed upon for the 
commencement of the revolt, ^o that the difficulty of 
transporting troops might be augmented)^ the insurgents 
be^an by a surprise attack on 

Bnblin Castle, Octr. 23, IMlf^which failed, owing 
to betrayal of the plan. 

Meanwhile, (/Neil and his confederates set up the stand- 
ard of rebellion in Ulster, and, immediately, were joined 
wholesale by their fellow-countrymen. 

The insurgents confined themselves, at first, to seisdng the 
estates, houses, cattle, and other property, of the settlers, in 
this province. When, however, they had stripped their 
victims thus, they, under the direction of their leaders 
and the priests, embarked 'Upon one of the most h(Mrrible 
massacres in history, immense numbers of the wretched 
''heretics," man, woman, and child, being, variously, burned, 
(numbers in the ruins of their own houses), buried alive, 
and drowned, while others were stripped of their dothefif, 
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and tamed naked out of doors, amidst unusually ligorons 
cold and severe tempest. 

The English of Ulster beinff totally annihilated, the 
Bebellion rapidly spread through the other divisions. The 
bloodshed tnerein was comparativelj light, but the bar- 
barities exercised rivalled those in the North. 

The old English seUlers, '<of the Pale," (who were 
Bomanists), seem, at first, not to have been in the secret, 
for they censured the rebels, professed abhorrence of their 
atrocities^ and induced the magistrates to give them arms 
for the avowed purpose of supporting the Government. 
Soon, however, their religious overcame their political 
sympathies and convictions, — ^they joined the insurgents, 
taking Lord Gormanstone as leader, and, speedily, b^»une 
worthy rivals in brutality of the old Irish. 

The total of those who perished in all the provinces is 
estimated at from 50,000 to 200,000, the former being the 
number given by Clarendon, who would not over-do his 
calculation. 

Only the holding out of Dublin Castle preserved the 
English name in the Island. 

regarding the charge that the King instigated, or, at 
least, connived at, the Bebellion, it seems pretty clear, 
from documentary evidence* that he was aware of the 
existence, long before the outbreak, of a revolutionary 
attempt bein^ in contemplation, — and that he " wished to 
turn this f eehng to his own puiposes^ by causing an armed 
demonstration in Ireland, against the Eftglish Parliament/' 

It is strongly significant that he, on hearing of the rising, 
tffrote to his Secretary : *^I hope this tU-news of Irdand 
will hinder some of these foUies in EnglandJ' 

Large bodies of troops, English and Scotch, were sent 
over from time to time, to ptU down the rising, but with 
no result, the Bomanists remaining in arms, and even 
f orminff a 

Coniederatioii, 1642,— to give unity to their acts. 
At the same time they proferaed the utmost loyalty to 
Charles. 

By the exertions of the Marquis of Ormond, LOrd- 
Lieutenant, and Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the 
Island, the Irish Council and magistrates were gradually 
enlisted on the side of the King, so that when the 
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a 

EnglUh Parliament sent Cammisnaners over to conduct 
the affairs of the Kingdom^ they were ezcladed from the 
Council. 

In 1643, there being about 50,000 troops under his 
orders, Ormond, acting on private instructions from Charles^ 
agreed to an 

Armistice with the BebeLs, Septr. 13,— whereby he 
was enabled to send over to his master's aid several Anglo- 
Irish regiments. 

In 1645, *' the State of Ireland " formed Article IIL 
oi i^08Q propounded at the fruitless negotiations at Ux" 
bridge. 

Later on, in the same year, occurred the battle of Naseby, 
and the consequent capture of the King's private papers, 
with their fatal evidence against Charles. 

In Irdandy the same year, a secret Treaty with the Rebels 
was concluded. — Charles, now in extremities, being anxious 
to have over to his assistance all the troops remaining in 
the Island, instructed Ormond to promise the insurgents 
the repeal of all penal laws against Papists, — and, at the 
same time, as they might demand further concessions 
which could not be made openly, he gave a private com'- 
mission to the Earl of Qlamorgan^ to levy men, and coin 
money, and employ the Crown revenues for their support, 
— ^and promised to ratify any treaty that nobleman might 
make, even if contrary to Law. But, to ^able him, if 
necessary, to disclaim it, (which he, presently, actually 
did), the King caused the document to be drawn out in- 
formally. 

In consonance with his instructions, Glamorgan con- 
cluded a 

Secret Treaty of Peace with the Kebels,— -amongst 

the stipulations being an understanding that they should 
retain all the churches they had held since the commence- 
ment of the War, on condition of assisting Charles with 
10,000 men ! 

A copy of this precious document fell into the hands of 
the English forces, being taJcen with the baggage of the 
titular Archbishop of Tuam, who was killed in a sortie of 
the garrison of Sligo, 

It was immediately published everywhere in Ireland, 
and copies sent to England. 
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Not only did Charles repudiate the Treaty, but, to keep 
up appearances, Glamorgan was actually thrown into 
prison, though soon relea^d« 

Upon his surrender to the Scots, the King sent orders to 
Ormond to submit (if he could not defend himself), to the 
Parliament, rather than to tibie Papists, which he, being in 
dire extremity, was nothing loath to do. Accordingly, he 
delivered vp 

Dublin, Drogbeda, Ihindalk, and other garrisons, to 

Colonel Jones, English commander, and himself quitting the 
Island for Engluid, to eventually join Charles, in France, 
1647. 

Meanwhile, the Papists, dreading the Parliament, and 
disgusted with the indiscretion and insolence of Binuccini, 
the Nuncio, saw that their only safe resource lay in 
supporting Charles's cause. Earl Clanricarde formed a 
secret 

Combination amongst the Komanist8,~drove the 

Nuncio from the Island, — and invited Ormond to return, 
and resLBsume the Government. 

The latter consented, and came back, 1648, — and, im- 
mediately condvded a 

Treaty with the Papists : — 

Articles : — 

1. The King to 

(1). Grant full freedom of worship. 
(2). Bedress all grievances of religion and trade. 
(3.) Establish the independence of the Irish Govern- 
ment 

2. The Irish to support an army of 17,500. 

The army was raised, — and the Parliament, (occupied at 
home with the anxieties of the final struggle with the 
King^s party), totally neglecting their interests in Ireland, 
Ormond readily redtLced 

Bundalk, Drogheda, and other garrisons^ and threat- 
ened Jones tn 

Dublin, — which, with Londonderry, was the only strong- 
hold left the Parliamentarians in the Island. At the 
moment of Charles's execution, it seemed very probable 
that Ireland would be lost to England. 
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CONTEMFOEABT SOVESEIONS. 

France. Oermany. Spain. 

Louis XIII. Fbbdinand IL Philip IV. 

Louis XIY. Ferdinand IIL 

Popes. 
Urban YIIL Iknooemt X 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Bates — Jan. 30, 1649-1660, May 29. 

The hiBtory of the Commonwealth consists of three 
periods : — 

1. From Charles L's Execution to the appointment of 
Cromwell as Lord Protector, 1649-1653. 

2. Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate, 1663-1658. 

3. From Cromwell's death to the Restoration, 1658-1660. 
[It is not, however, desirable to follow this division in the 

ensuing pages : it wiU he easy for the student who masters 
them to narrate separately, if required, the events, (general 
or fecial), of either cf the three epochs]. 

During the period termed the " Commomoealth** Charles 
II, vfos, dejure. King, his regnal years being, according to 
the Judges, dateable from Jany. 30, 1649. 

WAE8. 

1. THE CIVIL WAB, 1642-1651. 

1. In England. — Details have been given under {and 
must he here narrated from), **Sootoh aSButs/' because it 
was mainly confined to, or comiected with, Scotland. 

2. In Scotland, — see ** scotch Affairs." 
S. In Ireland,—<ee« Irish Affiiirs." 
2. WITH THE DUTCH. 1662-1654. 

Cause, — the rejection, by the Dutch Eepublic, of a pro- 
posal of alliance with i^gland. The Dutch were, at this 
time, almost omnipotent at sea, and thought themselves in 
a position to treat with contemptuous indilierence the 
overtures of the Commonwealth. Her envoys were insulted 
and ill-treated, and Boyalist refugees were encouraged to 
settle in Holland. 
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In retaliatioD, England paased the Navigation Act. 
which dealt a death-blow to Dutch Commerce, and 

declared wax, Jnly 9, 1662. 

Events : — 

1662:— 

Previous to the declaration of War^ 

Hostilities commenced, early in May, by Commodore Tounip, 
"who Jvred on a Dutch vessel, for not saluting the Euglish 
flag. Soon after, occurred a battle 

Off Dover, May 19. — English victoriov^. 

E. corns, — Bobert Blake; Captain Bourne. 

D. com, — ^Van Tromp. 

Tromp had 42 sail, Blake only 15, which were, however, 
reinforced, after the fight had begun, by 8 more^ under 
Bourne. In spite of his numerical inferiority, Blake 
maintained the battle for 5 hours, sinking one, and taking 
another, of the ships of the enemy, who, then, night coming 
on, made off to the Dutch coast. 

After the declaration of War, 

Blake, sailing to the N. of Scotland, drove away the 
DuXch herring '* busses." Eetuming thence, he was met by 
Van Tromp. A storm prevented an engagement, and 
Tromp returned to Holland, where he met with such 
unmerited censure, that he resigned, being succeeded by 
tiie equally brave and more skilful De Euyter, who, with 
60 ships, convoying 30 merchantmen through the Channel, 
was encountered by an English squadron, only 40 strong, 
in battle 

Off Flymoutli, Aug. 16. — Indecisive, 

E. com, — Sir Geo. Aysone. 

D, com, — De Bnyter. 

Night parted the combatants, and next day the Dutch-* 
man sheered oif, with his convoy, the English being too 
cut up to follow. 

The gallant H!ollander, reinforced by a squadron under 
De Witt, speedily returned, and encountered a nearly 
equal English force in battle 

In the Downs, Septr. 28. — English victorious. 

E. corns, — ^Blake ; Fenn ; Bourne. 

D, corns, — De Bnyter; Comelini De Witt. 
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The enemy's rear-admiral was boarded and taken, two 
others were sunk, and one blown up. Evening closed the 
conflict, and, next morning, the Dutch made all sail home, 
pursued by the English. 

Van Tromp was now restored to the command, and, 
under his vigorous and determined direction, immense 
preparations were made for carrjdng the war to a success- 
ful issue. In two months, he was enabled to set sail from 
Holland with nearly 90 well-manned ships. Blake, on the 
other hand, owing to disgraceful naval maladministration, 
could muster but 37 sail, of which nearly all were unsound, 
and all badly-furnished in every way, while many of the 
captains were mutinous. Yet he did not hesitate to meet 
the Dutchman in baitle near 

Goodwin Sands, Noyr. 28. — Dutch victorious. 

D. corns, — ^Van Tromp; De Buyter. 

E, com. — Blake. 

After 5 hours' gallant resistance, Blake was compelled 
to retreat, with great loss, and terribly shattered, to the 
Thames. 

Tromp now sailed up and down Channel, unmolested, 
with a besom at his mast-head to indicate that he had 
swept the English from the sea. 

Meanwhile, the indomitable Blake was vigorously re- 
forming abuses, and refitting the fleet, no less than 80 
ships l^ing, by his exertions, at sea early in 

1663:— 

This fleet, lying in the Channel, was not long in finding 
the enemy, and giving haitle 

Oflf Portland, Feb. 18. — English victorious. 

E. corns, — Blake ; General Monk ; Bean, 

D. „ — ^Van Tromp ; Be Snyten 
. Blake was lying off Portland Island when he descried 
Tromp, with 76 ships, convoying 300 merchantmen up 
Channel, and, at once, attacked, the result being a running 
fight of three days, lasting till Feb. 20. 

This was the fiercest engagement that had taken place 
during the War, Tromp fighting with magnificent pluck 
and tenacity, and, finally, makmg a skilful retreat, with 
the loss, however, of 11 of his own ships, 30 of the convoy, 
2000 slain, and 1500 prisoners ; the English had only one 
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vessel Blink, but their whole fleet was greatly shattered, 
while their slain totalled almost as high as those of the 
Datch. 

From this point onwards, the war was conducted with 
"vigor . . unanimity," and success. The next affair of 
importance was a great haXtU 

Off the North Foreland, June 3, and i.— English 

victorious, 

E. cam«.~Monk; Dean, (killed, by a chain-shot) ; Blake 
(came up the seconcMay, and decided the fight). 

D. com, — ^Van Tromp. 

The enemy lost 19 ships, and 1,300 prisoners : the 
English suffered very little. 

Van Tromp hastened, with his shattered fleet, to the 
Texel, and was there blockaded, by Monk, Blake remaining 
on shore ill. In a few weeks, the Dutchman had refitted, 
and made an attempt to break through the English line, 
thus bringing on a latac 

Off the Texel, July 29-31. — English victorious. 

E. oom<.— Monk ; Fenn. 

2). com. — ^Van Tromp ; (killed, by a musket-ball through 
the heart, while with furious desperation, urging on his 
men.) 

The two sides being equal in force, (each having 100 
sail), ftkUl, and bravery, the fight was obstinate and pro- 
tracted, the result being in suspense until Van Tromp 
received his death-wound : De Kuyter then sheered on 
towards the Texel, with a loss of 30 ships, sunk or burned, 
and, (including prisoners), 6,000 men : the English had 
two vessels destroyed, and 1300 men slain or wounded. 

This victory decided the War, the Butch, overwhelmed 
with their disasters and losses, (these including 1200 sail, 
and amounting, in money, to more than their 20 years^ 
contest with Spain had cost them), eagerly sought to come 
to terms, and, in consequence, negotiations were opened, 
and issued in the signing of the offensive and defensive 

Treaty of Westminster, April 6| 1654. 

Main Articles : — 
1. The United Provinces to 
(1.) Becognise the supremacy of the flag of the British 
Commonwealth, in the narrow seas. 
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(2.) Eestore the Island of Poleron, and pay the East 
India Company £170,000 compensation for damages. 
(3.) Pay £3,615 to sufferers, daring the War, at Am- 
boyna, and compensate the Baltic merchants, also. 
2. Neither of the contracting parties to shelter or aid 
the enemies of the other. 
8. WrrH SPAIN, 165(^1660. 

Origvn,, — Cromwell's desire to extend the territory 
and power of England at the expense of Spain, together 
with, perhaps, strong religious antipathy on his part to 
the Bomish faith, especially that bigoted form of it which 
obtained in Spain. 

Events : — 
In 1665 :— 

Before War woi decked, 
CromweU required of S pai n 

1. A free trade to the W. Indies. 

2. The preemption of Spanish wool for English mer- 
chants. 

3. A guarantee that English traders should not be 
molested by the Inquisition. 

These demands were, of course, refused, whereupon, on 
pretence of depredations on the English commerce, a 
squadron was despatched to the W. Indies, for the purpose 
of taking 

St. Doming^, which was attouiked, unauccessfidly, with 
great loss and disgrace, by the commanders. Admiral Fenn, 
and Yenables, (under whom there were 4,000 troops on 
board). That they might not return without accomplishing 
anything, the two, then, proceeded to 

Jamaica, which important island surrendered at dis- 
cretion, May, 1655 — This valuable conquest did not, 
however, prevent the Protector from sending both the 
oommanders, on their return, in disgrace, to the Tower, for 
their failure at Hispaniola. 

Upon news of this expedition reaching Europe, 

Spain declared War,— and proceeded to seize all Eng- 
glish ships and merchandize within grasp. Cromwell then 
concluded an 

Alliance with France against Spain, Octr., 
1666:- 
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Blake, with Montague, made vigoroas preparations for 
hostilities, and proceedin^^ to Spain, lay off Cadiz, hoping 
to intercept the treasure ships, until want of water com- 
pelled them to sheer off towards Portugal, leaving, how- 
ever, a squadron of 7 ships, on the coast, under 

Captain Stayner, who, Septr. 9, took two gcdleons of the 
fleet from Lima, containing treasure to the value of nearly 
two millions. In 

1657 :- 

The Spanish treasure-fleet, 16 strong, was pursued, by 
the English admiral-in-chief, to the Cauaries. There it 
sheltered, and was brought to action, in the bay of 

Santa Cruz, (Teneriffe), Ap. 20. — English vie- 

torious. 

E, coma. — ^Blake ; Captain Stayner. 

The Spanish galleons were, with a large number of other 
vessels, moored under shelter of a strong castle and seven 
forts. With consummate daring, Blake, the wind favor- 
ing, sailed right into the crescent-shaped harbour, and, at 
once, commenced a fierce attack upon the enemy's ships, 
iJl of which, at the end of four hours, were on Are, Uie 
issue being their total destruction. Marvellously, just as 
this result was achieved, the wind served to bring the 
English fleet out of its dangerous position, which Blake 
successfully accomplished, the whole affair being one of 
the boldest and most dashing exploits in the ann^ds of oar 
navy. In 

1657:— 

A second Alliance with France was made, by Crom- 
well, on condition that Mardyke and Dunkirk should be 
given him as soon as they should be taken. In 

1658:— 

The Protector sent an army, 6000 strong, under (General 
Lockhart, into Flanders, to join the French, under Marshal 
Turenne. The Allies, then, formed the niege of 

Dunkirk : — 

AUtes* coms. — ^Tnrenne ; Lookhart. 
Sp. com. — Marquis of Leyden. 

The enemy's marching to relieve the place brought on 
the battle of the 

Dnnes, June 4« — Allies victorious. 
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AUietf corns, — Turenne; General LooUiart. 
8p. corns. — ^Don Juan; Prince of Cond6: Duke of York, 
(Jas. II). 

The defeat was total, and was owing mainly to the valor 
of Lockharfs "immortal six thousand," most of whose 
officers fell, in consequence of their heroic daring. 

Dunkirk surrendered Jnne 17» — and was, according to 
agreement, given up to the English, its possession being 
regarded by Cromwell as a means of obtaining (with 
French aid), the partition of the Low Countries. 

Ypres, Oravelines, and Oudenarde, now felly sucoes- 

uvely, into the hands cf the Allies. 

The Bestoration put an end to this War» as far as 

England was concerned. 

£ HKOB QUABBBLS WITH 

1. Portngal, 1653, 

Origin. — The Portuguese granting shelter to an English 
fleet which, soon after the execution of Charles I., revolted 
from the Parliament, and accepted Bupert for commander. 

Blake pursued the fleet to the Tagns, wherein it had 
taken shelter, and, having demanded from the King, and 
been refused, permission to attack it, treated Portugal 
as an enemy's country, and inflicted such damage on its 
shipping that the King was only too glad to negotiate a 

lureatyi— agreeing to 

1. Repair all injuries done to England. 

2. Pay the expenses of the hostilities Blake had eu- 
gagedin. 

8. Tuscany, 1655. 

Origin. — The Dukis having allowed some English 
ships, seized by Bupert, to he sold at Leghorn. 

Blake, appearing before the latter place, with the fleet 
he afterwards took to Algiers, &c, compelled the Duke to 
pay £60,000 reparation to the owners of the sold vessels. 

4. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 1655. 

Origin. — The piratical attacks of the Deys of these 
states upon the English shipping. 

Blake, with a squadron of 30 ships, fitted out at the 
same time that Penn's was equipped for the W. Indies, 
sailed to the Mediterranean. Having determined to put 
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an end to the exploits of the Deys, who were very Boouiges 
to that Sea, he saUed first to 

Algiers, whose ruler wisely gvbmitted, giving satisfaction 
for the past, and pledges for the future. — Thence he pro- 
ceeded to 

Tonifly — whose Dey insolently braved him, and, in con- 
sequence, had his castles^ (Porto Farino, and Goletta), 
destroyed, and his ships burned, to the great awe and ad- 
miration of that part of the world. Lastly, 

Tripoli, his fame having preceded him, from Tunis, made 
terms with the English amniral. 



OromweU interfered on behalf of the 

Vandoifl, the Protestants of the valleys of Savoy, 

(1655), who were being cruelly persecuted by the Duke of 
Savoy. Under his influence, the French Grovemment 
brought such pressure to bear that toleration^ and restor- 
ation of their ancient privileges, were granted to the 
sufferers. 

Cromwell's foreign policy, (though more meddlesome 
and high-handed than would suit our day), was ^* mag- 
nanimous, enterprising, and ultimately successful, and, by 
his firmness and nrudence, he made" the English *' Grovem- 
ment respected' more than it had ever been before, 
excepting under Elizabeth. ''It was his boast," (and a 
boast which proved true), " that he would render the name 
of an Englishman as much feared and revered as ever was 
that of a Koman." 

PLOTS AND BEBELLIONS. 

1. Conspiracy to assassinate Cromwell, 1654, — 

encouraged by Charles, and supported by Boyalists and 
Bepublicans. 

Two of the leaders, Gterard and Vowell, were executed. 
To CTiard against such plots for the future, Cromwell 
divided the country into ten parts, and placed over each 
an officer, who was to be on the watch for all risings, and 
to levy on well-to-do Boyalists a tax of a tithe of their 
incomes. This scheme was termed Decimation. 

2. Conspiracy to assassinate Cromwell, 1657, — 
originated by Colonel Sexby, a refugee abroad, who induced 
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Miles Syndercombe to undertake the enterprise. The 
latter was taken, and convicted of high treason^ but died 
the day before that appointed for his execution. 

3. A Royalist Conspiracy, 1658 — An invasion from 

Flanders was to be supported by a general rising in London. 

CromweU knew of this, as he seems to have done of all 

other plots under his rule, from the first. Dr. Hewit, a 

church clergyman, and Sir Henry Slingsby were executed. 

4. A Royalist Insuireotion, 1659,— originating in the 
unsettled state of thiugs after Richard "Cromwell's abdica- 
tion. The majority of the Eoyalists engaged in it ; but, 
seeing that decided steps were being taken by Parliament, 
they all postponed their design excepting Sir Geo. Booth, 
who was joioed by Lords Herbert and Derby, and took 
Chester. He was, however, completely defeated at Nant- 
wich by Lambert. 

PARLIAMENTABT, &o., AFFAIRS. 

1. Before CrormveU's appointment as Pro- 
tector: — 

Before the execution of Charles L, there had been discus- 
sions in Parliament as to the future government of the 
country. Some had favored the idea of passing by the 
King^s two elder sons, Charles and James, whose principles 
were fixed, and conferring the Crown upou the Duke of 
Gloucester, or the Princess Elizabeth ; the majority, how- 
ever, desired a republic, and it was, accordingly, this form 
which the Commons proceeded to establish, after the 
execution. 

As the first step thereto, there was, immediately, issued a 
Proclamation,— declaring it treason to give anyone the 
title of " King,* The Lower Chamber then passed a 

Vote abolishing the House of Lords, as " useless and 

dangerous," Feb, 6, 1649,— whereupon, the few Peers 
who had continued to sit broke up. The Commons then 
sanctioned a 

Vote abolishing Monarchy, as " unnecessary, burden- 
some, and dangerous," Feb. 7. 

The supreme authority now rested in the "Eump/* who 
proceeded to appoint^ as the Executive^ a 
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ConnoQ of State (Feb. 14), consistiDg of 41 indi- 

vidaals, including Lords Denbigh, Pembroke, Mulgrave, 
Salisbary, and Gvej ; Cromwell, Fairfax, Ski pp on, Ludlow, 
and Hutchinson ; Bradshaw, (President), Whitelock, dt 
John, Vane, Hasilrigge, and John Milton, (Foreign 
Secretary). 

The functions of this Council, (which was appointed for 
a year onl^, at the end of which the Commons were, aa 
they promised^ to restore the power to the people, from 
whom they acknowledged to have received it), were the 
Home Government ; the direction of the Army and Navy; 
the supervision of iSrade ; and the management of Foreign 
Affiurs. 

All public business forms were changed from the Kin^fs 
name to that of the " Keepers of the liberties of England/' 
and a new Great Seal w&s engraved, bearing the effigy of 
their House, with the legend ''On thb first tbar of 

FREEDOM, BT God's BlBSSING, RESTORED, 1648." 

A few of the excluded members of the Commons were 
readmitted, and some writs wero issued for new elections 
in places where the House had reason to expect majorities 
— ^tnese two measures being an assumption of legality. 

Want of unity soon made itself apparent in the CouncIL 
— ^Parliament passed a 

Vote requiring every Coimcillor to swear that he 
approved of all that had been done, at, and after, 
Charles' execution* — ^This Cromwell and others cheerfully 
did : the majority, however, including Fairfax and Yane, 
refused, whereupon a compromise was come to, the dis- 
sentients beinff allowed to make, instead of the desired 
oath, a ffenend promise of adheronce to the Parliament^ 
and to (^vemment by republic, without King or Peers. 

The great support of tiie Bump was the Army, 60,000 
strong, esseDtially Independent^ devoted to, and under the 
control of, Cromwell, wno, from the first, there seems no 
doubt, foresaw, and was quietly paving the way for, his 
own absolute rule. 

The proceedings of the House were displeasing to the 
great body of the nation, the Boyalists, of course, burning 
with ra^ against their ignoble, but triumphant, opponents, 
— the Presbyterians chafing at the domination of the 
Independents, — ^and the ^^LeveUers^" and other factions 
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in the army, suspecting Cromwell and his party of self- 
seekmg, complaining of the tyranny of the Council, and 
burning to put their tenets into practice, — and the people 
generally groaning under heavy taxation. To overawe 
malcontents, Parliament proceeded to the 

Trial of the Duke of Hamilton, who had commanded 
the Scots at Preston, — the Earl of Holland, who had 
endeavoured to raise London against the Parliament^ at 
about the same time, — and the Earl of Norwich, (Goring), 
Lord Capel, and Sir Jno. Owen, who had surrendered at 
Colchester. They were arraigned before a High Court of 
Justice, and found " Guilty" of high treason. Goring and 
Owen were spared, Hamilton^ Holland, and Capd, executed 
Mar. 9. 

To coerce the mutinous ^* Levellers," a number of their 
body were sent to the Tower, and one of their leaders, an 
able, bold, and determined man, named 

John Lilbnme, was tried, on a new Statute of Treaaon, 

but, after a long trials acquitted, Octr. 28. 

To meet the expenses of government^ a 

Hevenue was raised from monthly assessments, — an 
excise on beer, wine, and spirits, — tonnage and poundage ; 
and fines and compositions, drawn from Eoyalists and 
Eomanists. 

During the hostilities in which Cromwell, and other 
leaders, were engaged, in the next year or two, a political 
revolution was ^ing prepared. While they were absent 
in their commands, a mutual jealousy and mistrust sprang 
up between the chiefs and the Parliament. On the cessa- 
tion of war, the latter, to curb the authority of Cromwell, 
(especially), and his confederates, and bring them under 
control, passed a 

Vote reducing the Army one-fourth,— determining, 

at the same time, to still further diminish it, in six months' 
time. 

Cromwdl, now, since the battle of Worcester, by general 
recognition, the first man in the Kingdom, animated by 
both a sincere desire to promote the country's libertiesL and 
a purpose to cany out his own schemes of ambition, deter- 
mmea to thwart the Commons. Accordingly, he com- 
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menced, from about Septr., 1652, to hold conferences with 
the leading officers, and with certain members who were 
attached to him, with a view of bringing about a dissola- 
tion of the ^^ Eump/' the calling of a new Parliament, and 
the formation of an executive goTemment, (at the head of 
which Cromwell was to be), in the meantime. After 
several months' deliberation, there was presented^ on their 
behalf, to the House, early in 1653, a 

BemonstraECei — in which — after detailing such griev- 
ances as the arrears of pay due to the army, and the dis- 
regard shewn by the civil officers for aught but emolument 
and patronage — they asked Parliament to consider how 
many years tney had been sitting, and whether it was not 
time for them to summon a new House, which should 
fairly represent the nation, and establish that populai* 
liberty and equal government which they had so long 
promised the country. 

The Eump received this document with disfavor, aticl 
determined not to dissolve, but to increase their number, 
by recalling, under the new title of " Neuters," the Pres- 
byterians. This prospect was, naturally, most repugnant 
to Cromwell and his party, since it was easy to foresee 
that, readmitted, this intolerant body would form a ma- 
jority which would be used for the forcible establishment 
of their system. Accordingly, he and his supporters 
firmly opposed the design, and, finally, obtained from the 
House, at a 

Conference, Ap. 19,— a pledge that they would not 
proceed with their scheme until they had further commu- 
nicated with him. The next day, however, CromweU, to 
his astonisliment and rage, learned that they were actually 
passing a Bill embodying their project, and, with his cus- 
tomary rapid decision, took instant steps for the 

Dissolution of the Bnmp, Ap. 20, 1653.~Taking 
with him 300 musketeers, he hastened to the House, and, 
posting his men at the door, in the lobby, and on the 
stairs, entered, in the midst of the debate. Having an- 
nounced to St John that the purpose of his coming was 
to do what vexed him to the soul, and what he had ear- 
nestly, but in vain, with tears, sought the Lord not to lay 
upon him, he sat down, and, for awhile, listened to the 
discussion. Then, beckoning to him, he told Harrison 
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that lie considered Parliament ripe for dissolution. " Sir * ! 
said the former, " the work is very great and dangerous ;. 
I deaire you seriously to consider before you engage in it." 
''Tea say well/' responded he, and a^ain remained quiet 
for about a quarter of an hour. Suddenly startjing up, 
he vehemently reproached the members with selfishness, 
venality, oppression, robbery, neglect of the men who had 
fought and bled for the country, and truckling, for their 
own advantage, to the Presbyterians. Sir Peter Went- 
worth replied that it was the first occasion on which he 
had listened to such language from one who owed every- 
thing to Parliament. Cromwell sprang up, — exclaimed, 
" Come I come ! I'll put an end to your prating," — 
paced the floor, several times, in assumed indecision, — 
and, finally, gave the a^eed-upon signal to the troops, 
by stamping his feet. Five or six files of musketeers 
entering, he cried out to the members, '' For shame ! 
Get you gone ! Give place to honester men — to those 
who will more faithfully discharge their trust. You are 
no longer a Parliament ; I tell you you are no longer a 
Parliament. The Lord . has done with you : he has 
chosen other instruments for carrying on his work." Sir 
Harry Vane protesting, " This is not honest. Yea ! it is 
against morality and common honesty,'' was answered, 
in a loud and angry tone, " O ! Sir Harry Vane I Sir 
Harry Vane ! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane"! 
Other members, successively, he stigmatised as adulterers, 
drunkards, gluttons, and extortioners. Begarding the 
Mace, lying on the table, he cried, ^* What shall we do 
with this bauble ? Here," (to a soldier), " take it away*' 
Finally, addressing the Members, he earnestly declared, 
''It is you who have forced me upon this. I have 
sought the Lord night and day that he would rather slay 
me than put me upon this work." Then he caused the 
soldiers to clear the Hall, — had the doors locked, putting 
the key in his pockety — and went home to his lodgings at 
WhitehalL 

The mpreme potoer was now i^ested in a new 
COttncil of State, — appointed by Cromwell, and con- 
sisting of himself, eight omcers, and four civilians. It soon 
became evident, however, from the unsettled condition df 
the public mind, that some kind of commonwealth must be 
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established : accordingly, the Lord-General and his friends 
decided upon summoning what was afterwards known as 
«« BASEBONES'S/' (or ••THE LITTLE"), "FABLIAMEVT,'' 
JULY 4-DECB. 18, 1658— consisting of members ('' faith- 
ful, fearing Gk)d, and hating coTetousness"), of Congrega- 
tional churches throughout the Kingdom, who were cnosen 
l^ the Council, from lists sent up by the pastors and 
omce-bearers, 128 being selected for England, 5 for Scot- 
land, and 6 for Ireland, of which number 120 took their 
seats. The Royalist, and other partial, writers, have repre- 
sented this assembly as consisting mainly of low, illiterate, 
fellows, "artificers," (says Clarendon), ^of the meanest 
trades." This is a great error : the majority were good, 
and a large number — including Viscount Lisle; Monts^e, 
(afterwards Earl of Sandwich) ; Howard, (afterwards Earl 
of Carlisle) ; Lockhart, (afterwards French Ambassador) ; 
Ashley Cooper, (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury) ; Provost 
Bouse, of Eton ; Colonels Hutchinson, and Sydenham ; 
Blake, and Monk, — of high, standing, while nearly all were 
shrewd, hard-headed, practical, enlightened, and patriotic, 

Soliticians, well accustomed and well able to weigh and 
ecide questions of the highest national moment. Amongst 
the most able of them, was one, Fraise-God-Barebones, a 
London currier, and, after him, the assembly was nick- 
named " Barebones's Parliament." 

Upon this House, Cromwell, professedly, devolved the 
whole power of government, which they were to retain for 
15 months, and, then, be succeeded by an assembly of 
equal number, chosen by themselves. 

Having voted themselves a Parliament, this anomalous, 
but able, body proceeded to business. They passed several 
wise and beneficial measures, — e,g. 

1. Bevised Excise regulations. 

2. Abolition of unnecessary offices, and reduction of 
salaries. 

3. Subjection of public accounts to strict scrutiny. 

4. Facilitation of land-sales. 

5. Liberty of marriage before a civil magistrate only. 
They, however, shewed themselves not so obsequious as 

had been expected, by him, to Cromwell, who, with his 
friends, determined to end the assembly, and place the 
supreme power in his hands. Accordingly, in a very thin 
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Honse, Sydenham, one of the members in leagae with the 
Lord-General, abruptly proposed the 

DisBolntioxL of Barebones's ParliamexLt, (Deer. 13), 

— and the resignation, by formal deed, of its power into 
the hands of CromwelL The Speaker, Bouse, also a Crom- 
wellian, at onoe left the Chair and the Hall, followed by 
most of the others present : Colonel White, with a party 
of soldiers, ejected the rest, and the House was again 
locked up. 

At first, Cromwell refused the offer of the supreme 
power, but, the document being signed by a pseudo- 
majority, he, finally, agreed to accept i^ and a deed, termed 
the " Instrument of Government," (drawn up, it is sup- 
posed, by Lambert and a council of officers), embodied the 
new Constitution. This being privately arranged, Crom- 
well went, in procession, to Westminster Hall, and, there, 
was published the 

Instniment of Oovermnent, Deer. 16, 1653. 

Articles : — 

1. Cromwell to be "Lord-Protector of the Common- 
wealth,'' during life, — ^and have a successor appointed, by 
the Council, on his decease. 

2. The legislative power to be vested in Cromwell, and 
a Parliament, — ^the latter to consist of 400 Members for 
England, and 30 each for Scotland and Ireland ; and to be 
Bonunoned, at least, every three vears, and sit, at least, 
five months consecutively, — all biUs passed by the House 
to be presented to the Protector for his assent, but to 
become law without that consent, if the latter were not 
given within 20 days, — and the Protector, subject to the 
consent of the House, to have the appointment of the 
great offices of State, and the control of the Army and 
Navy. 

3. The executive to be vested in Cromwell, aided by a 
Council, to consist of not more than 21, or less than 13^ 
who should enjoy office during life, or good behaviour,^- 
and he, with the Council, to have the right of making 
peace or war, and, generally, of treating with foreign 
states. 

4. No taxes to be levied except by common consent in 
Parliament. 
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5. A standing army of 20,000 foot, and 10,000 libnte^ for 
England and Ireland, to be established, and funds piro* 
vided for its support, 

6. All professing faith in Christ, except Papists, Pre- 
latists, and teachers of licentiousness, to be protected. 

On seating himself, Cromwell was formally entreated, 
by Lambert, in the name of the three nations, to accept 
the office of Protector. On his signifying his consent, the 
Instrument of Government was read, and Cromwell swore 
to observe its articles. 

2. Under Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate, Deer, 
16, l65S-Sepl 3, 1658 :— 

At home, (save by enemies of him and his principles), 
and abroad, Cromwell was readily recognised. 

The ^' Instrument " necessitating the calling together of 
a Parliament, the needful steps thereto were taken during 
1654. The smaller boroughs, open to bribery and corrup- 
tion, were disfranchised, — ^and of the 400 English mem- 
bers, 270 were returned by the counties, and the rest by 
London and the larger boroughs, while the voting was 
restricted to those possessing an estate of £200 value. Of 
the members returned to this, 

CKOMWELL'S FIKST FABLIAMENT, 8EPTB. 8, 1664- 
JAS. 28, 1866, — there were several Presbyterians, and 
Bepublicans. 

Notwithstanding the pains that had been taken in 
"packing'' it, the Hoxise $hewed itself independent and 
r^raotory, from the first, for, having listened to the Prp* 
teeter's opening harangue of three hours long, and elected 
Lenthal their Speaker, they commenced discussing the 
Instrument of Government, and, Cromwell, greatly enraged* 
forbade the members to discuss the fundamentals of tho 
new Constitution, and demanded from all the signing of 
an engagement to adhere to the existing ^* government in 
9 single person and a Parliament.'' At the same time, he 
placed guards at the doors of the HalL to prevent the 
entrance of non-subscribers. 

Many of the more independent members, (including the 
KepubHcans), refused to sign : the rest consented, but con- 
tinued their attempts to curb the Protector's power, and 
^ect changes in the '* Instrument." They had just em- 
bodied certain of the latter in a Bill, which they were 
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preparing to pass when, unezpectedlj to them, Cromwell 
tUssolved the House, after an angry, slipshod, speech, ia 
which he declared that its continuance was not for the 
national welfare, Jan, 22, 1655. The dissolution was un- 
expected, as the five months' minimum for the existence of 
the House did not expire, (reckoning by calendar months), 
till Feb. 3: Cromwell, however, chose to count, (as was the 
practice in the Army and Navy), by lunar months. 

As Parliament had broken up before granting any 
supply, 

Cromwell now levied a tax of £60,ooo monthly on 

Mb own anthority, — in this, again, imitating Charles I., 
in those very practices which had brought him to the 
scaffold ! The amount was so small, however, in this case, 
that no difficulty ensued. 

For refusaly however, to pay certain custom^ dues, on the 
ground that they had not been imposed by Parliament, a 
London merchant, named 

Oeorg;e Cony, was committed to priiion !— He sued 

out his Habeas, whereupon his counsel, 

Haynard, Twisden, and Windham> were sent to the 
Tower, for alleged seditious licence of speech, but 

were speedily released. 

The case was never tried on its merits. — Chief- Justice 
Kolle, not wishing to decide against the Protector, resigned 
rather than condemn the accused unjustly, — and Glyn, 
who succeeded him, persuaded Cony to submit. 

These arbitrary proceedings of Cromwell admit of no 
palliation ! 

Anxious to govern with a shew of constitutionalism, 
Cromwell summoned his 

ajSCOND PARLIAMENT, 8£PT, 17, 1656~-FEB. 4, 1658. 
— In spite of every effort to secure a House unanimous in 
his favor, the Protector, to his angry disappointment, 
found the elections, in numerous cases, adverse to himself. 
To meet this difficulty, he ordered the returns to be 
examined bv the Council, and about 100 of the new Mem- 
bers to be declared disqualified, some on moral, others on 
political, grounds. On the assembling of the House, guards 
were set, with orders to admit only those who had war- 
rants from the Council, and the unfortunate hundred 
found themselves, thus, debarred from taking their seats. 
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To their indignant remonstrances and protests, Cromwell 
replied, with literal justice, that the "Instrument" had 
made provision for such action on its part as the Council 
had taken in the matter. 

The proceedings of this House, in its first Session, were 
mainly: — 

1. Voting supplies, — ^no decision, however, being come 
to as to the sgurce whence they should be obtained. 

2. Discassing private bills,— of no great interest, in 
which much time was wasted. 

3. Altering the Govenunenti — by means of the 

" Humble Petition and Advice" — Being able to count upon 
a majority, Cromwell determined to endeavour, by tneir 
means, to advance himself to the lofty position in the State 
at which he had long aspired. Accordingly, having, with 
hopeful result, sounded the Members, by the agency of 
Colonel Jephson, a Bill was brought forward by Alderman 
Pack, one of the City representatives, termed the 

''Hamble Petition and Advice," May, 1657, — 

which differed from the former "Instrument" only in 
proposing that Cromwell should 

1. Assume the title of King. 

2. Beceive a settled revenue. 

3. Have the appointment of his successor. 

4. Govern by the advice of two Houses of Parliament, 
the new one to be termed " the other House," — to be ap- 
pointed by Cromwell, — to sit for life, — and exercise some 
of the functions of the former House of Peers. 

This measure encountered great opposition, especially 
from the Major-Generals of the Army, and the officers 
dependent upon them, Lambert, (who aspired to succeed 
Cromwell), being foremost in antagonism to it. Never- 
theless, it passed, by a large majority, and a 

Committee was appointed to reason with the Protector, 
and induce him to lay aside the scruples which he pro- 
fessed to feel against embracing the offer. The consulta- 
tion between them and him lasted several days. Crom- 
well was, really, only too ready and anxious to accept the 
honor, but he found such strenuous opposition from his 
own family connections, {e.g., Fleetwood, his son-in-law), 
and from those most devoted to him, that he was, reluc- 
tantly, compelled to decline the regal dignity. 
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» 

The ^^ Humble Petition/' (with the omission of the 
article concerning Cromwell's proposed change of title), 
was, however, retained, in place of the " Instrument," cut 
the basis of governmenty and, accordingly, the Protector 
was empowered to name his successor, — had a fixed re- 
venue assigned him, — and had authority to name a second 
Chamber. 

These changes being agreed upon, " Cromwell, as if his 
power had just commenced from this popular consent, was 
anew inaugurated,^* as Protector, " in Westminster Hall, 
after the most solemn and most pompons manner.'^ 

Though compelled, against his own wish, to refuse the 
regal dignity, Cromwell was, during the remainder of his 
life, sovereign in all but the name. 

Immediately upon the adoption of the '' Humble Peti- 
tion," he brought his son Richard to Court, — ^began to 
initiate him into public business, — and treated him as his 
chosen successor. The 

Second Session of Parliament commenced Jan. 20, 1658. 
— ^Two Houses were summoned, (in accordance with the 
" Petition "). Cromwell had chosen, to compose his new 
House of Peers, 60 individuals, comprising some half- 
dozen of the old nobility, the rest bein^ mostly parvenus of 
the Revolution, {e.g,, Whitelocke, Pride, Fleetwood, Des- 
borouffh, and Claypole). This creation of an Upper 
Chamber was the most ill-advised and unfortunate of 
Cromwell's schemes : the old nobility invited refused to 
sit, — the people generally, in whom the sentiment of respect 
for aristocracy was strong, jeered contemptuously at an 
assembly of Peers manufactured out of draymen, and 
shoemakers, — and the '^Levellers" were enraged at the 
appointment of a privileged class. Moreover, by drafting 
so many of his adherents into the Higher Chamber, the 
Protector made so many vacancies in the Lower that he 
was, perforce, necessitated to allow a number of the ex- 
duded to return, on their consenting to taking the oaths, the 
result being that he lost his power over the Commons, and 
the latter, instead of proceeaing to the transaction of real 
business, launched into critical discussions concerning the 
rights and powers of the Upper House. In vain the PrO' 
t^tor urged them to proceed to their proper work, — 
whereupon, he, with his habitual decidedness, dissolved 
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Parliament, Feb, 4, with angry and violent expressions, 
his last words to the Commons being "Let God judge 

between you and me ! " . ,.^ v -o 

During the few remaining months of his life, the Pro- 
tector ruled without a Parliament, and with very great 

severity. 

When he was mortally attacked, and it was known that 
the next fit would be fatal to him, a deputation was sent, 
by the alarmed Council, to the Protector, to ask his will, 
as to his successor. He was, however, too far gone to 
reply coherently and fully. They, then, asked him 
whether he did not intend his eldest son, Eichard, to 
assume his office, to which query it is said that he waB 
just able to return a simple affirmative. Soon after, he 
died, Septr. 3, 1658. 

3. Under the Protectorate of Richard Crom- 
well : — 

Richard succeeded his father with pswsific facility. Fleet- 
wood, (in whose favor it was supposed Cromwell had made 
a will), renouncing all pretension to office, — Henry Crom- 
well proclaiming his orother in Ireland, and General 
Monk performing the same office in Scotland,— -and the 
Council the Army, and the Navy readily accepting him, 
while 90 loyal addresses poured in from various p^ixts of 
the country, congratulating him upon his axjcession. 
One of the Protector's first steps was to call a new 
FABLIAUENT, JANT. 29,-4?. 22, 1669,— which pro- 
ceeded, at once, to an examination (ending, after a severe 
opposition from the leading officers and others, in a 

Conflnnation), of the ** Humble Petition/' 

Meanwhile, Lambert, Fleetwood, and the other Army 
leaders, (who were, at heart, angry at the elevation of a 
man who had neVer fought for the Commonwealth^ were 
caballing against the Protector, (whose weak character 
they knew), with the support of the by-no-means feeble 
Bepublican party in the Army, and induced him to give 
his consent to calling a 

Oeneral Connoil of Offioert,— -who, forthwith, pro- 
posed that the whole mtlttary power should be given to some 
one in whom they might all confide — thus, virtually, pro- 
viding for the establishment of an Army-supported, (and, 
thence^ certain-to-be-suooessf ul), rival of Eichard. 
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da^TJt^' *^™^ **l'^'y ^*t the Protector, at this 
«anng scheme, at once patsed a , » v « 

nf %.!"^*^^f "^y Meeting, or General Coundl, 
L„?^^"' '"*^'"'* *« Protector', orders or wn^ 

rtormil; xi?.!?^"'^ precipitated the crisis. The o^ert, 
CM I p-l*^^** *5« "Cabal rfWaUingford HoC ») 
Sb« «^^'1^' aad vehemently dmZded the rft^: 
hiW^L?^ f a'-itam«««, Desborough actuaUy threatening 

a^^W ''t^f?*; Tt« Protector y^eaklj yielded, anl 
«»w^ngly, rftMoij>ed the Assembly, ^prrf k 

hold ofiW ^'^ n ' *"^ demission. He continued to 
r^JnJdf^ nominally, a month longer, and, then, quietly 

^J'rom BuJiard CromweO^a Ahdmiiion to 
««« ■tteatoraiton : — 

im^S^ *^® resignation of the second Protector, the 

Se " rlif^ »*/ "^ *'' *'»* ^<^ o* *« office™ foxing 
R^*». ^ ^**'"' ^ *"°e »y» >» Fleetwood, its headS. 
By them, after much deUberation, the 

M»n^ • w'~ ,• ,'"»«»'»r of Members responding to the 
summons being little over 70. t~ » •" »«•<» 

P^Mn£^foft **' '"^ *'«8«»«'t»^ ««»nibly waB the ap- 

Committee of Safety, Kay 9, to which was added a 

w!^'\i^»Jf****i *»y 10.-^''«i«ting of Fairfax, 

shaw, Whitdock^ Ashley, Cooper, and 13 other civiliaM. 
Iney, then, lasned a -~". 

Itedaration,— that the government would be without 
^n ^f *?®'^°' Kingrfup, or House of Peer^ and that 
SthTSfeS'^iKA"'' ^^-^-^^ Keepers 

Demands now came fnmi Wallingford House, whidi 
Jewed that the Army leaders intended to be Uie actual 
mlera The Members, thoneh few in number, were. mosUy 
experienced, enereetic, and ambitious, men, and were de^ 
temuned to wield r^y, as well as nominally, the supreme 
power and not to be the mere puppets of the Generala. 
AooordinftlT;. tlieiw demaiuu irerA ntiiiAA«i.rwi ^ .«<. 



Acoordinglj^ tbese demands were unheeded, and, after 
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much aciimonious wrangling, the House took the decided 
step of passing a 

vote that all Commissions should be received 

from the Speaker, and assigned to him in the name of 
Parliament. 

This step greatly enraged the Officers, and would have 
led to some hostile demonstration on their part, had not 
apprehensions of a common enemy — the newly-allied 
Boyalists and Presbyterians, — rendered a hollow, tacit, 
truce, imperatively necessary. 

The conspirators having been defeated by him, Lambert 
and his party grew more and more overbearing and threat* 
ening, wnereupon, the House passed a bold 

Vote that Lambert, Desborough, and the other Oenerals 
should be deprived of their commissions,— a measure 
which brought about the 

Exclusion of the <<Eamp" fragment, Oct. 13, 1659, 

— ^Lambert and his regiment going down to Westminster, 
and preventing the Members from taking their seats. The 
government thus fdl^ agairiy into the power of the Army^ 
which the Officers defended, on the ground that it was law- 
ful to rise against Parliament when it failed to maintain 
the just rights and liberties of the people. The next step 
of the Army chiefs was to appoint a 

Committee of Safety, consisting of 23 persons, whom 
they invested with sovereign authority. 

Throughout the country, there was, now, dissatisfaction 
at the policy of the Generals, and a melancholy foreboding 
of murder and confiscation on the part of the Boyalists and 
gentry ; and of servitude on that of the people generally. 
As to Prince Charles, all hope seemed gone for ever for 
him. Meanwhile, however, there was preparing one of 
the most striking and best managed cowpi (Titat the world 
has ever seen. 

General Monh, the commander of the forces in Scotland, 
had been keenly watching events, since Oliver's death. He 
had, it would seem, long had at heart the' design of effect- 
ing the restoration of the Boyal line, and saw in the state 
of affairs ensuing upon the exclusion of the '^ Bump,'' the 
key-note of action. Taking the title of " Aeaertor of the 
Ancient Laws and Liberties of the Country/* he sent a pro- 
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tMt to the Council against the high-handed proceedings of 
the Genercds, Then, cashiering a!U his officers of whom he 
had the slightest doubt, he obtained the oaths of the rest 
to stand by him, — and letters announcing his and their 
determination to support the Parliament, were sent to the 
Speaker of the excluded House, to the Council at Walling- 
f ord House, and to the Commander of the Fleet. 

The Council, rightly suspecting the ulterior purpose of 
Monk, directed Lambert to march North, with a force to 
stay the Scotch Commander^ on his way, should he advance 
into England. Accordingly, the former set out, and reached 
Newcastle, where he stopped to assemble a larger army. 

In his absence, all went wrong with the cause he repre- 
sented. — 

Hssilrigge, and Morley, took possession of Portsmouth, 
on behalf of the Parliament, — ^in the City, riots broke out, 
with cries for a free Parliament, and taxation by that body 
alone ; and a sort of independent government was formed, 
— and Admiral Lawson came into the Thames with his 
squadron and declared for the Parliament, whereupon the 
captors of Portsmouth left that place, and hastened to- 
wards London, near which lay several regiments. These, 
being solicited by their former officers, (whom the Com- 
mittee of Safety had cashiered), readily declared for the 
Parliament, whereupon, Desborough fled, Fleetwood re- 
signed, and LenthaJ, persuaded thereto by the Officers, 
caused the 

**BnMP" to be BESmaCOKED, (DEC. 26, 1669-MASCH 
16, 1660). 

Allowing himself to be amused by negotiations, Lam- 
bert remained in the N., inactive, his forces rapidly 
dwindling away, while 

Monk marched upon the Metropolis, everywhere warmly 
greeted by the gentry, who umversally expressed their 
hopes that he might be made instrumental in restoring 
peace and order. He reached London, with 5,000 troops, 
JFeh. 3, 1660, and was, forthwith, introduced to the House, 
Lenthid heartily thanking him, in its and the country's 
name, for the services he had rendered his country. 

The General, then, marched his men into the City, to 
exact from several citizens obedience to the Parliament^ 
with whom he dedaxed, in Common Council, that he in- 
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tended to unite his fortune, whereupon the whole of Lon- 
don went crazy, and put itself en file. 

He next ordered Parliament, in the name of the citizens, 
soldiers, and Commonwealth generally, to Ume lorits within 
a week for filling the House by the r&iMtatement of the 
exdvded Presbyterian Members, — and to fix the terms for 
their own dissolution and the appointment of a new Cham- 
ber. At his invitation, the excluded ones went to the 
House, where they found themselves in a majority ; the 
Independents, then, mostly, retired. The augmented, 
restored, 

^^Long Parliament" met again, Feb. 21, 1660, and pro- 
ceeded to 

1. Annnl all the Votes concerning the excluBion of 
the Presbyterians in 1648. 

2. Declare the Presbyterian faith to be that of the 
Chnrch of England, and order a copy of the League 
and Covenant to be hung up in every Church. 

3. Appoint a new Council of State, (strongly Boyalist). 

4. Fix Ap. 25 for the assembling of a new Parlia- 

mentf (for which they, at once, issued writs). 

They, then, broke up, their separation constituting the 
final 

Dissolution of the immortal '' Long Parliament,'' 
March 16, 1660. 

The Council of State now conferred on Montague, (a 
Eoyalist), and Monk, the command of the Fleet. 

Tip to this point. Monk had kept up a show of zeal for 
the Commonwealth, and had scrupulously abstained from 
opening communications with Charles ; now, however, he 
sent a verbal message, by Sir Jno. Grenville, assuring the 
King of his attachment and services, — profiering advice as 
to His Majesty's conduct, — and, (fearing lest Spain might 
keep him as a hostage for the restoration of Dunkirk and 
Jamaica), urging him to leave Spanish territory, for Hol- 
land, immediately. Charles, who was at Brussels, at once 
started, and narrowly escaped to Breda : had he been a 
few hoars later in starting, doubtless, he would have been 
arrested. 

Lambert had been sent, by Monk, (when the latter 
had secured the chief authority), to the Tower. He, now, 
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managed to escape, and to assemble some foices, but was 
defeated, hy Ingoldsby, near 

DaYentiy, April 21,— and taken prisoner, together 
with Okey, Axtell, and Creed. 

The elections for the new Parliament were everywhere 
in favor of the Eoyalists and the Presbyterians, now 
united in the King's cause, and representing the national 
desire, which was emphatically and urgently in favour of 
the restoration of monarchy. The 

« CONVENTION *> PASLIAUENT, (so termed because not 
regularly summoned by the Boyal act), assembled AFBIL 
25, 1660, and chose Sir Harbottle Grimstone Speaker. 

The Peers, (excepting those who had sat in Charles I.'& 
Chamber at Oxford), were allowed to take their places in 
the Upper House. 

Monk, in his further communications with the King's 
agents, had suggested that Charles should send a letter ta 
the new Assembly, offering very favorable terms of recon- 
ciliation, and governmentsd proposals, thereby to win their 
goodwill. 

Accordingly, a formal 

Motioii for the Eestoration of Monarchy having 

been made^ by Colonel King, and Mr. Finch, April 27, it 
was, by Monk's instructions, announced to the House, by 
Annesley, President of the Council, May 1, that Sir John 
Greuville had been sent over, and was then in waiting out- 
side, with a communication from the King to the Commons. 
The announcement was hailed with the loudest acclama- 
tions, — Grenville was called in, — and the letter read, as 
well as an enclosed paper, setting forth Charles's inten- 
tions, and known as the 

Declaration of Breda, — promising 

1. A free pardon to all, (save those whom Parliament 
should thereafter except), who should, within forty days, 
return to their allegiance. 

2. A free Parliament, in which all just rights should be 
resettled. 

3. Beligious toleration for all differences of opinion that 
would not disturb the peace of the Kingdom. 

4. Settlement, by Parliament, of all questions affecting 
estates whose ownership had been altered by the Civil War. 
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5. That the army should be paid all arrears, and taken 
into the Eoyal service. 

Copies of the same papers were delivered, and read, 
simaltaneously, to the Lords, and were received by them 
with equal /en;or. Without delay, the Convention^ now, 
passed^ unanimouslt/, a 

Vote that 

1. " By the ancient and fundamental laws of the Bealm, 

the Government was, and onght to be, by King, 

Lords, and Commons." 

2. Charles be invited to come over, and ascend the 
Throne. 

Some few members ventured to suggest that it was 
advisable, before the King was restored, to have a clear 
settlement of those important questions which had caused 
the Civil War, — but in vain : and, thus, the Itestoration 
was effected without a single guarantee against a recur- 
rence of that misrule that had been the ruin of the young 
monarch's father and the origin of so much national woe. 

A Committee was appointed to draw up a repli/ to the 
" Declaration," and it, with the letter, was ordered to be 
published. Parliament passed, also. 

Votes that 

1. The Arms of the Commonwealth be efEaced. 

2. The King's name be introduced into the Church 
Service. 

3. His accession date from the day of Charles L's 
deafL 

Bj order, and in presence, of the two Houses, the 
King was solemnly proclaimed, in Palace- Yard, White- 
hall, May 8, I66O9 after which, a deputed Committee of 
both Cluunbers was despatched to invite his immediate 
return, and assumption of the Crown. 

Embarking at Scheveling, on board a fleet commanded 
by his brother, , York, 

Charles reached England safely, and landed, Hay 25, 
at Dover, where he was met by, and warmly welcomed, 
Monk, at the head of the nobility and gentry. From the 
coast to the Metropolis, his progress was one continuous 
ovation, and he entered London, amidst the maddest 
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excitement and most vociferons plaudits, May 29, the 
anniversary of his birthday, — the concurrence of the two 
events on the same day being regarded, by his friends, as 
the happiest of omens, 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AFFAIBS. 

Primacy.— Vacant, (1645-1660.) 
After the downfall of the Monarchy, the 

Penal Laws against Nonconformists were abolished. 

The Commonwealth was distinguished, in connection with 
ecclesiastical and religious matters, bj/ 

1. ** Mixed Eeligions Tolerance."— Party writers 

have taken two extreme views on this point, and have found 
no difficulty in supporting thenu One makes out the Com- 
monwealth to have been a period of unparalleled religious 
tolerance, the other proves it one of cruel intolerance. It 
was really neither one nor the other, but a singular union 
of both. The universal tolerance claimed for it did not 
comprehend the Church of England or the Botnan 
Catholics, and thus excluded the majority of the people. 
The use of the Common Prayer was proscribed with great 
strictness, and those clergymen who retained their incum- 
bencies were compelled to give it up, or use it evasively," 
until the Protectorate of Cromwell, who shewed greater 
liberality. Under his rule, the clergy of the capital iu 
some instances openly carried on worship, and he even 
promised Usher not to enforce the ordinance of 1656, (due 
to Boyalist plots), excluding the clergy from holding fel- 
lowships and chaplaincies, and becoming schoolmasters, 
— ^nnless they should be guilty of political offences. 

''The Eoman Catholics were in a worse case, for several 
priests were condemned to death for exercising the func- 
tions of their priestly office, and one actually suffered the 
extreme penalty." 

The Quakers, too, were severely dealt with, 6.^., in the 
case of 

*' Jamei Kaylor, who had been an officer in the Parlia- 
mentary army. For professing some religious fancies," 
(e.g.y that he was ''the Everlasting Son, the Prince of 
Peace"), "he was sentenced, by a vote of the Parliament, 
to be pulorUd at Westminster, whipped thence to the Eoyal 

P 
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Exchange, and there mUoried again: that at the latter 
place kU tongw shoula be bored with a red-hot iron, and 
hii forehead branded with a R; he was then to be $ent to 
Bristol, where he was apprehended, and in that place to 
be carried on horseback riding backwards through the 
city, publidy whipped, and then sent book to Bridewell in 
London, there to be kept to hard labor during ikeplecuure 
of the Parliament" 

2. " The Appearance of many Singnlar Forms of 

Sectarianism. — ^The appearance of the numerous sectaries, 
after the assembling of the Lon^ Parliament, was but a 
natural result of w^t was termed * independency/ or re- 
ligious liberaHsuL So early as 1646, a writer gave a list 
ot no less than sixteen sects then flourishing in England, 
and the number was afterwards greatly increased. Hie 
most singular were the Quakers, the Muggletonians, and 
the MiUenarians, 

The Quakers were founded by Oeorge Fox, a shoemaker 
of Drayton, Leicestershire, and distinguished by depend- 
ing, hot upon the written Word, but internal illumination; 
and the disuse of the sacraments and ordinary modes of 
worship. 

The Muggletonians professed to be believers in John 
Beere, and Lndowiek Muggleton, the two last prophets and 
messengers of God. The heads of this singular sect alleged 
they could both cast out devils, and deliver men without 
fail to be damned, body and soid, to eternity. 

The MiUenarianSy (or, Fifth-Monarchy Men\ were those 
who believed in the coming of Christ to reign on earth for 
a thousand years, during which they themselves should be 
kings and priests. This sect gave Cromwell much trouble. 
By their creed, the government of a single individual was 
a sacrilegious assumption of the authority belonging to the 
only king, the Lord Jesus." 

During the days of the Commonwealth, the most rigid 
austerity was enforced, as regarded all pastimes, &a: the 
Book of Sports was abolished, — ^the Maypoles were cut 
down, and their revels, (and all others), forbidden — the 
theatres closed, and all stage performances prohibited. It 
was to the natural rebound from this Puritanical sternness 
that the terrible laxity of morals of the ensuing reign was 
greatly owing ! 
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INVENTIONS, DISCOVEBIES, AND 
IMFBOTEMENTS. 

Silk Throwers* Co. establuhed, 1631. 

Coffee introdaoed, by a Tarkey merchant, 1662. 

The Postal system was revised, and improved, 1666, 

— ^greatly to the advantage of trade. 

Poets had been establuhed between many of the chief 
towns in 1635. This system was destroyed by the Civil 
War, and a Mr. Manley then farmed the conveyance of 
letters, for £10,000 yearly, until the introduction of the 
new plan. Under this arrangement, posts went, and 
arrived, on alternate days only, on most of the roads, — 
while in out-of-the-way districts there was but one service 
per week ! 

Transit of Venns first observed, byHorrocks, 1641. 

VABIOirS HATTEBS. 
The Jews were allowed to settle in England, again, 

1655, for the first time since their bani^ment under 
Edward I., 1290. 

'• Silling, no Mnrder,"— the title of a pamphlet, by 
Captain Titus, (or, as some think, Colonel Saxby), pub- 
lished in Holland, advocating the assassination of Oliver 
Cromwell, upon whom and the nation at large it made a 
profound impression. 

OOHMEBCE, &c. 

^nha foundation o/our Navigation Laws wnslaid, by the 
celebrated 

Navigation Act, Oct. 9, 1641. ' 

Articles : — 

1. No goods, or commodities, whatever, of the growth 
or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, to be imported 
into England, Ireland, or the Plantations, except directly 
in ships belonging to English subjects, and of which the 
master and the greater number of the crew were English. 

2. No goods, or commodities, grown, produced, or manu- 
factured, in an/ other country of Europe, to be imported 
into Great Britain except in British ships, or in such ships 
as are the real property of the people of the country or 
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It was not long before the yonng monarch diacovered 
that he was a mere puppet and tool in the hands of the 
Covenanter$^ who, not content with keeping him without 
a vestige of power, actually oampeUed Mm to issue a 

Declaration, 

1. Expressing himself deeply abased and afflicted at his 
father's opposing the Covenant and shedding the blood of 
God's people. 

2. Bewailing his mother's idolatry, and the toleration 
thereof in his father's house. 

3. Promising that he would have no enemies but those 
of the Covenant 

The £nglish Government were, naturally, alarmed at 
these proc^ings in Scotland, for they, rightly, judged that 
the ascendancy of the Presbyterians would be a death-blow 
to their power. Accordingly, they determined upon a 
war. Fairfax, who was a devoted Presl^terian, declined 
to undertake the command of the invasionary force, and 
resigned his commission, which was, accordingly, bestowed 
upon Cromwell, (who was recalled from Ireland), with the 
title of "Captain-General" of all the forces in England. 
At the head of 16,000 troops, mostly veteran " Ironsides,'' 
he crossed the Tweed July 16, to renew the 

CnriL WAB, (1642)-1651. In 

1680:— 

The country, from the Border to the Capital, the in- 
vaders found waste and deserted, the inhabitants, (terri- 
fied by reports of the cruelties intended to be perpetrated 
by the English), having disappeared, after destroying their 
cattle and provisions. 

Oromwdt found Leslie, the Scotch commander, entreTUshed 
between Edinburgh and Leith, in so strong a position that 
(Mack was out q/ the qtiestion. After several vain attempts 
to entice the enemy into an engagement, the Captam- 
General was compelled, by sickness in his army and want 
of provisions, (for his supplies of which he depended upon 
sea-conveyance • alone), to retire to Dunbar, '^a seaport 
town, which lies in a vallepr, surrounded on three sides by 
an amphitheatre of hills, m which there are two narrow 
openings, one on the north, the other on the South.** 

Leslie, following Cromwell, took possession of the heights 
and the passes^ thus shutting up the English army so 
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doaely anid oompletely that the only course open to Oliver, 
iu order to escape destruction, appeared to oe to embark 
his foot and artillery, for England and cut his way through 
the environing foe, with the cavalry. The folly, however, 
of the Committee of Estates lost the Scots tiheir almost 
certain triumph. Assured that, in answer to their prayers, 
the Lord had delivered '* A^ag," (as they termed Crom- 
well), and his host into their hands, and fearful lest 
he should slip out of them, they over-persuaded their 
unwilling commander to quit his position on the heights, 
descend into the valley, and give the English battle at 

Dunbar, Sep. 3. — English victorious. 

E. com. — Cromwell. 

Scotch ooffk— David Leslie. 

Cromwell, on seeing the enemy's forces descending, 
instantly perceived their fatal error, and, exclaiming, *^ The 
Lord hath delivered them into our hands '' ! gave orders 
for the attack. A terrible conflict ensued, at first in favour 
of the Scotch, bat Cromwell's regiment, avalanche-Uke, 
bore down all opposition, and, in less than one hour, the 
Scots, though double in number, were utterly routed. 
Just before the decisive attack, the sun broke resplen- 
dently through a hitherto-obscuring fof, whereupon Crom- 
well cried, exultingly, ''Now let Gk>a arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered "! a sanguinary flight and pursuit for 
eight miles followed the defeat. The victory was complete, 
the enemy's loss being 3,000 slain, and 10,000 prisoners. 
The remnant of the b^ten army reached Perth. 

After this triumph, the English general, giving up aU 
idea of retiring, advanced upon 

Edinburgll, which, as well as Leith, fell into his hands, 
and the whole of the 

SotUh speedily m^mittecL 

Edinburgh Castle held out for three months, and, then, 
captttUated, 

The approach of winter, and an attack of ague, compelled 
Cromwell to close the campaign, his sickness preventing 
his resuming hostilities till the succeeding July. 

Charles was rejoiced at the defeat of the Covenanters, 
since it lessened the power of Argyle and Co., his task- 
maatera. He determined to take advantage of circum- 
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stances to throw himself upon the support of the Royalists* 
Accordingly, he entered into correspondence with Murray, 
Athol, Huntly, and others of the party in the Highlaudc^ 
and, escaping from Perth, under pretence of hawking, 
made an attempt, called the 

"Start,** — to join them, but was followed, and per- 
suaded to return. The escapade had its good result^ for 
he was thenceforth treated with greater deference and 
consideratioD, being allowed to even preside at the Coun- 
cils of the Committee. 

In 

1661:— 

Charles was, with all pomp and solemnity, crowned, 
Jan. 1, at Scoue, where, upon his knees, in the church, he 
iwore, by the Eternal God, to 

1. Observe the Covenants. 

2. Establish Presbyteriauism in Scotland and his family. 

3. Bule according to law. 

4. Boot out all heresy. 

Argyle then placed the Crown upon his head, and the 
nobles and the people swore allegiance to him. The 

Campaign 

Of this year was commenced by the Scotch, whose army 
assembled, as soon as the season admitted, under Hamil- 
ton, and Leslie, Charles joining the camp before Stirling. 

Cromwell took the field in July, and, after various 
marches and counter-marches, crossed the Forth, and so 
pressed upon the enemy's rear that they retired, leaving 
open to him the seat of Grovemment, 

Perth, — which fell into his hands. 

At this juncture, the King formed the daring scheme of 
marching into England, and advancing rapidly upon Lon- 
don. Most of his generals consented, but Argy^ begged 
to be excused, and retired to his home. 

With about 12,000 of the army, Charles, who calculated 
upon being joined, in England, by overwhelming numbers 
of Boyalists and Presbyterians, broke up the camp at 
Stirling, — set out thence July 31, — and, swiftly travers- 
ing the Lowlands, crossed the Border, advancing South by 
way of Carlisle. 

The movement was a complete surprise to Cromwell, 
who did not hear of it until three days after Charles had 
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fltarted. As soon as the intelligence reached him, he sent 
off Lambert) post-haste, to harass the King's rear,— sent 
instmctions to Harnson, (then at Newcastle), being on 
the flank, — and, leaving Monk, with 7,000 men, to finish 
the redaction of Scotland, himself set out, with the rest of 
the army, in hot pursnit, by way of York. 

Meanwhile, Charles was finding his hopes of swelling 
his numbers fallacious : The English ItoysJists and Pres- 
byterians, havinf^ had no warning of his approach, were 
not prepared to join him, and his own men, discouraged 
at the hazardous nature of the expedition, as it developed 
itself to them in its true colors, deserted wholesale. Thus, 
when, three weeks after his departure from Stirling, he 
reached Worcester, Aug. 22, he found his forces not larger 
than when he started, besides being utterly worn-out oy 
severe forced marches. 

The advance of the Scots, however, caused great con- 
sternation in the country, and in London there were many 
who condemned Cromwell for allowing Charles to out- 
general him, and some who even expressed suspicions of 
his fidelity. 

The Captain-General arrived in the neighbourhood of 
the King six days after the latter's reaching Worcester, 
and, joining his forces to those of Lambert, Harrison, and 
Robert Lilbume, he fought the ^reat battle of 

Worcester, Sep. 3. — ParliamentariaTia victor- 
ioua. 

P, com«.~ Cromwell; Lambert; Earriion. 

R, corns. — Charles II. ; David Leslie. 

Cromwell attacked the suburbs of the city on all sides, 
and, after an obstinate struggle of four or five hours, 
forced his way into the streets, where the fight was decided, 
after a further furious struggle, which left them thickly 
strewn with dead. In this decisive engagement, which ruined 
Charles' hopes, and ended the Civil War, as far as England 
Vfcu cwncernedy the Boyalists lost 3,000 slain, and 7,000 pri- 
soners, while the small remnant who escaped were put to 
death by the country-people, " inflamed with national an- 
tipathy" against the invaders. Well might Cromwell 
write to the Parliament, on this eventful day, ''The 
dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts. It is, 
for aught I know, a crowning mercy '' 1 
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Of the prisoners, several of rank, incladiog the Earl of 
Derby, were executed, and nambets of the rank and file 
were sent as slaves to the Ck)lonies 1 The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, (brother of the late peer), was captured^ and wounded, 
— and died soon after. 

Uonk, left behind by Cromwell, to finish the reduction 
of the country, took 

Stirling Oastle, — amongst the spoil being the public 
records and part of the regMia^ which he sent to London, — 
carried by storm 

DnxLdee, — which yielded plunder to the value of 
£200,000 : he put all the inhaoitants to death, according 
to Cromwell's example (in Ireland) and instructions. 

This summary measure so terrified, (as was intended), 
their defenders, that 

Aberdeen, St Andrews, InTemess, and other towns, 

capitvdated, 

Argyle now made submission to the Commonwealth* 
The authority of the English Parliament was speedily 
established throughout the country^ under the direction of 
Sir Harry Yane, St. John, and other commissioners, who 
were sent to settle the kingdom. An annual tax of 
^130.000 was levied for the support of the English army, 
and English judges were appointed to go on circuit, super- 
seding the Courts of Session. Finally, 

Cromwell incorporated Scotland with England, 
Ap. 12, 1664. 

Charles's Adventures,— after the battle of Worcester, 
constitute a narrative strikingly romantic and thrillingly 
exciting. Escaping from the city, about six o'clock, on the 
evening of the fight, he travelled, without drawing rein, 
20 milea^ accompanied by about 60 other fugitives. He, 
then, parted with these, for safety^s sake^ and, by direction 
of the Earl of Derby, betook himself to the house of one 
Penderell, a farmer, liviog at Boscobel, a solitary house^ 
on the borders of Staffordshire. The honest yeoman, 
though the death-penalty was proclaimed against all who 
should countenance the Kin^, and large rewards were 
offered for his betrayal, loyioly sheltered his sovereign^ 
disguising him as an ordinary laborer. On one occasion^ 
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duriDg the sojourn at Boscobel, Charles was compelled, by 
the appearance of some of the soldiers on the look-out 
for him, to take refuge amid the boughs of an oak, whence 
he saw his enemies searching, beneath him, amongst the 
trees, for himself, and heard them expressing their anxiety 
to capture him. The tree afterwards bore tne name of the 
*'Itoyal Oak,'' and it became the custom, (still remaining 
amongst boys, at least), in memory of the successful con- 
cealment of the King, to wear a sprig of oak on May 29, 
(the anniversary of the Bestoration), which has, hence, 
been named " Eoyal-Oak-Day." 

After many such hairbreadth escapes, in various dis- 
guises, and sdPter having experienced the utmost fidelity 
and kindness from numerous individuals, (over 40, it is 
said), to whom he was compelled to trust, Charles reached, 
in safety, Shoreham, in Sussex, whence, after l3ring, for 
some days, perdu, in the roof of a house, (still shewn), he 
succeeded in escaping to Edcamp^ in a small vessel belong- 
ing to a sailor, one Nicholas Tattersall, whose tomb, with 
inscription, (still legible), is to be seen in the grave-yard 
attached to the Old Parish Church, Brighton. The Boyal 
fugitive reached France Oct. ] 7, about six weeks after the 
battle of Worcester. 

IBISH AITAIBS. 

Upon the death of Charles I., his son was proclaimed in 
the island, by Ormond, who strenuously urged the young 
prince to come thither, so promising seemed the Boyalist 
cause. The power of fbie Parliament was confined almost 
entirely to Londonderry, and Dublin, and the latter city 
was threatened with a siege. 

Under these grave circumstances, it was determined to 
send over the doughty Oliver, to reduce the country to 
obedieuce : he accepted the posts of Lieutenant, and Gen- 
eralissimo, and set himself earnestly about mft]fi>g speedy 
and effective preparations for the expedition. 

Meanwhile, he sent over, to reinforce ColonelJones, the 
Governor of Dphlin, a body of 4,000 troops. The first en-* 
gagement in continuation of ike 

CIVIL WAB, under the Commonwealth, in 

1649, 
was a battle at 
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Bafhmines, Aug. 2, — ParliamenUiriana victor- 
iou8. 

F. com — Colonel Tonei. 

22. cam, — ^Marqoii of Ormond* 

The Marquis was besieging the place, when Jones, with 
the £n|;lish reinforcements, surprised, and utterly routed, 
him, with loss of artillery, baggage, and ammunition ; 1000 
slain; and 2000 prisoners. This blow did irreparable 
mischief to the Itoyal cause. 

Cromwell, with 12,000 veterans, and a heavy battering 
train, landed at Dublin, Auff. 16, amidst the greatest 
enthusiasm. After a fortnights rest, he proceeded to form 
the siege of 

Drogheda. — ParUamentarians victori(yu8. 

F, corns, — Cromwell ; Ireton. 

R, com, — Sir Arthur Aston, 
which, strongly fortified, and garrisoned with 2,500 troops, 
promised a successful resistance. Two assaults were 
repelled, but the third, led by Cromwell and Ireton, in 
person, was triumphant, and the town was captured 
Septr. 11. Cromwell thus pithily describes the affair, 
" It hath pleased God to bless our endeavours at Drogheda; 
after battering, we stormed it. The enemy were about 
three thousand strong in the town. We reused thetn quar- 
ter, having the day before summoned the town. I believe 
we put to the sword the whole number of the defendants, I 
do not think thirty of the whole number escaped with their 
lives ; those that did cure in safe custody for Barbadoes, 

The English next formed the siege of 

Wexford. — Pan^Uamentaricma victorious, 

F, com, — Cromwell. 

B, com.— Colonel David Sinnott. 

The town was taken by assault, Octr. 11, and, here, 
again, the garrison, between 2,000 and 3,000 strong, was 
massacred. 

The consequence of these two massacres was what 
Cromwell intended — for 

Cork, Tonghal, Bandon, Kinsale, and every other 

place before which he appeared, surrendered voluntarily. 
In the campaign of 
1660, 
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which opened in January, Cromwell, with fresh reinforce- 
ments from England, continued the work of reduction. 

Fethard, Callan, Oowran, cc^t^u^a^tfc? voluntarily, and 

S[ilkeniiy9 and Clonmely were captured^ after a brave 
resistance. 

Ormond now quitted the Island, leaving, to act in his 
stead, Clanricarde, who^ finding affairs desperate^ threw 
up his hand. 

The beaten and dispirited Irish '^ were glad to embrace 
banishment as a refuge," and, with Cromwell's leave, 
40,000 quitted their native country to take military service 
in foreign lands. 

Cromwell was summoned home, to take the Scotch 
command, in May, and left 

Ireton ae Lieutenant, — with the task of completing the 
subjugation of the country. After reducing several places, 
he formed the siege of 

Limerick. — Parlia/meTUariana victorious. 

F, com, — Ireton. 

R, com. — Hugh O'Neil. 

The town capitulated Oct. 27, after 15 months' brave 
resistance. 

A month later, Ireton died, of pestilence. He was suc- 
ceeded in the command hy 

LudloWy who finished the subjugation of the Island, and 
made 

Terms of Accommodation with the Irish Leaders, 
1653. 

Fleetwood, then, became Deputy, — being assisted in the 
civil government by four Commissioners. 
The new authorities instituted an 

Enquiry into the Mnrders proceeding ont of the 
Rebellion of 1641, — issuing in the execution of about 
200 persons. 

Henry Cromwell was Deputy from Aug., 1654, to June, 
1659, and, by his wise and conciliatory rule, placed Ireland 
in a better condition than it had hitherto occupied. This 
happier state of things is attributable to, also, new settlers, 
consisting of English adventurers who had subscribed 
money at the commencement of the troubles in Ireland, 
and of soldiers whp had served under Cromwell, both of 
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which classes received, as, respectively, relmbarsemeDt, 
aod arrears of pay, portions of estates confiscated from 
Itomanists and Boyahsts, by an 

Act for the Settlemeiit of the Country, 16S2, — 

whereby such forfeitures were decreed — ^to be regulated by 
the diaracter of the offence. 

CONTEHPOEAST SOVEBEIGlSrS. 

France. Oermany, Spain. 

Louis XIV. Ferdinand III. Philip IV. 

Leopold I. 

Popes. 

Innocent X Alexander VII. 



Sbtnart fttne^ (restored). 

OHAELES n. 

Dates of Birth, Accession, and DeatL— At St. 

James's Palace, London, May 29, 1630; Jan. 30, 1649 
(the Judges deciding, and Parliament voting, that, though 
he did not actually ascend the throne till May 29, 1660, 
he was king, both dejure and de facto^ from the moment 
of his father's death), (crowned Ap. 23, 1661)-1685, 
Feb. 6, at Whitehall, London, of apoplexy, (some say 
epilepsy), with which he was suddenly seized Feb. 2 : 
being bled, he so far revived that recovery appeared cer- 
tain, but he speedily sank, and languished away. There 
were, apparently unfounded, suspicions that he was 
poisoned. He was so strong of constitution, and, owing 
to the care he took, so habitually healthy, that his illness 
and decease were to the nation as a thunderbolt Upon 
his seizure, services, to entreat his recovery, were held in 
the churches, to which the people flocked in multitudes, 
thus showing how popular he was. He refused to receive 
the Lord's Supper from the Bishops attendant ; but, by 
aid of his brother James, the Bev. Father Huddlestone, 
(who had attended him after the battle of Worcester), was 
introduced, by a back stairway, into the sick-room, where- 
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npon, the djing Kin^, declaring himself a Bomanist, was 
received into the Papist Church, — confessed, — ^and received 
the Sacrament, and extreme unction. 

He was buried at Westminster. 

Descent, &0.~-Eldest son of Charles I.,— Duke of Corn- 
wall, by birth, — styled " Prince of Wales," in public docu- 
ments, from 1645, but, apparently, never formally created 

80. 

On the breaking out of the Civil War, 1642, he was 
made commander of a cavalry troop, but, at Edgehill, 
when the Eoyal body-guard charged, he, and his brother 
James, with Harvey, (the celebrated physician), were 
perdust behind a hedge ! 

He saw his father for the last time in 1644, when, with 
the rank of Qeneral, he went West: there he was so 

Sressed, that he crossed over to Sdlly, passing thence to 
ersey, and, eventually, to Paris, (1646), where he joined 
his mother. 

Soon, he removed to the Hague, where he remained till 
the assassination of Dorislaus, 1649, when he returned to 
Paris : finding the French Court uneasy at his presence, 
he passed over to Jersey, (which remained Boyaust), but 
was compelled to quit the island, on the Parliamentarians 
preparing to reduce it, and retired to Breda. 

He was proclaimed King, at Edinburgh, Feb. 5, 1649, 
and, having, reluctantly, agreed to the conditions proposed 
by Argyle and his party, sailed from Breda, and landed in 
Scotland, June, 1650. 

After a futile '* Start," to join the anti-Covenanting 
Boyalists, and a ^tou^reoonciliation with the Covenanters, 
he was crowned, at Scone, Jan. 1, 1651. 

The same year he invaded England, with about 12,000 
men, and advanced as far as Worcester, where he was 
overtaken, and utterly defeated, by Cromwell, Sep. 3. 

From the time of his escane to France, till the Bestora- 
tion, he spent his time in heealess pleasure, and dissipation, 
keeping up, however, a mock Court, which, consisting of 
his companions in exile, most of whom were like-minded 
with himself, was shamefully and shamelessly profligate. 

During this period, he was, veritably, '' a bird of passage. '' 
After three years spent in France, he visited Spa, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle^ and, then, took up his abode at Cologne, 
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<* where his loose habits were snfficieiiily notorious": in 
1656, he removed to Bruges, between which city and 
Brussels he alternated his residence, until the Bestoration. 

He was at Brussels when Monk, having cleared the way 
therefor, opened communications with him, regarding the 
Bestoration, — but, by that General's advice, he escaped, 
very narrowly, to Holland, taking up his quarters at Breda, 
whence he sent the ** Declaration of Breda " to the Con- 
vention Parliament, who, thereupon, voted his Bestoration, 
Ap. 1660. 

He was proclaimed May 8,— embarked at Scheveling, — 
landed at Dover, May 25,— and progressed, triumphally, 
to London, which he entered on his birthday, M!ay ^, 
("Boyal Oak Bay"), amidst the maddest excitement and 
the most tumultuous and hope-fraught rejoicings. 

Claim to the Throne.— (?ooc?. — He was not only the 
eldest son of Charles I., but there was no one else who had 
the shadow of a claim to the Throne, since William 
Seymour, the only representative of the Suffolk family, (to 
whom Henry VIII. had willed the Crown), and who was 
the legal heir at the accession of James I., and Charles I., 
died the very year that Charles II. was restored. 

Married.— (May 20, 1662, in a private room, at Ports- 
mouth, with Bomanist rites), the Infanta Catherine, (of 
Braganza), (daughter of John IV., King of Portugal), 
1638-1706. — She had been educated in a convent, and kept 
so secluded that, when her arranged marriage was an- 
nounced to her, she had not been out of doors for five 
years ! 

The alliance was proposed by Portugal, with a view to 
strengthen her alliance with England, and Charles agreed 
to it because of the handsome dowry — £500,000 ; Tangiers, 
and Bombay ; and allowance, to England, of free trade 
to India and the Brazils. ' 

The union was most unhappy for Catherine, her faithless 
spouse neglecting her for others, and generally ill-treating 
her. 

She suffered much through, also, her Bomanism, during 
the heat of the Popish plots. 

After Charles' death, she resided at Somerset House, 
till 1692, when she returned to Portugal, of which she was 
for some time Begent, — died suddenly. 
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' She possessed considerable beauty, and elegance, (excel* 
ling in dancing) ; much humour ; and superior intellectual 
powers, well cultiyated, music being her great /or<e, (she 
was the introducer into England of the Italian style of 
singing): she preserved unspotted yirtoe, and even untar- 
nished fame, in the most polluted Ck>urt England has ever 
seen, and bore her txials and indignities witn a fortitude, 
and patience, that true religion alone could have inspired. 
- Issue. — None legitimate^ —several children by his various 
mistresses, — e.g*, — 

The unfortunate Duke ef Xomaonth, (executed in the 
next reign), — by Lucy Walters. 

The Duke of Seutliaiaptoa, the Duke of Grafton, (ancestor 
of the present house), and the Duke of NoTthumberland, — 
by Barbara Yilliers, (Duchess of Cleveland.) 

The Duke of BiohmoBd, (ancestor of the present house), 
by Louise de QuerouaiUe, ^Duchess of Portsmouth.) 

The Duke of 8t Alban's, (ancestor of the present house), 
by "Nell" Gwynne, the actress. 

Character, — ^Tall ; of fine, manly, gntcef ul, figure ; re- 
markably strong in constitution; active, and fond of 
tennis, walking, and other athletic exercises: features 
somewhat harsh, but countenance, generally, lively, and 
eiqpressive : in manners, and address, perfectly, and uui* 
afiectedly, polite, and, (owing to his having, during his 
exile, mixed familiarly with ms companions — as well as to 
his natural disposition), distinguished by a charming and 
habitual ^' open affability, whidi was capable of reconciling 
the post determined Bepublicans to the ftoyal dignity" : 
conversed with a buoyant, winning, gaiety. 

With keen, well-employed, powers of observation ; rapid 
comprehension ; correct, and solid, judgment ; and bright, 
reaoy wit, (of which there is proof, in the celebrated 
epitaph upon him, — 

'* Here lies our nmtton-eaitiiig Kii^, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Be n$ver said a foolish thxna, 
And never did a wise oner 

and in his retort to the last two lines, viz,^ — that they were 
quite correct, for hie eayinge were hie <nony but hie deede 
were hie minieten^A 

Of high mental powers, and fine, extensive, culture ; 
a keen appreciator of Literature^ and a great lover of 
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Science, (especially Chemistry), fostering, (though loving to 
bamboozle, by absurd problems), the Eoyal Society. 

''Ajs a sovereign, his character was dangerous to his 
people, and dishonorable to himself. Negligent of the 
interests of the nation, careless of its glory, adverse to 
its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavish of its treasure, 
sparing only of its blood ; he exposed it by his measures, 
which, however, were often the result of mere indolence/' 
(and selfishness), "^ to the danger of a furious civil war, 
and even to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conquest." 

A low sensualist, and voluptuary ; without one reaUy 
noble principle, or sentiment ; mean, and insincere. 

His gaiety, and jollity, however, made him popular, and 
gained for him the name of "the Merry Monarch." 

Hume calls him "a friendly brother, an indulgent 
father, and a good-natured master." It is true he was all 
these, when it cost him nothing : he was, then, to them, 
the same complaisant, easy-going, creature that he was 
habitually to all, but he never denied himself a single 
pleasure to shew practically his affection, or kindness, to 
them, and when his own enjoyment, and their benefit, or 
right, came into antagonism, the latter " went to the walL" 
Thus, e,g., the members of his household were often in dire 
need, owing to the non-payment of their salaries, and 
Evans, the King's favourite harpist, (as Pepys tells us), 
actually died of sheer starvation, and had to be buried at 
the expense of the parish ! 

WAES. 

1. WITH HOLLAND, (ALONE, 1665-1666: WITH HOL- 
LAHD, F&ANCE, AND DENUABK, allied^ 1666-1667), 
(commonly styled "The Second Datoh War.'') 

Origin, — Commercial jealotui/ on the part of England. 

The English merchants, finding that the Dutch easily 
maintained their commercial superiority, and successfully 
thwarted all efforts to extend the trade of England, com- 
plained to Parliament that 

1. The Treaty of Westminster was not yet executed. 

2. The Dutch damaged the English trade. 

The Commons, thereupon, presented an address to the 
King, complaining of these wrongs done to the English 
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merchants, and promising to aid him in asserting the 
rights of the Crown, 

Charles determined on war, and in the autumn of 1664, 
asked the Commons for their promised assistance, where- 
upon they cheerfully voted 2^ million, tha largest tupply 
emer yet granted to an English monarch. 

War was declared with Holland, Feb. 22, 1665. 

Events : — 

1. Before the Declaration of War : — 
1664: 

Ooree, and other Dutch stations, in Africa, were cap^ 
turedf by Sir Bobert Holmei ; he, then, crossing to America, 
reduced 

New Amsterdam, (which England had always claimed, 
since Cabot discovered it), and altered its name to " New 
York," in honour of the Duke of York. 

As a reprisal, the 

Guinea Coast was ravaged by De Basrter, who, then, 
crossed to the West Indies, and took 20 English ships. 

Meanwhile, two English fleets, scouring the Channel, 
captured 130 Dutch traders. 

2. After the Declaration of War: — 
1665:— 

The English fleet, 98 strong, blockaded the Dutch coast 
for a month, but, being compelled, by a storm, to retire, 
the Dutch fleet, of 113 sail, came out, and gave battle, in 

Solebay, off Lowestoft, (Suffolk), June S,— Eng- 
lish victorious, 

E, corns, — Duke of York ; Prince Bupert ; Earl of Sandwich. 

2). com. — Admiral Opdam. 

This was the greatest naval victory yet toon by England. 
The Dutch lost Opdam, (whose ship blew up, while closely 
engaged with York's), and three other admirals, 18 ships 
and 7,000 men, — the English, one vessel, and 700 men. 

In this engagement, York introduced the new method 
of fighting in line, (which continued in vogue till Bodney's 
great victory, 1782). 

1668:— 

France joined Holland, against England, early in the 
year. 
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Cause. — Feaaty on the part of Louis, that England 
would become supreme at sea, to the thwarting of his own 
ambitions designs. 

The French alliance proved, however^ but little helpful 
to Holland. 

The English fleet, under Albemarle, and Rupert, 74 
strong, after visiting, and ravaging, unimpeded, the coast 
of Holland, returned to the Downs, 

Louis, now, gave orders to his admiral, le Ducde Beaufort, 
to sail, from Toulon, for the English Channel, the news of 
which reaching them, the English commanders separated, 
the Prince, with 20 ships, sailing to meet the French 
squadron. 

It wafi supposed that the Dutch were not ready for sea, 
but, on leaving the Downs, Albemarle was astounded to see 
them, more than 80 strong, at the back of the Goodwin 
Sands, at anchor. With heroic rashness, he, though so 
inferior in force, gave battle 

Off the Korth Foreland, June 1-4. — Dutch 

slightly victorious- 

£>, corns, — De Suyter; DeWiit; Van Tromp, (son of the 
old ''sea-dog" of that name.) 

E. corns, — Duke of Albemarle, (Monk) ; Priaoo Bupert, (at 
the close.) 

This is one of the most memorable naval fights on record, 
both on account of its long duration, and the obstinate 
valour displayed ! On the 

1st. — Night fell without any decided success on either 
side. On the 

2nd. — 16 fresh ships joined the Dutch, and the English 
lost nearly half their fleet, whereupon Monk commenced 
a retreat. On the 

3rd. — The retreat continuld, but the Dutch came up 
about 2 P.M., and were about to renew the fight, (which 
must have ended in the British being destroyed), when, 
happily, Bupert appeared on the scene, ana formed a 
junction with Albemarle. On the 

4th. — The fight was renewed with fresh vigour, and, the 
fleets coming to close quarters, was carried on with terrific 
violence, until the combatants were parted by a mist. The 
English were the first to retire to their harbours, and this, 
with the fact of their loss in ships being greater than that 
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of tbe Dntch , rendered tbe latter ▼iotois. 1,700 English- 
men, and 1,800 Dutchmen, fell. 

The fleets of both nations soon re-fitted, and the Dutch 
Admiral took up his position at the mouth cl the Thames, 
to wait for the French. There the English found him, 
and engaged him in hattU^ 

Off the Vorfh Forehmd, July 85. — English com- 
pletely victorious. 

£ corns, — Dnka of Albemarle ; Prlnoe Bapert 

D, com, — Be Bnyter. 

There were about 80 sail on each side, and the fight was 
fierce and obstinate, but, at last, the Dutch fled, precipi- 
tately, with a loss of 20 ships and 4000 men, De Ruyter 
raging impotently at his defeat, and exclaiming, " What a 
wretch am I ! Among so man^ thousand bullets, is there 
not one to put an end to my nuserable life " ? 

All night, and the next day, the English pressed closely 
upon the retreating enemy, and only the Dutch Admiral's 
consummate management brought the shattered remnant 
into harbour. 

Monk, and Bupert, now rode undisputed masters of the 
Beas, and sailed up and down the coast of Holland, terrify- 
ing, and insulting, the enemy, — a detachment, under 

Sir Bohert Holmes, attacked the shipping at 

Schelling, in the Ylie Boads, and burned the unfor- 
tified, wealthy, town of 

Brandaris, 2 men-of-war, and 140 merchantmen, tbe 
total loss being £1,000,000. De Witt solemnly swore that 
he would never sheath his sword until he had his revenge 
— and he kept his word ! 

1667 :— 

Charles, and Louis, engaged in secret negotiations. 

The English €k>vemment, desiring, on account of the 
terrible losses, and consequent difficulties, resulting from 
the Plague, and the Fire, to close the war, opened negoti- 
ations with the enemy, at Breda. 

Meanwhile, through Charles's keeping, for his own vile 
uses, (as attested by the best of authorities, Pepys), the 
last war-grant, (£2,380,000), instead of applying it to its 
legitimate purpose, our fleet was in the most disgraceful 
condition. 
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De Witt saw, and used his opportunity. Protracting 
the negotiations at Breda, he hurried on the naval prepar- 
ations, and, suddenly, De Bnyter, with 70 sail, appeared 
at the Thames-mouth — to find the English totally unpre- 
pared, and helpless. 

York, and Albemarle, doing the best they could under 
the circumstances, drew a chain across the Medway, and 
fortified it by some sunken, and three floating, ships : — 
while, to guard London, they sunk thirteen vessels at Wool- 
wich, and four at Blackwall, and erected artillery plat- 
forms on the river-side : the train-bands, too, were called 
out. 

De Bnyter divided his fleet into two parts : one, with a 
spring-tide, and east wind to favor, broke the chain, burned 
the vessels guarding it, and, entering the Medway, took, 
and destroyed, the fort of 

Sheerness, — and burned several ships, and a valuable 
magazine, at 

Chatham : it then dropped down the river again. 

The other squadron sailed up the Thames, as far as Til- 
bury, but retired with the ebb-tide. 

Thus " the roar of foreign guns was heard for the first 
and last time by the citizens of London." 

The Dutch Admiral made no further attempt in this 
direction, contenting himself with the humiliation which 
he had inflicted upon England. 

He now amused himself, for some weeks, by sailing 
about, and insulting, the English shores, failing, however, 
in attempts to burn the shipping at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Torbay. He, then, sailed home, having inflicted on 
England the greatest national disgrace she has suffered 
since the Norman Conquest. 

The English Government, shortly after, concluded with 
Holland, France, and Denmark, (with whom there had 
been no real hostilities), the 

Treaty of Breda, July 21, 1667. 

Articles. — l. England, and Holland, to retain their 
present respectivepositions. (Thus the former kept her 
conquest of New York — her only gain by the War.) 

2. France to receive Nova Scotia, and England to have 
Antigua, Monserrat, and St. Kitts. 
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3. Friendly relations between England and Denmark to 
be restored. 

2. WITH THE DUTCH, (undertaken in alliance with 
France), 1672-1674, (commonly styled " The Third Dnteh 
War.") 

Meal Origin. — Charleses promise, in "the Secret 
Treaty of Dover,'' to unite his arme to those of Louis, for 
the purpose of overthrowing Holland. 

(Iiouis's motive in entering upon the War, was, merely, 
to gratify his ambitious designs of conquest and annexa- 
tion). 

Knowing that he had no real giievance against Holland, 
Charles endeavoured to provoke the Dutch to hostilities, 
by various slights, and insults, (e.g., replacing Temple, as 
Embassador, by Downing, whom the Dutch regarded as 
the bitterest enemy of their Republic). All, however, 
proving in vain, he alleged, in justification of War, the 
following 

Ostensible Causes. — i. The unwillingness of the 
Dutch to regulate the commerce of the two countries with 
India. 

2. The detention of English traders in Surinam. 

3. The refusal of the Dutch to honor the English flag. 

4. Personal insults offered, by the Dutch, to himself, by 
medals, and publications. 

The King received a grant from Parliament the year 
before, which was nearly, or quite, exhausted ; he dared 
not go to the Commons again, yet, money must be had, 
before hostilities could be commenced . In this dilemma, 
Shaftesbury, (then Lord Ashley), or Cliiford, suggested to 
him the ingenious, but infamous, expedient of 

Closing the Exchequer, Jan. 2, 1672,~which, to his 

eternal disgrace, he adopted. — It had been customary 'for 
bankers, and others, to advance large sums of money to 
the Government, to be repaid, with interest, out of the 
taxes, as they came in. There were, at this time, £1,300,000 
thus lent, and it was coolly announced that this principal 
would not be repaid, but only interest, at 6%, allowed. 

England, (and France), declared War with Holland, 

Mar. 17, 1672. 
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Events :— 

1. Before the Deckuraticyii of War : — 

1672:— 

Attempt to seize the Dntoli Smyrna-Fleet^ Kar. 3, 

— bif Admiral Holmei, — which proved unsitceessfiiL 

2. After the Declaration of War : — 

1672:— 

By Sea :— 

The Batch fleet sailed against the Allies^ and brought 
them to battUy m 

Southwold Bay, (Suffolk), May 2A.^Engli8h vie- 
torious, 

E, <;om«.— Duke of York; Koutagu, Earl of Sandwich, 
(blown up, and killed, with most of the crew, in The 
Royal James), 

£>, com, — De Buyter, 

The French squadron kept aloof, while the English and 
Dutch foaght a terrific action, in which both suffered 
heavily, and which ended \>j De Buyter's sheering oS, 

By Land, {France alone being engaged) : — 

Louis XIY., with 100,000 men, crossed the frontiers of 
Holland, '* to drown ' the shopkeepers' in their own dykes." 

At first, he carried all before him, city after city yield- 
ing, until he had oyerrun the three provinces of Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Gueldres. 

The commander of the forces of the Bepublic, William, 
Prince of Orange, (William III. of England), then in his 
22nd year, fincung himself unable to resist the French 
advance, retired to Amsterdam, and, on Louis' approach, 
cut the banks of the sluices, and laid the whole surrounding 
country under water — effectually defending the city : the 
other provinces followed his example. 

In this terrible crisis, the whole country, except Am- 
sterdam, was prepared to make any sacrifices, for the sake 
of peace, and, accordingly, ambassadors were sent to Louis, 
and Charles, to ask terms. Both monarchs proposed such 
intolerably severe conditions, as threw the wretched Dutch 
into despair. 

Their distress was aggravated by the raging amongst 
themselves, of a bitter war of factions : — viz,^ that of JcSm 
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De Witt, Grand Pensionary, (a noble, virtuous, man), and 
that of the Prince of Orange. The father of the latter had 
been a Stadtholder of Holland, but, after his death, a Per- 
petual Edict, excluding his son from that office, had been 
passed : the young Prince's party clamored for the repeal 
of the Edict, and for his appointment as Stadtholder, — 
-while De Witt, and bis supporters, were fiercely opposed 
thereto. 

The feeling in favor of William grew daily stronger, as 
the people realized that he alone could save them from their 
implacable foes, and, finally, Dort setting the example, 
they everywhere rose in insurrection, and compelled their 
magistrates to sign the repeal, and recognize the Prince as 
Stadtholder, — which movement was followed, Aug. 4,. by 
the massacre, by the mob, of John De Witt, and Cornelius, 
his brother. 

Holland, now united under William, rejected the hard 
conditions offered them, and determined to defend to the 
last inch the ground that remained to them. 

Louis, realizing that, in the then state of the country, 
he could do nothing more, and, undoubtedly, daunted by 
the spirit displayed by the Dutch, retired, leaving, however, 
garrisons in some of the fortresses which he had taken. 

Henceforth, the War, by land, and by sea, languished. 

1673 :-- 

Kupert succeeded York, (whom the Test Act had driven 
from office), and, putting to sea, with 90 sail, fought, in 
conjunction with a French fleet, three bcUtles, 

Off the Dutch Coast, in May, June, and August, 

respectively. 

English victoricms in first two — Dutch in 

third, 

E, com. — Prince Bnpert. 

F, com. — Gomte d*Estr6es. 
D. com. — ^Be Buyter. 

Meanwhile, the French Alliance, and the Dutch War, ' 
had become extremely unpopular in Parliament, and 
throughout the nation, and the former, on meeting in 
the autumn, declared they would grant no more supples, 
unless it were clear that tiie Dutch rejected all reasonable 
terms of peace. 



i 
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Charles, realizing that he would get no money as long* 
as hostilities continaed, determined to put off the execution 
of his Secret Treaty with Louis, (as far as Holland was 
concerned), till a more convenient opportunity, and to 
conclude a separate peace, which was, accordingly, done, 
by the 

Treaty of Westminster, Feb. 9, 1674. 

Articles, — 1. All possessions to remain as at the com> 
mencement of the War. 

2. Holland to honour the British flag, between Finisterre 
and Van Staten, as a matter of right, — not of compliment. 

3. The English settlers in Surinam to be allowed to sell 
their property, and retire. 

4. The disputes between the English and Dutch traders 
to India to be referred to arbitration. 

5. Holland to pay £200,000 in lieu of all claims but 
those referring to India. 

(Charles apologized to Louis for this breach of their 
compact, explaining the quandary in which he had found 
himself, and Louis accepted his explanation.) 



THE WAB ON THE CONTINENT went on, the Prince 
of Orange, with the support of the Emperor and the 
German States, maintaining his cause gallantly. 

Danby, and others, (with the nation at their back), en- 
treated Charles to join Holland, with a view to effectually 
thwart Louis' ambitious schemes. Charles consented, and. 
began to take measures to raise men, hut the Commons 
so distrusted him, that they stopped the preparations, 
fearing that the troops would be used against the liberties 
of England, if they gave him the control of them. And 
they were right in their suspicions, for, at this very time, 
when he actually pledged his Royad word (!) to the Com- 
mons to employ the supplies which he begged of them in 
canying on hostilities against France, he had signed a 

Second Secret Treaty with Louis, 1676. 

Articles, — l. Neither monarch to enter on any treaty 
without the other's consent. 

2. Charles, in consideration of a pension of £100,000 
annually, to remain neutral, and to prorogue, or dissoli^e^ 
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Parliament^ shotdd they attempt to force upon him any 
treaty of which Louis might disapprove I 

Louis distrusted Charles as much as his people did, and, 
to make sure of England's not joining Hollaud against 
him, entered into private negotiations with the popular 
party, bribing many of its chiefs to oppose war with 
France, and affording them proofs of Charles's treachery. 

The marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Princess 
Mary so annoyed Louis, that he withdrew Charles's pen- 
sion, whereupon, the latter again declared his intention of 
going to war with France, and demanded of the Commons, 
for that end, supplies, which they again refused, for the 
same reason as on the former occasion, unless he would, 
iirst, declare war. 

The war on the Continent was ended by the 

Treaty of Nimeguen, (between France, and Holland), 
Aug. 10, 1678. 

Articles, — Louis to 

1. Bestore Maastricht to Holland. 

2. Eestore Charleroi, Oudenarde, Ghent, and some other 
towns, to Spain. 

3. Keep Franche-Comt6, and sixteen fortresses in the 
Netherlands. 

PLOTS, ABB REBELLIONS. 

1. INSTTBBECTIOK OF PIFTH-MONABCHY MEK, (who 
belieyed that Christ was on the eve of establishing his 
Kingdom on earth), in London, 1661. 

Origin, — ^The dissolution of the Convention Parlia- 
ment without the promised settlement of matters of religion. 

Leader, — Venner, a wine cooper. 

These poor fanatics, only 60 in number, who attended 
a small chapel, in the City, fought with desperately ob- 
stinate valour, and were overpowered with the greatest 
difficulty : most of them were taken, and hanged. 

2. IN8TFBBEGTI0K, (in which the Fifth-Monarchy Men 
were said to be concerned), in Yorkshire, and Westmore- 
land, 1668. 

The affair is neither clear, nor important, but was made 
a pretext for passing the Conventicle Act. 
8. (Alleged) FOPIAH PLOTS, 1678. 
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(Alleged) Purpose. — To stibvert Protestantism, and re- 
establish Poperu, in England, — and assassinate the King, 
and place the Duke of York on the Throne, 

(Alleged) Leaders, — Coleman; Lordi Stafford, PowU, 
Fetre, Amndel, Bellasii, Carrington, and Bmdenel ; Pathen 
Whitebread, Ireland, Orove, and Pickering ; Langhorna, and 
Sir Oeorge Wakeman. 

Taking crafty advantage of the popular dread atkd horror 
of Bomanism, certain villains invented, with a view to 
their own profit, this series of alleged plots. The 

Pirit intimation of the matter was given to the King, 
himself, Aug. 12, by Kirby, a draggist, who, approaching 
Charles, as he walked in the Park, said, " Sire 1 Keep 
within 'the company : your enemies have a design upon 
your life, and you may be shot in this very walk." Asked 
what he meant, he declared that two men. Grove, and 
Pickering, had engaged to shoot the King, and that Sir 
George Wakeman, the Queen's physician, had undertaken 
to poison him, — and that he had obtained the knowledge of 
these matters from Dr. Tonga, whom he would, if desired, 
introduce to the King. Acc(»:dingly, Tonge was sent for, 
and laid before Charles papers, which contained, in the 
form of 43 articles, information of a (pretended) Popish. 
Plot, declaring that they had been thrust under his ooor, 
and that he had suspicions, but was by no means certain, 
that one Titus Oates was the author. 

The King treated the thing as a hoax, but the, Buke of 
York, finding that Jesuits, and other priests, including hi» 
own confessor, were amount those accused, insisted on a 
thorough sifting of the affair by the Council 

The agents of the Council found that Kirby, and Tonge^ 
were in close communication with Oates : accordingly, the 
last-named was summoned before the CounciL 

Titui Oatei was a disreputable scoundi*eL — Bom 1619» 
son of a Baptist preacher, educated at Merchant Taylors'^ 
and Cambridge, he had been, successively, Baptist preacher, 
and clergyman, (being ordained shortly after the Restora- 
tion, and, after having been prosecuted for perjury, being 
dismissed from a naval chaplaincy, and losing his gowu 
on an infamous charge). He, then, professed to be a con- 
vert to Komanism, and, on that pretence, was admitted to 
the Jesuit College at YaUadolid, only, however, to be 
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expelled for immorality, which same result followed a 
residence at St Omer's, where, also^ he had succeeded in 
gaining entrance. 

It WCL8 by the knowledge of the names of the leading 
RomanietSf and matters connected with the Jesuits^ gained 
in these last two situations, that he was enabled to concoct 
his plot, which, by the aid of Tonge, he proceeded to do, 
on his i*etum to England, after his second expulsion. 

Fearing, from the King's cool reception of the matter, 
that it might collapse, and knowing that, if it only became 
public, the people would take it up in earnest, Oates, pre- 
vious to appearing before the Council, went, with his two 
oo-plotters, before a magistrate. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
and made full affidavit of the alleged Plot, in all its 
particulars. 

At the examination, before the Council, into 

Titus Oates's, (alleged). Popish Plot, its pretended 
revealer declared, (as he had done in his affidavit), that 

1. The Pope had made over Great Britain to the Jesuits, 
who had arranged a Government, and allotted the Church 
benefices. 

2. Charles was to be put to death, as a heretic, and the 
Crown given to the Duke of York, provided he would 
receive it as a gift from the Pope, ana extirpate Protest- 
antism throughout the Kingdom. 

3. P^re la Chaise, (Louis' confessor), had sent £10,000 
to London, as a reward for Charles's assassination, — and 
other foreign Church dignitaries had promised further 
largesse to his murderer. 

4. All the Protestants in the country were to be mas- 
sacred. 

5. London was to be ignited, in several places, by fire- 
balls. 

6. The Fire of London was the work of the Papists, for 
the sake of plunder. 

The informer accused Coleman, (the Duchess of York's 
secretary), and the Bomanist Lords, Stafford, Powis, Petre, 
Arundel, and Bellasis, of being conspirators, — declaring 
that if they, and their papers, were seized, abundant con- 
firmation of his statements would be found. 

On cross-examination, he utterly broke down, contra- 
dicting himself wholesale. 
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Charles saw clearly through the whole affair, and, so, 
there can be no doubt, did the rest of the Council, but 
Danby, who was bitterly opposed to the French and the 
Bomanist interests, at Court, and who saw in this move- 
ment the means of turning the eye of Parliament from his 
own past acts, professed to believe the whole story ; the 
people, generally, also, (especially the country gentry) — so 
great was their animosity to the Papists — swallowed it 
greedily. 

Acting on Titus's suggestion, Danby procured the 

Arrest of Coleman, — and the seizure of his papers. 
Amongst these was a copy of a remarkable letter to P^re 
la Chaise, in which there was, certainly, abundant evid- 
ence that there "was, really and truly, a Popish Plot, 
though not that which Oates and his associates pretended 
to reveal,'' — but, merely, a conspiracy to restore the Eomish 
faith, in which Charles himself, (instead of being marked 
for assassination), was concerned, and from ^hich, as usual, 
he was to derive pecuniary advantages. Not one, how- 
ever, of all Oates's diabolical charges receives the slightest 
confirmation from this letter, — in fact, they are, by it, 
disproved. Yet, so excited was popular feeling, that the 
scheme revealed by Coleman's papers was almost univer- 
sally accepted as identical with Oates's alleged Plot. At 
this juncture, occurred the mysterious 

Death of Sir Edmundbtiry Oodfirey, about two months after 
the first mention of the Plot : he was found dead, in a dry 
ditch, near Primrose Hill, with his own sword stuck fast 
in his body, — marks of, (apparently), strangulation round 
the neck, and bruises on his chest. 

It was evident that he did not owe his death to any 
robber, since his jewellery and money were still on his 
person. Without any further enquiry, the cry was raised 
that he had been assassinated by the Papists, because he 
had received Oates's affidavit. 

The excitement was terrific : the body was carried into 
the City, attended by vast crowds, and received a mag- 
nificent public funeral, headed by seventy clergy, in full 
canonicals, and followed by a dense concourse of people. 

There seems no doubt that the Komanists were perfectly 
innocent in the matter, — for not only was there no end to 
be answered by putting out of the way the man who had 
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taken OaWs deposition, but, in the then state of public 
feeling towards themselves, it would have been perfect 
madness, (besides being a piece of impolicy of which one 
cannot believe the Bomanists capable), to have perpetrated 
such an act. 

It has been generally supposed that he must have com- 
mitted suicide, he beine ot an extremely saturnine, de- 
sponding, disposition, — but the author of this work ventures 
to suggest that he was murdered by Gates <& Co,, for the 
furtherance of their infamous designs. 

His death goaded the already over-excited people to fury. 
On the 

Meeting of Parliament, Oct. 21, — Banby brought the 
matter of the Plot before the Peers, and there was 
appointed, in the Commons, a 

Committee of Inyestigation, before whom Oates, and 
Tonge, appeared, with pretended fresh revelations. The 
result of their sittings was a 

BoBolution, (adopted by both Chambers), '^ that there hath 
heen^ and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, contrived, 
and carried on, by the Popish recusants, for assassinating 
the King, for subverting the Qovemment, and for rooting 
out, and destroying, the Protestant religion." 

The noblemen accused by Oates were committed to the 
Tower, and wholesale arrests of the Bomanist rank and 
file were made. 

Parliament, further, appointed a solemn national fast, 
and voted addresses for the removal, from Xiondon, of 
Popish recusants, and for calling out the train-bands of 
London, and Westminster, — while they declared Oates to 
be ** the Saviour of the Nation," and recommended him 
to the King, much against whose will the informer was, 
accordingly, assigned a lodging in Whitehall, — protected 
by guards, — and gratiiied by a pension of £1,200 annually. 

The credence, and importance, which Parliament assigned 
to the Plot, mightily fortified popular opinion, and inten- 
sified the national excitement. 

So strong, and general, indeed, was the popular senti- 
ment, that Charles, (who took every safe oppoitunity to 
lidicule it), was compelled to appear to believe in it. 

In accordance with the resolutions of Parliament, 
measures were taken for the defence of London. 
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ProeUmatioii, ordoriag all Boauwiats, (not being house- 
holdersX ^ 4^^ London. 

OaWs good fortune now induced another yiUain, named 
Bedloe, to come forward with fresh lies. 

Captain William Bedloo was, if possible, a greater 
scoundrel than Oates : he had, originally, been stable-boy 
to Lord Bellasis, but had, afterwards, turned swindler and 
thief, and had been convicted for robbery. 

Bedloe's, (alleged), Plot was forthwith investigated by 
the Council He declared that 

1. Sir Edmundbuxy Godfrey's murder had been perpe- 
trated in Somerset House, (the Queen's i*esidence), by 
Papists, some of whom were her servants, — aud three 
of the latter removed the body. 

2. Spain, and France, were preparing on a grand scale 
for invading England. 

He implicated Lord Carrington, Lord Brudene!, and 
others. 

His narrative was greedily accepted as true, and strongly 
corroborative of Oates's, — a fresh wave of national rage 
and horror arose, — and Parliament committed to custodv 
all those accused by Bedloe, while they rewarded him with 
£600. 

The readiness with which this second batch of conooc^ 
tions was received induced the miscreant informers to 
colleague together, and take a higher, and more impudently 
audacious, step, 

Oates's and Bedloe's, (alleged), Plot, while it con- 

tained the articles of the two former ones, (now ingeni- 
ously harmonized by the two rascals), actuallv implicating 
the Queen in the design to murder her husband / 

Oates appeared at the bar of the Commons, and, in a 
loud voice, cried, " I, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, Queen 
of England, of high treason." 

Charles, honorably, took his wife's part, saying, "They 
think I have a mind to a new wife ; but, for 2l that, I 
will not see an innocent woman abused." 

The Commons, however, gave ear to the monstrous 
calumny, and ezi»essed their sentiments in an address to 
the King ; but the Lords refused credence to the charge, 
which, accordingly, was dropped. 

Meanwime, the 
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Trials of the, (alleged), Conspirators, had commenced. 

Steyley, a banker, was first tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, — then 

Coleman was arraigned. — His letters were produced, and 
Oates and Bedloe gave evidence against him : he, too, 
was executed, Dec. 3. Then followed three Jesuits, 

Ireland, Oroye, and Fiokering, — who were accused of 
signing, with fifty other Jesuits, the resolution to assas- 
sinate Charles : they, likewise, suffered, Jan. 24, 1679. 

Soroggs, the Chief-Justice, bent on convicting the pri- 
soners, disregarding all testimony in their favor, peremp- 
torily ordered the Jury to find them " Guilty." 

At the gallows, they firmly, but strenuously, asserted 
their innocence, — but these declarations made no impres- 
sion. 

For some time, the alleged murderers of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey could not be brought to trial, because there 
was only one witness, Bedloe, against them : presently, 
however, the requisite additional evidence was obtained. 
France, a Papist silversmith, had been accused of compli- 
city in the deed, by Bedloe, and had, on denial thereof 
been thrown into a noisome dungeon, where he was 
induced, by sufferings and threats, to make a mock confes- 
sion, upon the strength of which, and of Bedloe's evidence. 

Three Servants of the Queen were condemned, and eze- 
ented, for Godfrey's murder. 

The next victims to suffer were 

Whitebread, Provincial of the Jesuits, and four others of 
the Order, and then 

Langhome, a distinguished lawyer : in these cases, Oates 
and Bedloe were the witnesses, and the spectators ex- 
pressed their exultation at the result by loud cheering, 
while, so great was the popular rage, that witnesses for the 
defence were, on enterinff Court, neai'ly lynched. 

As the year advanced, however, the popular fury rapidly 
abated. The first decided symptom of this appeared, and 
the first check to the informers was given, on the tiial of 

Sir Oeorge Wakeman, the Queen's physician, and three 
Benedictine monks, — at which, notwitnstauding the hard 
swearing of Oates, and Bedloe, the Chief-Justice charged 
favourably, the jury gave credence to the witnesses for 
the defence, and the prisoners were wiquiUed^ July 18. 

H 
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Oates and Bedloe were bo enraged at this result, that 
they abused the Judge, to his face, in Court, — and accused 
him to the Council, of favoring the accused. 

From this time forward, the nation graduallj lost all 
interest, in the Plots. 

In the Houses, however, the ball was still kept rolling, 
since the Plots formed a convenient weapon in the hands 
of the Opposition. 

On the meeting of 

Parliament, Oct. 21, 1680) — there was passed a 

Besolntion, — confirming the vote of the preceding Par- 
liament) concerning the reality^ and the character, of the 
Plots. 

They proceeded, also, to thank, and reward, the inform- 
ers, — asked the King for pensions, and places, for them, — 
and recommended Dr. Tonge for the first valuable Church 
preferment that might be vacant. 

The Exclusion Bill being thrown out by the Lords, the 
Commons determined to revenge themselves by bringing 
to trial the Popish lords lying in the Tower, Stafford 
being chosen as the first victim. The 

Trial of Visoount StaJflTord, before the Peers, lasted 
six days, Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville, being the wit- 
nesses. The aged nobleman defended himself, declaring 
his innocence, with a gentle, pathetic, persuasiveness, 
while repeatedly expressing the most unfeigned wonder 
at the impudent audacity of his accusers. He was, how- 
ever, condemned, by 66 votes to 31, receiving the verdict 
with the exclamation, ''God's Holy Name be praised" ! 

Stafford*! Execution, Dec. 29, 1680, — was a most affecting 
scene. The popular feeling had flared up momentarily, 
against him, on his trial, and his sentence was hailed vrith 
exultation, but, on this day, the people assembled round 
the scaffold maintained a tearful silence, broken by, only, 
sighs, and groans, at the pious fortitude displayed by the 
aged victim, — and with difficulty could reply, ** We believe 
you, my lord " ! " God bless you ! my lord " 1 to his simple, 
earnest, assertions of innocence, uttered in trembling ac- 
cents. The executioner, himself, was disarmed : twice his 
courage failed him, as he raised the axe, and a profound 
sigh escaped him, as, with a third effort, he succeeded in 
performing his office. '' All the spectators seemed to feel 
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the blow ; and when the head was held up to them, with 
the usual cry, ' This is the head of a traitor * ! no clamour 
of assent was heard.'' 

This was the last execution on account cf the '^ Popish 
Plots": it conduced still further to shake belief in them, 
and, ere long, the duped nation had completely recovered 
from its delusion, and saw the whole a^air in its right 
light. 

The Plots were, however, still, occasionally, adverted to 
in Parliament, as a political expedient ; but they mai/ be 
fairly regarded as defunct, from the moment of Stafford's 
Execution, 

The other Popish Lords remained in the Tower till 1684, 
when Charles released them, on bail, at York's request. 

(Titus Oates's After-Career,— will be as well given 

here as elsewhere. — 

He lost his pension, in consequence of the break-down 
of his evidence, on College's trial ; later on in the reign, 
he was convicted of calling the Duke of York '^ a Popish 
traitor," — cast in £100,000 damages, — and sentenced to be 
imprisoned, till it should be paid. 

Under James II., 1685, he was convicted of perjury (in 
re his alleged Plot), on two indictments, and sentenced to 
disfrockment, and a fine of 2,000 marks, — to stand in the 
pillory, at Westminster, and the Boyal Exchange, — be 
whipped, from Aldffate to Newgate, and, two days later, 
from Newgate to T^um, — to be imprisoned for life, — and 
to be pilloried five times a year. It was intended that 
the severe whipping should be his death, but, by friendly 
care^ he recovered. 

Under William III., his sentence was remitted, and a 
pension of £400 settled upon him. Died 1705.) 

4. THE MSAL-TTJB PLOT, 1679. 

(Alleged) Purpose, — To distract attention from a real 
jilot, 

(Alleged) Leaders. — ^The ehief of the Pretbyteriaiii. 

The nation had, in consequence of their reception of 
Gates's, and Bedloe's, fabrications, become so credulous in 
the matter of plots, and the two informers had made such 
a good thing of it, that another needy villain, 

Dangerfield — who had been burned in the hand, trans- 
ported, whipped, pilloried four times^ fined for cheating. 
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outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and, in fact, run 
the gamut of crime, and public infamy — determined to try 
and make his fortune by concocting a plot on the other side. 

Accordingly, having prepared the papers necessary, he 
obtained an introduction to several leaaing Papists, and, 
finally, to the King, and the Duke of Yor^ and declared 
that, during a recent illness of Charl^ the Presbyterians 
had conspired to raise an army^ and seize the Qovemmentb 

At first he was credited, and the King, the Duke, and 
others, rewarded him, but before long, he was committed 
to Newgate, for attempting to deceive the Government, by 
means of forged papers. 

Having, now, tim^ for reflection, he saw clearly that 
Popish were more popular than Presbyterian plots, and, 
accordingly, changed his tale, declaring that the qatisi- 
Presbyterian conspiracy was a sham one, concocted by the 
Romanists, to hide a real Popish plot, and that he had been 
offered money to kill the King, 

He gained nothing, however, by his fraud. 

He had declared that the papers relating to the sham 
Presbyterian plot were to be found in a meal-ttibf (whence 
the name of the, (alleged), conspiracy), in the house of a 
certain Komanist, (where he, himself, had, no doubt, 
deposited them), which turned out to be the case. 

He brought the matter up again, on the opening of 
Parliament, 1680, accusing the Duke of York of having 
instigated him to forge the papers of the sham Plot, and of 
having paid him for so domg, — which statements greatly 
influenced the House in passing the Exclusion Bill. 

(Under James II., Dangerfleld suffered similarly to, but 
less severely than, Oates.) 

5. THE BTE HOUSE PLOT, AHB THE EEVOLTFTIOHAEY 
PLOT, 1683. 

1. The Eye House Plot 

Purpose. — To cuscusinate Charles and the Duke of 
York, and to raise the City^ Charles went yearly to the 
Kaces, at Newmarket-, on the road to which place. Bum- 
bold had a farm called ''the Bye House,'' (whence the 
name of the Plot) : it was intended that a cart should be 
overturned, at this spot, to stop the Boyal coach, and that 
the conspirators should, then, fire upon the occupants, 
from the hedges, and maJie off across country. 
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Leaders, — ^Bnmbold, (a farmer, and maltster), and 
Waleot — both old Parliamentarian officers ; Bnmfey, a 
military adventurer ; Fergnion, a Scotch minister ; Hone; 
and Seeling. 

2. The Eevolutionary Plot. 

Purpose, — Generally — to overthrow the Oovernment: 
almost each conspirator, (as will appear), had his own 
special ulterior views. 

Leaders. — Earl of Shaftesbury ; Dnke of Monmonth ; Lord 
William Bnssell; Earl of Essex; Lord Howard; Algernon 
Sidney; and John Hampden, (grandson of the great patriot.) 

These Whig leaders, alarmed at the King's outrages on 
liberty, laid their heads together, to raise an insurrection, 
and change, (or reform), the Government. 

The matter was mooted in the spring of 1681, when 
Charles was seized with illness, at Windsor : Monmouth, 
Russell, and others, incited by the unquiet Shaftesbury, 
agreed, in case tlie attack should prove fatal to the King, 
to rise, with a view to preventing the Duke of York's 
succession. 

Charles recovered, and the design remained in abeyance, 
(though not abandoned), especially owing to Shaftesbury's 
imprisonment, and trial. 

When, however, Charles appointed the new sheriffs, the 
consfnracy was revived, and the City, as well as numbers 
of the nobility and gentry, was interested therein. Shaftes- 
bury and Monmouth wished to precipitate the rising, but 
Kussell's more prudent counsels prevailed. 

Shaftesbury, then, feeling himself very insecure, quitted 
his house, and hid himself in the City, where he remained 
for a time, chafing over the enforced delay of the plot. At 
length, unable to bear the strain on his feelings, and 
becoming still more alarmed for his safety, he fled to 
Holland, Nov. 1682— never to return. 

The conspirators' plans progressed prosperously after his 
departure. A Council was appointed, consisting of Mon- 
mouth, Bnssell, Essex, Howard, Sidney, and Hampden : 
by their efforts, not only the City, but, also, Argyle and 
his party, was induced to join the movement, and insur- 
rections were arranged with the Whig party in Cheshire, 
and the West. 
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With regard to the 

Ultimate design of the Main Coriapiratora : — 

Sydney, and Euez, wished for a BepvJblic 

Monmonth had hopes of obtaining the Crown for himself. 

Boiiell, and Hampden, aimed, merely, at exdvding the 
Duke^ and reforming the Government, 

Howard, a principleless man, had no particular political 
views, and was ready to adopt that policy which would 
most conduce to his own interests. 

Owing to the raising of the City being in the programme 
of both, the two parties of conspirators became acquainted 
with each other's design, and communications passed be- 
tween them. But there never was any community of 
purpose, as regarded the aesassination of the King : the 
idea woe never entertained, and would have been scouted, 
by the leaders of the Revolutionary Plot, 

The Rye House Plot failed, owing to the Eling's returning 
from Newmarket some days sooner than he had intended. 

Keeling, one of those concerned in that affair, betrayed 
the conspiracy to the Government, whereupon a number 
of the implicated were arrested. Amongst these was 

Rumsey, who, basely, gave information about the Revo- 
lutionary Plot, stating, specially^ that its members had 
been in the habit of meeting at the house of a wealthy 
wine-merchant, named Shepherd, in the City. 

Shepherd was arrested, and was easily terrified into 
naming those conspirators whom he knew. Measures 
were at once taken for their arrest : Monmouth, (as did, 
also, afterwards. Grey, and Sir Thomas Armstrong), 
escaped, — Russell and Howard were captured. 

Howard, on being examined, turned traitor, and, on his 
information, Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were arrested. 

Most of the conspirators engaged in the Eye House Plot 
were executed, their trials amply revealing the design to 
assassinate the King. 

The conspirators of the other Plot were then dealt 
with : no attempt was made to accuse them of complicity 
in the design of murdering Charles, the latter thinking 
that he wo^d be able to get rid of these determined and 
formidable enemies to his arbitrary measures on the charge 
of High Treason^ in designing to levy war against him. 
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Lotd Bassell was tried, condemned, and executed, (July 
21, 1683) ; Essex was found, in the Tower, with his throat 
cut, on the day of Bussell's trial, — the coroner's-jury 
brining it in " Suicide," though the deed was, largely, 
' attributed to Charles said his brother, who had, that 
morning visited the Tower. 

Sydney was then arraigned, and shared Bussell's fate, 
(Dec, 7.) 

Hampden, too, was put upon his trial, but convicted of 
only a misdemeanour, and fined £40,000. 

Monmouth was induced, by Halifax, who had found.out 
his hiding-place, to write two very affectionate, submissive, 
letters to the King, at which the latter's heart so re- 
kindled with fondness, that he allowed him to return to 
Court, and induced him, by a formal pardon, to give a 
full account of the plot. 

His party, hearing of this, lost all confidence in him, 
whereupon, he caused it to be spread amongst them that 
it was false that he had made any such revelations, and 
they, believing him, exclaimed, loudly, that it was a mere 
invention of the Court. His denial, and its result, reached 
the ears of Charles, who was so incensed that he ordered 
Monmouth out of, first, his presence, and, then, the 
Kingdom. 

PASLIAMENIARY, ANB OTHER POLITICAL, 

AFFAIRS. 

Gliarles's First Council was wisely chosen, the most 

able men being selected : his chief Ministers were, how- 
ever, taken from amongst his faithful friends, — 

Sir Edward Hyde, (now created Earl of Clarendon), being 
Lord Chancellor^ and Prime Minister. 

Charles, early, published a 

General Pardon and Indemnity, from which, bow- 
ever, a large number of persons were excepted, — ^while be 
issued a 

Proclamation,— declaring that any of his father's judges 
who did not yield themselves prisoners, within fourteen 
days should receive no pardon, or indemnity : nineteen 
surrendered,— some escaped,— and others were captured, in 
the attempt to do so. 
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THE COHVEHTIOV PABLIAKEVT, (which had restored 
Charles), APBIL 26-DECElCBEB 29, 1600,— continued to aity 
in order to ccmiplete the settlement of the Nation. 

The following were the 

Chief Political Acta of this Assembly : — 

1. Fixing the Boyal Bevenne,— in doing which, they 

(1.) Voted the total, settied, allowance at £1,200,000 
annually — the largest income any English monarch had ^et 
received. 

(2.) Gave Charles tunnage, {i.e., 3s. on every tun of wine 
imported), and poundage, {ue,, Is. in the £ on all imported 
articles, but wine), for life. 

(3.) Abolished Purveyance, and Tenure of Lands by 
Knight-service, (converting them into freeholds), together 
with all the "incidents,'' (whereby the Icut relic of the 
Feudal System was destroyed), 

(4) Granted, in lieu of the revenue hitherto derived 
from these abolished sources, a permanent Excise duty on 
beer, spirits, and other liquors. 

2. Disbanding the Army. 

3. Deciding npon the Fnnishment of the Begpicides, 

and others. — ^The Convention had voted, shortly before 
Charles's arrival in England, that not more than seven 
persons should be executed, and forfeit their property, 
liow, however, the Lords voted that all who had signed 
the death-warrant of the King, and five others, should be 
placed at the bar : the Commons, more merciful, protested 
— the result being a compromise, whereby 29 were to be 
tried. 

The Houses decreed, also, that the bodies of Cromwell, 
L^ton, and Bradshaw, should be disinterred, and hanged, 
at Tyburn. 

4. Settlement of the Qnestion as to Bestitution of 
the Crown, and Chnrch, Lands,— which had, under the 

Commonwealth, been sold, by authority of Parliament. 

The result of the deliberations on the matter was a 
pretty general expression of opinion amongst the Members 
that the Crown lands should at once be resumed by the 
King, unconditionally* but that compensation should be 
made to the holders of Church property. 
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Clarendon, however, took the matter out of the hands of 
Parliament^ and succeeded in recovering all the lands, 
without compensation to the unfortunate purchasers. 

Parliament was prorogued early in November^ and die-' 
solved^ Dec. 29. 

Meanwhile, in the recess, there took place the 

Trial of the Regicides, &c., — before 34 commissioners. 

The 29 arraigned were all condemned, and, Oct. 1660, 10 
v)€re executed^ viz,: — Harrison. Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, 
and Scrope,— all judges on Charles's trial : Axtel, who had 
guarded the Court, and Haoker, who was in command on 
the day of the execution ; Cook, the solicitor for the people 
of England ; and Hugh Peters, the wild, fanatical. Baptist, 
Army-Chaplain. 

(Scrope suffered most unjustly, since he was one of the 
nineteen who surrendered, in consequence of Charles's 
Proclamation.) On 

Jan. 30, 1661, the anniversary of Charles I.'s death, the 
resolution as to the dead regicides was put into operation : 
the bodies of 

Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, (whose estates were 
forfeited, also), were dragged from their tombs, and hanged^ 
at Tyburn, after which, their heads were cut off, and fixed 
in Westminster Hall. The remains of, also, CromwelFs 
mother, and daughter ; of Pym ; and of Blake (!), were 
disinterred, — removed from Westminster Abbey, — and 
flung into a hole in the adjacent churchyard! 

Later on in the reign, three of the escaped regicides, 

Barkstead, Okay, and Corbet, were seized, in Holland (!), 
by direction of Downing, the English ambassador, — 
brought to England, — and executed, Ap.^ 1662. Charles's 
SECOND, (some call it his First), FABLIAHENT, (" THE 
PEKSIOH PABLIAMEHT " — so called because many of its 
members took bribes from Charles, and from Louis : 
termed, also, *< THE SECOHI) LONG PABLIAMEHT ") MAY 
8, 1661-JAN. 24, 1679, — was almost entirely composed of 
Boyalists, and was passionately loyal. 

The first great business of this Parliament was the 
establishment of the Ki7ig's power, and of the supremacy of 
the Church of England, which Clarendon was able to 
accomplish, since there were, in the newly-elected Com- 
monSf only 56 Dissenters. 
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1661 :— 

The Coveiiant; and the Acts for erecting the High 
Court of Justice, and for declaring England a Common- 
wealth, were ordered to he humedf by the common 
hangman. 

There was, then, passed a 

Besolntion that every Hemher should take the 
Sacrament, according to the forms of the English 
Church, Hay 17. The 

Bishops were then restored to the House of Lords. 

A few months after, Parliament relinquished the power 
of the sword, in a 

Statnte,— declaring that the military command 

was Tested in the Crown, — while the Preamble actually 
denied the right of using even defensive arms against the 
King. 

They passed, also, a 

Statute regulating the Presentation of Petitions,— 

enacting that no bearer of any petition to Monarch, or Par- 
liament, should be accompanied by more than 10 persons. 
Their most important achievement, was the 
Corporation Act, Deer. 19, (intended to break the 
power of Dissenters, in cities, and boroughs), — enacting 
that all civil officers of corporations should 

1. Have taken the Sacrament, according to the rites of the 
Established Church, within twelve montl^ of their election. 

2. On election, swear 

(1.) To abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. 

(2.) The Oaths of Supremacy, and allegiance. 

(3.) The Oath of " Non-Resistance,"— viz., " I do 

declare, and believe, that it is not lawful, upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, to take arms against the King, and that 
I do abhor that traitorous position of taking arms, by his 
authority, against his person, or against those that are 
commissioned by him." 

1662:— 

Oovemment, knowing the dissatisfaction of the Puritan 
party in the Church of England at the recent revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, brought in, and Parliament 
readily passed, an 
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Act of Uniformity, which became law Hay 19,~ 
enacting that every beneficed clergyman should, between 
May 19 and Aug. 24^ (the Feast of St Bartholomew I), 

1. Beceive ordination from a bishop, if he had not 
already done so. 

2. Bead aloud, before his congregation, on some Sabbath, 
a declaration that he gave his unfeigned assent, and con- 
pent, to everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

It required him, also, to 

3. Take the Oaths of Canonical Obedience, and Non- 
Besistance. 

4. Abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. 

2000 failed to read the Declaration, and were ejected, 
(without a penny compensation, and — so cruellylDgeniously 
had the time of their expulsion been calcnlated^with the 
loss of the year's tithes, which would be due at Michael- 
mas) : what the majority of them sufifered, in consea uence, 
were a long, sad, narrative, (happily, not called for here.) 

These exiles were, afterwards, termed " Nonconformuts" 

Stafford's Attainder was reversed. 



Trial of Sir Harry Vane, and General Lambert, 

Jnne 2, 1662, — for alleged treason against Charles, in 
having exercised, respectively, civil, and military, func- 
tions, under the Commonwealth, when he was dejure King. 

They had been excluded from the Indemnity, and sent 
to prison, but Charles distinctly promised they should not 
die. They were, now, for no fresn alleged offence, brought 
before the Court of King's Bench. 

Vane, in spite of a fine defence, based on the plea that 
he had only obeyed Parliament — the supreme authority 
under the Commonwealth, — was condemned, and executed, 
June 14 : Lambert, though condemned, was reprieved, 

1664:— 

Parliament voted, (to please the King, who disliked the 
statute, on account of its stringency), the 

Eepeal of the Triennial Act, (passed 1641), Harch,— 
providing, however, in a general clause, '* that Parliaments 
should not be interrupted above three years at the most.'' 
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Before the end of the reign, the people had ample cause to 
lament this repeal. 

The clergy ejected by the Act of Uniformity had con- 
tinued to hold services, and preach, after their expulsion, 
in so-called "conventicles," and in private houses. To 
put a stop to this, there was now passed the 

Conyenticle Act, May 16, 1664,— declaring all 

assemblies of more than five perspns, besides the members 
of a family, for worship not according to the Church of 
England, to be seditious, — and enacting — ^that those over 
sixteen years of age present at such meetings, be fined £5, 
or imprisoned for three months, for the first offence, — be 
fined £10, or six months, for the second, — and for a third 
offence, to pay £100, or be transported for seven years. 
Any justice of the peace might convict summarily, in 
such cases. (A 

Second Conyenticle Act, passed 1670,— lessened the 

penalty on hearers at such meetings, but laid heavy fines 
on preachers, and on any who should lend their houses, 
for such services, — while Clause 13 ordered* ** That the " 
Conventicle ** Act, and all clauses therein contained, shall be 
construed most largely, and beneficially, for the suppressing 
of conventides.") 

1666 :— 

Parliament, in consequence of the Plague, sat at Oxford, 
and voted Charles £1,250,000 — to be raised in two years, 
by monthly assessments. 

On pretence that the Nonconformist clergy had em- 
braced the opportunity, while ministering in London, 
(they were almost the only ministers who remained there) 
during the Plague, to preach sedition, there was passed the 
cruel 

Five-Mile Act, Oct 90^— enacting that any Non- 
conforming clergyman who refused to take the Oath of 
Non-Besistance, and to swear that he would attempt no 
alteration in Church or State, must not, under penalty of 
a fine of £40, and six months' imprisonment, 

1. Come, except if travelling, within five miles of any 
corporate town, or any place where he had ever ministered. 

2. Act as tutor, or schoolmaster, (about the only calling 
left open to him 1} 
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By the Uniformity, and the Conventicle, Acts, these 
unfortunate sufferers for conscience' sake *^ had been ren- 
dered incapable of gaining any livelihood by their spiritual 
profession ; and, now, under colour of removing them 
from places where their influence might be dangerous, 
an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means 
of subsistence.'' 

The Church party cannot be blamed for taking measures 
to restore the Church Constitution and Bitual, which had 
been abolished under the Conmionwealth ; but they 
deserve the severest censure for their intolerant perse- 
cution of those whom they had expelled from their com- 
munion. The only palliation of their conduct is, that 
they only made the same use of their power that the predomi- 
nant religious sect always did in that age, 

1666:— 

Parliament began to display symptoms ' of waning 
loyalty, in consequence of Charles's prodigality, and of 
indications, which some of his late acts had given, that he 
inherited the Stuart creed of Boyal prerogative. 

Their mistrust was first shewn when, having voted 
£1,800,000 supply, they insisted, (a thing they had never 
done before), on certain conditions, before they would let 
the King have it 

1667:— 

On the meeting of Parliament, the first matter of im- 
portance was the 

Impeachment of Clarendon.— He had not, in the 

course of his administration, pleased any party, but, on 
the contrary, had come to be disliked by all, — by Charles, 
for not obtaining for him, at the Bestoration, such a fixed 
income as would have rendered him independent of Par- 
liament; for his staunch Protestantism ; and for his un- 
concealed abhorrence of the King's profligacy, — by the 
Presbyterians, for his decided Episcopaliamsm, — by the 
Cavaliers, because he had prevented them from obtaining 
the estates to which they considered they had a right, — 
and by the people, generally, who attributed to him the 
sale of Dunkirk ; the non-payment of the sailors,; the 
humiliation of the Dutch appearance in the Thames and 
the Medway ; and the unsatisfactory conclusion of the 
War with Holland, 
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Charles, glad to get an opportunity to rid himself of 
him, advised Hyde to resign, and, on his refusing, on th^ 
ground that this would be a tacit confession of guilt, took 
from him the Great SecUy — and ordered him to quit the 
country, which he, reluctantly, did. 

From Calais, he forwarded, to the Lords, a vindication 
of his conduct, which the Peers sent down to the Commons, 
as a libel, and which was, by a vote of both Houses, burnt, 
by the hangman. 

Parliament then decreed that, in default of appearing. 
Clarendon should be banished for life^ a resolution to which 
Charles, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the Duke of 
York, gave his assent, — another instance of his fidelity ! 

The eyes of Parliament had now become so thoroughly 
open to the fact that Charles had misappropriated vast 
sums of money, that they agreed to a 

Bill appointing Commissioners to examine and 
andit the pnblic accounts. 

The King's popularity, however, had now begun to 
wane, not only m Parliament, but throughout the nation, 
ajs testified by Pepys, — " It is strange how everybody do, 
now-a-days, reflect upon Oliver, and commend him, what 
brave things he did, and made all the neighbour princes 
fear him ; while here, a prince, come in with all the love, 
and prayers, and good-liking, of his people, who have 
given greater signs of loyalty, and wiUinguess to serve 
him with their estates, than ever was done by any people, 
hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle what way a man 
could devise to lose so much in so little time.'' 



After Clarendon's fall, the government was placed in 
fresh hands, forming the notorious 

•« CABAL" MINISTBY, 1667-1673,— of which the follow- 
ing were the 

Frmcipal Members: — 

Sir Thomas, (afterwards. Lord), Clifford. 

Lord Ashley, (afterwards, Earl of Shaftesbury.) The 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Lord Arlington, (previously, Sir Henry Bennet) The 

Earl of Lauderdale. 
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The appellation of this Ministry was suggested by the 
initials of the names of its chiefs, making up the worci. 
'* CabalJ^ (meaning a secrety intriguing^ ^ique)y was in use 
before this time ; some, however, ignorant of this, assert 
that the word was now first coined. 



Louis XIV., taking advantage of the rapid decline of 
Spain, laid claim to the Spanish Netherlands, in right of 
his wife, Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., of Spain, 
and, undertaking an invasion to enforce his denied de- 
maud,' took place after place with such ease that it was 
evident all the country must speedily fall into his hands. 
Holland would, then, of course, be his next aim. 

Under these circumstances. Sir William Temple, English 
ambassador at Brussels, urged the formation of a league 
with Holland. 

Charles was opposed to the proposal, but his Ministers 
prevailed upon him to yield. 

Accordinglv, there was formed the 

Triple Aliiance, Jan. 13, 1668, between England, 
and Holland, afterwards joined by Sweden. 

Louis found himself compelled to give way before this 
formidable League, and plenipotentiaries of all the poweis 
concerned, met, soon after, at, and agreed to the 

Treaty of, Aix-la-Chapelle, May 2, 1668,— whereby 

Spain resigned to France the towns taken by Louis, bub 
was guaranteed in the safe possession of the rest of the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

Meanwhile, Charles had been pondering how to obtain 
money, so as to render himself independent of the national 
purse-holders, and had decided to resort to Louis. 

Accordingly, soon after the conclusion of the Triple 
Alliance (!), he began, secretly, through the agency of 
Buckingham, to sound Louis on the subject, offerinff to 
abandon the Dutch alliance, if he were made independent 
of Parliament. The French King, nothing loath, sent 
over Charles's sister, Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, to 
arrange the affair. The King met her at Dover, and, after 
considerable negotiation, there was drawn up between 
them the infamous 

Secret Treaty of Bover, Hay 22, 1670. 
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Articles : — 1. Charles to 

(1.) Publicly, with his brother James, profess himself a 
Papist, (when a convenient time should present itself.) 

(2.) Abandon the Dutch alliance, and join Louis in a 
war against Holland. 

(3.) Maintain the Bourbon claim to the Spanish Crown. 

2. Louis to 

(1.^ Pay Charles an annual subsidy of £200,000. 

(2.) Assist him with 6,000 troops, in case of au insur- 
rection in England. 

The principal members of the "Cabal," as well as 
Charles, signed the Treaty. 

Louis sent over, with Henrietta, a fascinating young 
French lady, Louise de Querouaille, who, (as was intended), 
captivated the King : he took her to London, made her 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and remained greatly attached to 
her till his death, — while she employed her power over 
him in the French King's interests. 

1670:— 

Parliament met in the Autumn, and, ignorant of 
Charles's recent treachery, voted large suppHes at the 
earnest instance of the Ministers. 

As soon as this was done, the Houses were prorogued. 

This same year, the 

Court of Common Pleas decided that jnries are not 
liable to be fined for their yerdicts. Amongst the 

victims of the increased persecution which the Second 
Conventicle Act gave rise to, were 

William Penn, and William Mead, Quakers, who were 
tried for riot, because they had spoken to an assembly, in 
Gracechurch Street. In spite of the animus against them 
displayed by the magistrates, the jury acquitted them, 
whereupon Bushel, the foreman, and his fellows, were 
fined 40 marks each, and, for refusing to pay, were sent to 
prison. 

Bushel, thereupon, obtained his Habeas Corpus, from 
the Court of Common Pleas, and was brought before Chief- 
Justice Yaughan : the return made was that Bushel had 
been committed for finding a verdict against full and 
sufficient evidence, and against the direction of the Court ; 
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but Yanghan declared this plea to be iDsnfBcient, and 
ordered the discharge of the prisoner, (The country is as 
much indebted to Bushel, for lighting out this matter^ as 
to Hampden, for resisting ship-money.) 

The popular anger, and apprehension, with regard to 
Bomanism, were heightened by the 

Duke of Tork, openly, declaring Ms conyersion to 
the Bomish fisdth, 1671. 

1672 :— 

Parliament being in recess, Charles (with the view of 
relieving the JEtomanists, only), issued a 

Boyal Proclamation, snspending the penal laws 
against Nonconformists, and all recusants what- 
soever, — and granting to Dissenters liberty to exercise 
their religion publicly ; and to Eomanists, permission to 
worship in private houses. 

1673:— 

Parliament reassembled, Feb. 4. They at once drew up a 

Eemonstrance against the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, as being a stretch of the prerogative. 

Charles, thoroughly alarmed, sent for the Declaration, 
and, himself, broke the seals. 

Parliament, however, remained suspicious of him, and 
still more so of the Duke of York, and, accordingly, (with 
special aim at the latter), proceeded to pass the 

Test Act, (intended to prevent political power falling 
into the hands of the Papists), — requiring all holding any 
office, or place of trust, civil or military, under the Crown, 
or admitted of the King's, or the Duke of York's, house- 
hold, to 

1. Take the Oaths of Allegiance, and Supremacy. 

2. Beceive the Sacrament, according to the rites of the 
Established Church. 

3. Make, and subscribe, a declaration against Transnb- 
stantiation. 

The penalty for non-compliance was to be fined ;£500, 
and to be made incapable of suing in any Courts of being' 
a guardian, and of taking a legacy. 
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This Act, (as inteDded), drove Tork from his command 
of the Fleet ; it occasioned Lord Clififord's disofficing, also, 

Sir Thomas Osborne, (now made Viscount Latimer), re- 
placing him as Treasurer, 

The Dissenters had, with noble disinterestedness, sap- 
ported the Parliament, in their opposition to the Indm- 
gence, because of their dread lest Popery might gain the 
ascendant, and because they would not recognize the 
King's right to do away with Acts of Parliament^ by 
proclamation. The Test Act excluded them, equally with 
Papists, from offices under the Crown ; but Parliammit 
haa, while the measure was under discussion, promised 
them a special Bill of Belief from the provisions of the 
Test. It was, however, not granted, ana it was not till 
the 

Bepeal of the Test, and Corporation, Acts, 1828, that Non- 
conformists were freed from civil disabilities. 

When they met, in the autumn, the Commons shewed 
themselves very bad-tempered, and refused supplies. Ac- 
cordingly, 

Parliament was prorogued, Kov. 4, amidst much con- 
fusion. The 

** Cabal " was now broken np. Shaftesbury was dis- 
missed from his office, going into Opposition, and 

Sir Heneage Finch, (afterwards £arl of Nottingham), 
was made Lord Chancellor, 

1674:— 

Charles, compelled by his needs, assembled the Houses, 
and the Commons proceeded at ot\ce to attack the remain- 
ing members of the Cabal, (to whom they attributed the 
grievances of which they complained). 

Great changes now took place in the Ministry. — Back- 
ingham was dismiG»ed, joining Shaftesbury in leading the 
Opposition ; and I^atimer, (created 

Sari of Danby), became Prime Minister, 



1675:— 

Danby introduced into the Lords a 

Bill,— ^e^utWn^ all Members of botti Honaea^ and all 
holding any public office, to 

1. Take the Oath of Non-Beaistanoe. 
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2. Swear that they would not, at any time, attempt to 
alter the Protestant religion, or the Government, as estab- 
lished in Church and State. 

Strenuous opposition was offered to the measure, and, 
after seventeen days' debate, it passed the Lords, by only 
two voices. 

Pai'liament was prorogued before the Bill could be 
debated in the Commons, who, however, previously to 
their dispersing, had drawn up a 

Charge against Danby,— of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, — ^which, however, fell through, 

1678 :— 

In Parliament, there was moved, by Shaftesbury in the 
Lords, and Kussell in the Commons, an 

Address to exclude the Duke of York from the 

gresence, and Councils, of the SoTerelgn: the Duke, 
owever, retired from the Council, and the motion was 
withdrawn. 

Under the Popish-Plot-ezcitement, there was, now, 
passed the 
Papists' Disabling BiU, (or CathoHc Tests BiU,— 

or Parliamentary Test Act), encuiting that no Peer, or 
Member of the Commons, might take his seat, unless he 
made a dedaration, repudiating 

1. Transubstantiation. 

2. Adoration of the Virgin. 

3. The Mass. 

Li the Lords, York moved that he might be excepted 
from the provisions of the Bill, declaring that his religion, 
whatever it might be, should be a matter between Ood, 
and himself, alone. His motion was carried by a majority 
of two only, and so he kept his seat. 

(The Papists' Disabling Bill was repealed by the 
**Catholio Emanoipation Aot," under George IV., up to 
which time, Eomanists were excluded from both Houses.) 

The last important act of the *' Pension" Parliament 
was the 

Impeachment of Danby,— for high treason, Dec. 21. 

1679:— 

To save his Mimster, Parliament was dissolyed, by 
Charles, Jan. 24. 
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Charles soon found himself unable to do without a 
Parliament, and the writs were issued for a new election. 

The result was unpropitious for the King and Daubj, 
and with a view to appease the hostile House, Charles, 
before their meeting, induced his brother James to retire 
from the country. 

Two days after York's departure, there met 

CHABLErS THIBD, (or Second), PABLIAHEKT, MAX. 6. 
— KAT 27, 1679. 

The Commons, at once, proceeded with the 

Impeacluxieilt of Banby, — passing a resolution that 
the Impeachment was not affected by the late dissolution, 
whereupon, Charles informed the House that whatever 
Danby nad done in the way of writing letters, or investi- 
gating the alleged Popish Plot, had been by express orders 
from himself, and that, consequently, the Earl was not 
responsible, and, also, produced a pardon under the Great 
Seal, granted to Danby beforehana. 

The Commons, however, were firm : they declared, (and 
this became the law, by the Act of Settlement, 1701), that 
no pardon under the Great Seal can he pleaded in bar of 
an impeachment by the Commons, — and persisted so obsti- 
nately that, finally, the Peers ordered his arrest. 

He, thereupon, absconded, but a Bill of Attainder having 
been passed, surrendered himself, and was committed to 
the Tower, where he remained till the prorogation. 

On Danby's resignation, Charles sent for Sir William 
Temple, from the Hague, and, by his advice, he dissolved 
the then-existing Privy Council, and formed a 

New Council) — consisting of thirty members, half 
being chief officers of the Crown, — and the others, men of 
I character, and wealth, not attached to the Court : in this 
Assembly, all public matters were to be discussed, and the 
King pledged himself to take no important step without 
its sanction. 

In choosing the members of this Council, riches were 
made an element of prime importance, the selection being 
so managed that their total annual income amounted to 
the prearranged sum of £300,000, (which was about three- 
fourths of that of the whole House of Commons). 

The Council contained, inter alios^ 
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The Earl of Essex, (made Treasurer, in room of Danbj), 
Lord Bussell, and others of the popular party; Shaftesbury, 
who was made President of the Council ; The Earl of Snn- 
derland, Secretary of State ; and Viscoant Halifax. 

This new body failed to fulfil the high expectations, and 
hopes, that had been formed concerning it^ for, in a short 
time, the whole power fell into the hands of a junto of 
four, — Temple, Essex, Sunderland, and Halifax, who con- 
stituted a species of Cabinet, ** from which all affairs re- 
ceived their first digestion." 

Shaftesbury, (knowing that, though in office, he did not 
enjoy the King's favor), adhered to the popular party. In 
the Commons he had unlimited power, and possessed im- 
mense influence with the Lords. Thus supported, he 
re-commenced, as soon as Parliament opened, the attack 
upon James, originating the 

Ezclusioil Bill, which was now brought in, — providing 
that 

1. James, Duke of York, being a Papist, and in alliance 
with the Pope to advance the power of France, should be 
incapable of succeeding to the Throne. 

2. When it should become vacant^ the Crown should 
devolve upon the next in succession who had always pro- 
fessed the Protestant religion. 

3. If he should ever return to these dominions, the 
Duke of York should be, thereby, attaint of high treason. 

4. Any one corresponding with, advising, or aiding, the 
Duke of York, should be, thereby, guilty of high treason. 

When he saw the temper of the House, Charles offered 
to consent to certain provisions for hereafter limiting the 
power of James, if he were allowed to succeed, but the 
Commons proceeded to read the Bill a second time, where- 
upon the King, to save his brother, first prorogued 

Parliament, May 27, and, a few months after, dis- 

flolyed it. 

On the day of prorogation, Charles gave the Boyal 
Assent to a noble Act^ the Third Great Charter of English 
liberty, the 

Habeas Corpns Act. (termed, for many years, because 
he was its chief author, " Lord Shaftesbury's Act "), 
entitled, " An Act for the Better Securing of the Liberty of 
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ike Subject^ and for Prevention of Imprisonmemte beyond 
Seas.** 

This measure was not the first of its kind : it "only 
confirmed, and rendered more available, a remedy which 
had long existed/' — **The writ of Habeas Corpus, re- 
quiring," (whence its name), ** a return of the body im- 
prisoned, and the cause of his detentioui (and, hence, 
anciently called, ^ Corpue cum cau9&"\ was in familiar 
use, between subject and subject, in the reign of Henry 
YI" Under Henry VIII., for the first time, it was em- 
ployed by a subject against the Crown. 

But, though nominally in force, it was frequently evaded 
by various means, 6.^., the Judges decliniDg to grant it, — 
the jailers refusing to deliver up prisoners on whose behalf 
a Habeas had been obtained, or removing them to other 
prisons, — and the Council's sending prisoners out of the 
country, beyond seas. To provide further securities against 
these abuses, was now passed the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Provisions: — . 

*' 1. That on complaint, and request, in writing, by, or 
on behalf of, any person committed, and charged with any 
crime, (unless committed for treason, or felony, expressed 
in the warrant ; or as accessory, or on suspicion oi being 
accessory, before the fact, to any petit treason, or felony ; 
or upon suspicion of such petit treason, or felony, plainly 
expressed in the warrant ; or, unless he is convicted, or 
charged in execution* by legal process), the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or any of the Juoges in vacation, upon viewing a 
copy of the warrant, (or affidavit, that a copy is denied), 
shall, (unless the party has neglected for two terms to 
aj)ply to any court for his enlargement), award a Habeas 
Corpus for such prisoner, returnable immediately, before 
himself, or any other of the Judges ; and, upon the return 
made, shall discharge the party, if bailable, upon |;iving 
security to appear, and answer to the accusation, in the 
proper court of judicature. 

^^2. That such writs shall be indorsed as granted in 
pursuance of this Act, and signed by the person awarding 
them. 

*^Z. That the writ shall be returned, and the prisoner 
brought up^ within a limited time, according to the dis- 
tance, not exceeding in any case twenty days. 
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''4. That officers, and keepers, neglecting to make due 
retnms, or not delivering to the prisoner, or his agent^ 
within six hoars after demand, a copy of the warrant of 
commitment, or shifting the custody of the prisoner from 
one to another, without sufficient reason, or authority, 
^specified in the Act), shall, for the first offence, forfeit 
£100, and for the second offence, £200, to the party 
grieved, and he disabled to hold his office. 

"6. That no person once delivered by Habeas Corpus 
riiall be re-committed for the same offence, on penalty of 
£600. 

" 6. That every person committed for treason, or felony, 
shall, if he requires it, the first week of the next term, or 
the first day of the next session of Oyer and Tetmmer^ 
(i.e^ Assize^ *' be indicted in that term, or session, or else 
admitted to bail, unless the King's witnesses cannot be 
produced at that time ; and, if acquitted, or not indicted, 
and tried, in the second term, or session, he shaU be dis- 
charged from his imprisonment for such imputed offence ; 
but that no person, after the Assizes shall be open for 
the county in which he is detained, shall be removed by 
Habeas Corpns till after the Assizes are ended, but shall 
be left to the justice of the Judges of Assize. 

** 7. That any such prisoner may move for, and obtain, 
his Habeas Corpus as well out of the Chancery, or Ex- 
chequer, as out of the King's Bench, or Common Pleas ; 
and the Lord Chancellor, or Judges, denying the same, on 
sight of the warrant, or oath, that the same is refused, 
slukll forfeit, severally, to the party grieved, the sum of 
£600. 

" 8b That this writ of Habeas Corpus shall run into the 
Counties Palatine, Cinque Ports, and other privileged 
places, and the islands of Jersey, and Guernsey. 

" 9. That no inhabitant of England, (except persons con- 
tracting, or convicts praying, to oe transportea, or having 
committed some capital offence in the place to which they 
are sent), shall be sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey^ 
Guernsey, or any places beyond the seas, within, or with- 
out, the King's dominions, on pain that the party commit- 
ting, his advisers, aiders, and assistants, shall forfeit, to 
the party aggrieved, a sum not less than £600, to be re- 
oovered wiUi treble costs,— shall be disabled to bear any 
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office of trust or profit, — shall incur the penalties of P^cg- 
munire, — and shall be incapable of the Song's pardon." 



In August, Charles, being seized with sudden sickness^ 
recalled, from exile, the Duke of York, who, speedily, 
became omnipotent at Court, one consequence of which 
was that Monmouth was deposed from his command in 
Scotland, and ordered to retire to the Continent 



CHABLES'S FOTTBTH, (or, Third), FASLIAKENT, OCT., 
1679-JAN. 10, 1681, — was elected amidst the greatest ex- 
citement, each party striving to the utmost to secure a 
majority, Shaftesbury, especially, exerting himself ardu- 
ously to rouse the people against the Duke of York. 

This agitation, combined with the anger of the people 
at York's return, turned the elections against the Court, 
and raised, throughout the country, a loud clamour for the 
Exclusion Bill 

A date had been appointed for the assembling of 

Parliament, but, on' that very day, Charles, to avoid 
meeting the hostile Commons, prorogued it, — and, after- 
wards, by repeated exercise of this device, delayed its 
meeting for a year. 

The day after the prorogation, Shaftesbury was dis- 
missed from the Presidency of the Council, Charles 
hoping, by this step, to render the Earl less powerful to 
annoy, and injure. At the same time, Essex retired from 
office, and went over to the Opi>osition : Temple quitted 
politics, for gardening, and Literature : Halifax, and 
Sunderland, retained office, while the Ministry was re- 
cruited bv the addition of 

Lawrence Hyde, (second son of Clarendon), who sue- 
oeeded Essex as Treasurerj and Sidney Oodolphin. 

On Shaftesbury's discharge, Bussell, Cavendish, and 
, others of the popular party, left the Council, which was, 
henceforth, virtually, a dead letter. 

Shaftesbury's dismissal only made him the more violent 
against the Court, and the more vigorous in his efforts to 
excite the anti-Catholic feeling of the nation, and accom- 
plish the ruin of York. Thus, he 
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1. On the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's accession, 
got up, in London, an immense 

Anti-Popery Demonstration, Nov. 17,— at which 

there were present 200,000 persons, mai'ching in proces- 
sion, bearing images of nuns, priests, cardinals, and the 
Pope, (which was burnt), amidst the loud acclaims of the 
DEiiutitude. 

2. Endeavoured to move the people in favour of the 
accession of Monmouth, as the only safeguard against 
France, and the Pope,-— while, by his advice, Monmouth 
himself returned, without his father's leave, to England, 
and made a progress through many parts of the country, 
winning, everywhere, admiration, affection, and countenance 
of his claim : he, also, caused to be spread the story that 
Charles was legally married to Lucy Walters, and that the 
marriage contract was in keeping of Sir Gilbert Gerard, in 
a black box. Gerard declared that he knew nothing of 
the matter, and Charles publicly denied that he had ever 
been married to any other woman than the Queen, but the 
tale was generally believed. 

3. Sent agents throughout the country, to induce the 
people to send petitions to the King, for the speedy 
assembling of Parliament. 

The King issued, in reply, a 

Proclamatioil, threatening punishment to all who 
should sign petitions contrary to the Law of the laud, and 
his supporters ^ot up 

Counter-Petitions, expressing abhorrence of the peti- 
tioners : thus, the nation becaone divided into 

<< Petitioners," (or, << Addressers"), and '<Abhor- 
rers," — names which, soon, were replaced by " Whig," 
and "Tory."— 

'•Whig" (=" TFA^y),— was applied, first, in Scotland, 
by Uie Boyalists, to the Covenanters, in contemptuous 
fJlusion to their " vinegar aspect." 

••Tory,'* (Jr. ^^ Toree^'*=^^ Oive »»«"), — was the name 
given to the Papist bandits, who swarmed in the woods 
and bogs of Ireland. 

1680:— 

The Duke of York returning from an absence in 
Scotland, early in the year, and resuming his potential 
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position at Court, Shaftesbury, with several distinguished 
l^eers, and gentlemen, appeared in Westminster Hall, and 
indicted him as a Popish recusant While, however, 
they were deliberating on the startling charge, the Jury 
were dismissed, by the Judges, and James returned North, 
to be out of the way when Parliament met. 

Unable to obtain money from France on favorable con- 
ditions, and, yet, needing it greatly, Charles waS| at length, 
compelled to assemble Parliament, Oct 21. 

The King's Speech was of a ver^ mollifying character, 
but the Commons at once brought m, again, the 

Exclusion Bill, which passed the Lower House by a 
great majority, but in the Upper Chamber, chiefly through 
the eloquence of H^ifax, who led the Opposition, it was 
thrown out by a considerable majority. 

1681 :— 

The Commons had, hithei'to, voted no supplies, and, 
when he, now, pressed the matter, they told Ohai-les that 
no money would he get, till the Duke of York was excluded 
from the Throne. The King, accordingly, caused 

Parliament to be dissolved, Jan. 10. 

CHABL£8*S PIFTH, (or. Fourth) PABLIAKEKT, HAS. 
21-88, 1681(!!), — the shortest in our annals^ — met at loyal 
Oxford : the leaders of the popular party were accom- 
panied by large bands of their partizans, while the King 
nad his Guards mustered, and the Opposition made as 
great a display of strength as possible. — *^ On the whole, the 
assembly at Oxford rather bore the appearance of a tumul- 
tuous Polish diet, than of a regular English parliament." 

The King, (who had just concluded another Pension 
Treaty with Louis, and, therefore, felt himself tolerably 
independent), addressed the Houses in a very lofty tone, 
declaring that, though he would grant every reasonable 
security for religion, he would not be hectored into the 
subversion of the Government. 

The Commons, nothing daunted, resumed their old 
themes — Danby's Impeachment, the Enquiiy into the 
Popish Plots, and the Exclusion of York. 

On this latter subject^ Halifax, (with CharWs consent), 
brought in a 
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Segenoy Bill^ — proposing that 

1. The Duke of York should be baiiiBhed, for life^ 600 
miles from Eu^land. 

2. On Charles's death, York, if then living, should 
succeed to the title, only, of ''King," — and that the regal 
power should be in the hands of a Begent — the Princess of 
Orange, first ; then, Lady Anne ; and, finally, any legiti- 
mate son of James, provided he had been brought up in 
the Protestant faith. 

^ After a debate of two days, the Commons threw the 
measure out, and, again, the 
Ezolusion Bill was hnmght tn, whereupon 

Farliament was dissolved, Mar. 28. 

Charles called no more Parliaments, and^ from thu 

time f orwardy hie government was very despotic 



Soon after the dissolution, Charles published a 

Proclamation, ^'t»^i)^in^ his diemissoL of the laet two 
Parliaments, on the ground that they had rejected reason- 
able terms. It made a great impression, and a revolution 
of opinion, aided by the waning of the belief in the Popish 
Plots, followed. Addresses poured in from all parts of the 
country, congratulating Charles on his deliverance from 
his enemies, — and, speedily, he found himself ^supported 
by a mighty national party. 

The very informers, and spies, who had served Shaftes- 
bury and party so well, actually came over to the King's 
side, where they were received with open arms, and their 
perjury taken advantage o^ to destroy their former em- 
ployers. 

A striking proof of the altered state of affairs was pre- 
sented in the 

Trial of College, '' the Protestant joiner,"— a noted 
anti-Papist ssealot, and a Londoner, who had come down 
to Oxford, in the retinue of the City Members, and had 
strutted about, during the sittings of Parliament, armed 
with sword, and pistols. He was indicted, at the Old 
Bailey, on a charge of treason, for appearing in arms 

r'nst the King, and conspiring to seize him, and change 
government The Grand Jury threw Uie bill out, 
whereupon, (as the alleged treason had been committed 
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both in Middlesex and Oxford), he was re-arraigned in 
the latter city, and, after an infamously unjust trial, was, 
on the evidence of the villainous Dugdale, Turberville, 
Haynes, and Smith, (all formerly Papist informers, and 
whose testimony, on this occasion, was contradicted by 
Gates, and others), found "Guilty," by a Royalist jury, 
(the verdict beiug received by the spectators with loud 
applause), — condemned, — ^and executed^ Aug. 31. 

Shaftesbury himself, on a charge of having, (in con- 
nection with the Popish Plots), suborned persons to give 
fake testimony against the Queen, the Duke of York, and 
others, was indicted for high treason, the informers being 
Turberville, and others of his former tools. Their testimony 
bore on the surface evidence of its falsehood, but his fate 
would have been certain with a Eoyalist jury : the Sheriffs 
of London, however, (like the City generally), belonged to 
Shaftesbury's party, and had chosen a jury of the same 
color, who ignored the BiU. 

To thoroughly break the powei^ of the " popular party " 
in the 

Corporate Towns, and to control the elections in them, 
Charles and his Ministers determined that they should be 

proceeded against by a Writ of '* Quo Warranto," 

Sue. that they should be compelled to give up their 
/barters, that it might be examined hy what warrant they 
exercised the rights and privileges which they claimed), 
1682. — London was first taken in hand, and the Judges 
declared that it had forfeited its Charter, because its 
magistrates had 

1. Exacted a small toll on goods brought to market. 
(This was for the purpose of rebuilding the market, after 
the Fire.) 

2. In 1679, addressed the King, against the prorogation 
of Parliament, in, (what the Judges declared to be)^ a 
scandalous libeL 

The City, by humble petition, regained their Charter, 
on condition that, henceforth, all the chief corporate 
officials, from the Mayor downwards, should be appointed 
subject to the King's approbation. 

The fate of London induced numerous boroughs to give 
up their Charters^ voluntarily, to be examined, while the 
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rest were either proceeded against, by "Quo "Warranto," 
or terrified into compliance. In every instance, the old 
Charters were condemned, and new ones returned so 
framed as to eive the Court absolute power. 

In 1682, the Duke of York came to England, and 
Charles, in defiance of the Test Act, reappointed him Lord 
High Admiral. 

During the remainder of the reign, the King was led 
by, alternately, his brother, and 

Halifax, who was made a Marquis and Privy Seal, 
He was the head of the small body termed ''Trimmers" — 
because they ^^ trimmed** between the two great parties. 

In this reign, the practice of constituencies 

Paying Members of Parliament finally ceased, 

(after having fallen into virtual disuse for a century) : 
the last to be so supported seems to have been Andrew 
Marvel, Member for HulL 

^he rate of pay had been 4s. for county, and 2s. for 
borough,' members, daily). 

STATDTES, (not mentioned elsewhere.) 

1. Poor Law Act, 1661, and 1662,— ^rot^ic^in^ that, 

1. Birth, residence, apprenticeship, or forty days' service, 
in a parish, should constitute a *' settlement." 

2. Justices of the Peace might eject from a parish any 
new-comer who should not, within forty days, take a house 
of the yearly value of £10. 

2. Act '< for the Better Observance of the Lord's 

Day, called 'Sunday*," 1677 ,— enacting that, on the 
Sabbath, tradesmen, artificers, and laborer^, should not 
engage in their callings, and that no one should cry, or 
expose for sale, wares, fruits, or merchandise, — on penalty 
of a fine of 5s. for the first, and forfeiture of goods for the 
second, offence. This Act is still in force, 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c.» AFFAIRS. 

Primates. — ^William Joxon; Gilbert Sheldon; William 
Bancroft. 

Charles had, both by the Declaration from Breda, and 
by his language to a deputation which waited upon him. 
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in Holland, led the Presbyterian, and Independent, clei^, 
whom the ''Triers" had licensed, to expect that such 
arrangements would be made that Uiey would be able to 
retain their position in the Establishment. 

Soon after the Bestoration, the Puritan leaders again 
urged the matter upon the Khig, who told them to draw 
up a statement of the terms which they would accept. 
Accordingly, they, shortly, presented to him a long 

Petition, — formulating, as follows, their proposals^ — 

1. Begarding the Constitution of the Church.— That there 
should be adopted Archbishop Ushei's ^ Model of Reduced 
Epiecopaey" — which retained bishops, but placed the 
government of the Church in the hands of Presbyteries, 
presided over by the bishops : all matters coming before 
them to be settled by a majority of votes. 

Begarding Worship and Eitual.— That 

(1.) Instead of the Book of Common Prayer, there 
should be used a Formulary, (called " The Reformation of 
the Liturgy"), drawn up by Baxter, and in which aU 
matters objected to by the Puritans were omitted. 

(2.) There should be abolished 
Kneeling at Communiou, 
Use of the Surplice, 

Use of the Sign of the Cross, in Baptism, and 
Bowing at the name of Jbsus. 

(3.) There should be a Conference of Divines, of both 
parties, to consider the Liturgy question. 

The Anglican leaders expressing their readiness for such 
a meeting, Charles issued a 

Proclamation, Octr. 1660, — again promising the 
Puritans such modifications, and reforms, as should en- 
able them to remain, conscientiously, within the Church's 
pale, — and granting them liberty to exercise their own 
views until the proposed Conference could be held. He, 
however, under the advice of Clarendon, was determined 
to either bend, or break; the Puritans, and to restore 
the Church to her former condition and position, a design 
which was clearly apparent in the 

Measnres passed in the Convention Parliament for 
the settlement of the Chnreli,-.vti.— 
1. The restoration of Episcopacy. 
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S. The replacing in their benefices of all the clergy 
liying who had been ejected under the Commonwealth. 
3. The reSdmission of the Liturgy into the Cburch. 
Preliminaries having been arranged, there met the 
Savoy Conference, Ap. 15-Jiily 24, 1661, — consist-^ 

ing of 12 Bishops, and 12 Puritan clergymen, with nine 
assistant ministers on each side : it was to sit for four 
months only. 

The proposed changes in the constitution of the Church 
were haughtily rejected by the Bishops. 

With regard to Worship, and Eitual, the Assembly had 
received instructions, from the King, to revise the Book, 
by comparing it with ancient Liturgies, — without unne- 
cessary alterations, to make such changes as should be 
expedient for the satisfaction of tender consciences, — and 
to add any Forms that might seem suitable, couched as 
nearly as possible in Scripture language. 

The Puritans, at the request of the other party, drew up 
a list of their exceptions to the Prayer-Book, and Kubrics, 
the result beine^, virtually, a requisition for ^* all the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church to be sponged out of the 
Prayer-Book." 

These extensive demands being carefully considered by 
them, the Episcopal party declared themselves ready to 
grant some few concessions. 

Besides the Paper of Objections, the 

PuritanSy acting upon the King's permission, proposed 
an entirely new Service-Bookf (the one composed by Baxter), 
to be used by those deigymen who might object to the 
Prayer-Book. 

This proposition caused long, and angry, debate, which 
lasted till within 10 days of the date fixed for the disso- 
lation of the Conference, and ended in its rejection. 

The Proposals, and the Concessions, were then discussed ; 
bnt no agreement could be come to, and the 

Conference broke up, it being reported to Charles, ''That 
the Church's welfare, that unity, and peace, and his 
Majesty's satisfaction, were ends upon which they were 
all agieed ; but, as to the means, the^ could not come to any 
harmony/* 

The King, now, determined that the 
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Bevision should be done by Convooationi who chose 

a Committee of BishopB, for the work. The 

Bevised Prayer-Book of Charles II.— was adopted 
by Convocation, Dec, 20, 1861, — sanctioned by Parliament, 
Feb, 25, 1662, — and indvded in the Act of Uniformity, 
(enforcing its general use), received the royal cueent. 

May, 19th. The 

Principal Alterations were :— 
Ctonerally: — 

1. A new Prrface, and Calendar, were prefixed. 

2. All portions of Scripture, in the Services, excepting 
the FsalmSf Ten Commandments^ and parts of the Com- 
munion Service, were taken from the Authorised Version. 

In Koming, and Evening, Prayer :— 

1. The Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Absolu- 
tion, were prefixed to Evening Frayer, (which had, hitherto, 
began with The Lord's Frayer,) 

2. Several ** Occasional Prayers ** were added, — e.g,, 
A second for Fair Weather. 

Two for Ember Week. 
For the High Court of Parliament. 
" For all Sorts and Conditions of Mefu** 
The General Thanksgiving, 
In the Commnnion Offioe : — 

1. The last clause, concerninfi^ ** saints departed this life," 
waa added to the Prayer for the Church Militant. 

2. The Bubric disclaiming adoration in kneeling was 
restored to the end of the Service. 

In the Baptismal Office.— The question, '' Wilt thoa keep 
Qod's holy will T &a, with its answer, was added. 

In the Catechiflm:— "Yes, they do perform them," &c., 
was changed to, ^* Because they promise them both,'' &c. 

The foUowi/ng Forma of Service were added: — 

1. The " Office of Baptism for suc^ as are of Riper Years," 
— for the sake of the natives in our plantations, and l^ose 
at home whose baptism in infancy had been neglected. 

2. " J. Form of Prayer, with Fasting," in commemorv 
tion of ** King pharles, the Martyr," for Jan. 30th, — being 
the usual Morning, and Evening, Service, with somo 
dififerenoea 
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3. "-4 Form of Prayer^ with Thanksgiving^ in com- 
memoration of the Bestoration, for May 29,— being the 
usual Morning Service, with some differences. 

4. Forma of Prayer to he used at Sea, (in addition to 
Morning, and Evening, Prayer.) 

This was the Final Bevision of the Prayer Book. 

After Clarendon's fall, the Noncomformists had better 
times, under the Cabal, and, by the influence of Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham, who were anxious to gain the support of 
the Dissenters, there was framed a 

Bill of Comprelieiisioil, — to unite all Protestants in 
one communion, — to request the King to take measures for 
unititig his Protestant subjects ; it was, however, defeated, 
by 176 votes to 70. The proposed Comprehension Bill 
was supported by such men as TUlotson, Stillingfleet, Bates, 
Manton, and Baxter, and it would have restored 1400 
Konconforming clergymen to the bosom of the Establish- 
ment. 

The Romanists were, on the whole, treated very mildly, 
(owing to the secret favour of Charles), until the Popish 
Plot, and the excitement against the Duke of York. 

However, a 

Proclamation was issued 1674, — ordering 

1. All native-born Englishmen who had become Papist 
priests to leave the country, in six weeks^ under penalty of 
death. 

2. Any British subject attending Mass to be fined one 
hundred marks, and be imprisoned for a year. 

During the fever caused by the alleged Popish. Plots, 
the Papists suffered terribly. 

Partly as a natural rebound from the Puritanic rigour of 
morals under the Commonwealth, and partly from the 
vicious example of the Court, this reign was characterised 
by general irreligion and profligacy, against which the 
list^lished Church, as Macavlay says, '^ contended feebly 
and with half a heart. . . . Her attention was elsewhere 
engaged. Her whole soul was in the work of crushing the 
Puritans, and of teaching her disciples to give unto Caesar 
the things which were Caesar's.'' The Statute, 

De HsBretico Combnrendo, (made 1401), was abol* 
idled, 1677. 

K 
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VABIOirS MATTERS. 

Sale of Dnnkirk, (with Mardyke), to France, 1662.— 

DaDkirk had been taken from Spain, 1658, by the French 
and English, and, according to agreement, given up to the 
latter. 

Charles, being in very great straits lot money. Clarendon 
advised him to sell Dunkirk to Louis. 

Negotiations were, accordingly, opened, a ^bargain was 
struck, and Dunkirk passed into Louis's hands, for 5,000,000 
livres. 

The popular rage blazed forth at this act. Clarendon 
having to bear the brunt of the storm. He was erecting 
a new, and splendid, mansion : this, the malcontents 
christened ** Dunkirk House," thereby insinuating that 
he had obtained his building funds from Louis, as a bribe 
for inducing Charles to give up Dunkirk. Thiere seems 
no ^ound for the imputation : his sole motive for pro- 
moting the sale appears to have been that he was anxious 
to extricate the King from his difficulties. 

The 

(hreat Plague, in London, 1665 — At the end of 1Q64, 

and the beginning Of the ensuing year, a few cases of 
Plague occurred, which, however, caused no alarm, as 
such visitations were not unusual. But, towards the dose 
of April, the number of deaths in St. Giles's rose to such a 
figure that the Council thought it necessary to take mea- 
sures for isolating the pest. It was, however, in vain: there 
had been fatal delay: London was, at this time, too narrow- 
streeted, and filthy, (there were no sewers), while the very 
nature of the disease was unknown, and, therefore, all 
i^medies were ineffectual : the victim was seized, and dead, 
usually within twenty-four hours, and of those attacked 
scarcely one recovered. 

By the middle of May, the deaths had become so 
numerous, and the Plague-area so extended, that all who 
had the means of so doing prepared to quit the terrible 
scenes, amongst the fugitives being the cowardly King, 
who took an early opportunity of getting away to 
Salisbury. 

Day by day, the horror grew : everywhere were to b» 
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«een the barred door, and the ghastly red cross painted 
thereon, with the words, " Lord ! Have mercy upon me.* 

The streets were grass-grown, and deserted, till night 
came with the cry, " Bring out your dead ! " and the creak- 
ing of the dead-carts, which collected, and shot the corpses 
into huge Plague-pits, outside the walls. 

By July, the weekly death-rate averaged 1100, and still 
it grew. 

A delirium of profligacy, and crime, seized upon the 
evil portion of the community : the wildest orgies were 
indulged in, and houses were entered, and stripped. 

In September, the mortality reached its maximum — 
11,000 weekly, at which it stood for some time, to fall as 
rapidly as it had risen, as Winter approached. Shortly, 
there was not a case left in London, and the emigrants 
began to return home. 

It is calculated that, by this awful visitation, 100,000 
persons perished. 

Next year occurred the 

Great Fire of London, Sep. 2-8, 1666, which com- 
menced in a house in Pvdding Lane, near London Bridge, 
and ceased at Pie Corner, Smithfield. — The wind being 
high, the flames rapidly spread, and the houses being built 
of wood, with no water at command, pursued their career 
unchecked, for three days, by which time the whole of the 
City, from the Tower to the Temple, was in blazes. 

At first, little heed was paid to the fire, such occur- 
rences being only too common in London, — and, when it 
began to assume menacing dimensions, the people were too 
panic-stricken to take measures to stay its progress. In 
this terrible crisis, Charles, and the Duke of York, dis- 
played the greatest courage and energy, and, by their 
efforts alone, was London saved from being entirely de- 
stroyed. Dividing the City into districts, each under 
command of a member of the Privy Council, the Kinff, 
(in accordance with a suggestion made by some sailors), 
ordered the buildings bordering upon the area of con-* 
flagration to be blown up with gunpowder, thus creating 
a wide gap which the flames failed to leap over: the wind, 
too, fell on the third day, and thus all fear of the Fire's 
spreading was allayed. 

It continued to rage, however, until the 8th. 

m 
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The destruction wrought waB fearfuL — An area of 436 
acres, (quite two-thirds of London), was covered with the 
ashes of 89 churches, (including St Paul'sX the Boyal 
Exchange, and other public edifices, with 13,200 dwelling- 
houses and places of business, 200,000 of whose inhabitants 
were compelled to lie out in the fields around London. 

The total mone^ loss was estimated at over 7^ million, 
while only eight hves were sacrificed. 

The Fire purified the City from the Plague, and swept 
away the dark, narrow streets and alleys where infection 
lurked, their place being taken, when the City came to be 
rebuilt^ by wider, and more regular, thoroughfares, and 
stone houses. 

But a grand opportunity was, at this time, lost of mak- 
ing London the most magnificent and commodious city in 
Europe, for a plan, drawn up by Sir Christopher Wren, 
which would have secured this result, was set aside. 

The report was spread, and accepted, that the Eire was 
the work of the Papists ; and, when the Monument was 
set up, in its commemoration, those in authority caused to 
be inscribed thereon : — 

** The burning of this Protestant city was begun, and 
carried on, bv the treachery, and malice, of the Popish 
faction, in order to the effecting their horrid plot for the 
extirpating the Protestant religion, and English liberties, 
and to introduce Popery and heresy." 

Zhyden alludes to this inscription : — 

*' Where London's Column, pointing to the skies. 
Like a taU hully lifts its head, and lies:* 

The offensive words were erased 1830. 

Colonel Blood's Theft of the Begalia from the 

Tower, May 9th, 1671. 

Blood, a wild, disbanded Parliamentarian officer, after 
an unsuccessful trial to carry off and hang Ormond, made 
an attempt to steal the Crown, and other regalia, from 
the Tower, in which he nearly succeeded : he had wounded, 
and bound, Edwards, the Keeper of the Jewel-office, and 
got outside the Tower with the spoil, when he was 
pursued, and captured, with some of his companions. 

•Charles, to gratify his curiosity, had an interview with 
him, at which the Captain declared that he had conspired 
with others to kill the King, and had, for that purpose. 
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hidden himself, armed with a carbine, in the river-side 
reeds, above Battersea, (where Charles often bathed), bat 
that sach '* an awe of majesty" seized upon him that he 
abandoned his purpose, and induced his confederates to do 
the same, — and intimated that if he were executed, his 
associates would avenge his death. 

Charles, perhaps from a kind of admiration for his 
reckless disposition, not only pardoned him, but gave him 
an estate in Ireland, worth £500 a-year. 

Bombay and Tangiers acquired, 1662, as part of 

Catherine's dowry, and Bombay made over to the E. I.* 
Company. Tangiers was given up, 1683. 

Tampikes are supposed to have been established in 
England, in 1663. 

Eoyal Ezchaiige rebuilt, 1667. A 

Great Frost of 9 weeks occurred during the winter of 
1683-4, the Thames being covered with ice so thick that 
a fair was held on it. 

nrvEHTioirs, disgoveeies, &c. 

Theatres were re-opened, and actresses were intro- 
duced upon the stage. 

Boyal Society founded, 1660.— Its establishment gave 
a powerful impetus to scientific studies. 

Eod^-Salt discovered at ITantwich, 1670.— Hitherto 

salt had been imported, or procured by evaporation. 

The Steam Engine virtually invented, 1683, by the 

Marquis of Worcester, who then first showed that steam 
could be employed as a motive force. 

New Gold and Silver Coinage struck at the Eestora- 
tion, and Copper Coinage introduced. Guineas were 
first coined, 1663: 

Tea and Coffee came into more general use after 

the Bestoration. They were, at first, sold in a liquid state, 
and in 1660 a duty of 8d. per gallon for tea, and 4d. for 
coffee, was imposed. 

Chelsea Hospital and Greenwich Observatory 
founded. 

' Coal used for fael in the places where it was mined, 
and, towards the end of the reign, in London. 
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Plag-signalling inyented by the Duke of York. 

A Penny-Potty for letters, was established, in London^ 
bjr Marray, an upholsterer, 1661, anda Postmaster-Greneral 
appointed : and later on, another Penny-Post, for letters 
and parcels, was set up, by William Dockwray, 1680. 

GOHKEECE, AND COLONIZATION. 

The Commerce of England vastly increased, especially 
after, by the final peace with Holland, she became mistress 
of the sea. 

London was the chief port : then came Bristol, and then 
Hull. A second 

Navigation Act, 1660, enacted that 

1. No goods should be brought from the Colonies in 
any but British ships. 

2. No foreign goods should be imported, in English 
ships, from any other place but that where they had been, 
produced. 

Anew 

Charter was granted to the East India Company, 

1661. A 
Charter was granted to the Hudson's Bay Company, 

1670} — for trading in minerals and furs. The 
Colonization of America went steadily and rapidly 

on, in New York and the Jerseys, the new settlements of 

Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, (founded 1682).— In consideration of 

Penn's father's distinguished services, and in lieu of money 

due to him, Charles II. granted William Penn, and heirs^ 

the province. 
The Constitution of the State, drawn Hip by Penn and 

Algernon Sidney, was republican, and the laws just and 

merciful. 

In settling the Colony, Penn did not, as had been the 
previous practice, ignore the Indians, the rightful owners 
of the soil, but met them amicably, and made just arrange- 
ments with them. 

In 1683, he founded Philadelphia, making it a model city. 
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SCOTCH AE7AIBS« 

The settlement of affairs here was accomplished much 
more speedily than in England, owing to the sweeping 
measures of the , 

DBTIHXEN FABLIAKEHT, 1661,~whieh consisted al- 
most entirely of Boyalists, and seemed bent on depriving 
the country of its liberties. They 

1. Bestorad the Lords of Articles. 

2. Voted to Charles, unconditionally, the widest, and 
fullest, prerogatives of sovereignty. 

3. Passed the 

''BeBCissory Act,** — by which all the proceedings of 
Parliament, for the preceding twenty-eight years, were 
annulled. 

The Declaration of Breda had not promised to Scotland 
a like indemnity to that held out to England. Advantage 
was, accordingly, taken of this to destroy the 

Mflxquis 01 Argyle. — ^The unsuspecting nobleman, 
having hastened up to London, to pay his court to the 
restored King, was seised, and sent back to Scotland, to 
be tried for high treason : he was condemned for having 
complied with the Commonwealth, and ezeeated, within 
forty-eight hours, Kay 27, 1661. 

Episcopacy was now fully restored. The Presbyterians, 
however, would not enter the churches, but held services 
by stealth amongst the hills and moors. 

To punish them, a body of dragoons, under Sir James 
Turner, was sent to live at free quarters upon the people 
in the West, and to prevent private religious meetings, or 
punish those found at any such assemblies. 

The people rose, capturing Turner, and marched, 1,100 
strong, to Edinburgh. Here, however, they found the 
gates closed against them, which compelled their retreat, 
while effecting which, they were attacked by a superior 
force, and brought to battle on the 

Pentland Hills, Hov. 28, 1666,— iZcjyaJi^to vie- 
torioua, 

Roi/alist cam, — Oeneral DalsieL 
Ckmnanterif com, — Colonel Wallace. 
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The Covenanters were dispersed, with the loss of about 
40 slain, while a number were taken prisoners, 20 of whom 
were executed. 

After the fall of Clarendon, a gentler policy was, for a 
time, pursued towards the Presbyterians, there being 
issued an 

Act of Indulgence, — permitting the ejected ministers 
to return to their pulpits, if not yet filled, or to others 
which would be allotted to them, if they would conform 
to the new covernment, in Church and State. Nearly- 
all the deprived clergy, however, refused to accept this 
*< Black Indulgence/' while the people continued to meel 
in secret, as before, for worship. 

Lauderdale was now placed at the head of affairs in 
Scotland, as Lord Commissioner, and ruled with a rod 
of iron. It was made sedition to assemble for worship^ 
and the Presbyterian preachers were subjected to loss of 
property and death. ' 

About 1679, Charles and the Duke of York were very 
anxious to so increase the Army as to be able to overawe, 
or repress, the popular discontent in England, and, to gain 
a pretext for this augmentation, it was determined to 
take steps to drive the Scots into rebellion. Accordingly, 
there were issued 

« Bonds of Peace,'*— which required the Western 
lairds to swear that neither themselves, their families, 
their servants, their tenants, nor their tenants' servants, 
should allow religious meetings in any place but the 
churches of the Establishment, or associate with any who 
had been convicted of such offences. The landlords refused 
to thus pledge themselves, whereupon the district was 
declared to be in revolt, and 6,000 Highlanders were 
quartered upon the defenceless people, who were merci- 
lessly robbed, insulted, and ohtraged, by their unbidden 
guests. Strong representations were made to the King, 
by the sufferers And the nation generally, and he thought 
it prudent to withdraw the interlopers, who, however, 
were succeeded, very shortly, by 5,000 fresh troops. 

Murder of uie Archbishop of St. Andrew's, May 3, 
1679. — Sharpe, one of the Presbyterian leaders, had been 
sent to London to represent the interests of his party, but, 
to their disgust, haa been won over by Charles, by the 
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l)ribe of the Primacy of St. Andrew's. Carmichaely 
Sharpe's Commissioner, had rendered himself 'pecaliarly 
detested on account of his stem treatment of the " con- 
venticle^'-goers, and a band of them determined upon his 
death, and laj in wait for him, on Magus Moor, (near St. 
Andrew's.) It so happened, however, that instead of the 
expected prey, there came into view the Archbishop, him- 
self, in his carriage : professing to regard this as a Provi- 
dentially-ordered opportunity, they brutally murdered 
him, and fled to the West. 

The Government seized upon this act as a pretext f oi 
farther Severities, and, accordingly, it was made treason for 
the Covenanters to assemble for worship. 

The* Covenanters met these new measures by coming 
together in larger numbers, and bearing arms. On one of 
these occasions, a large congregation was surprised, and 
attacked by a body of Eoyalist dragoons, under Graham of 
Claverhouse : the Covenanters bravely resisted, and there 
eusued a sharp, fierce, battle, at 

DnuDClog, (near Loudon Hill), June 1, 1679. — 
CoveTiantera victorious. 

The insurgents, feeling that they had gone too far for 
retreat, boldly pushed into, and took possession of, 

Glasgow. 

The Duke of Monmouth was despatched to put down 
the insurgents, and encountered them, 8,000 strong, in 
battle, at 

Bothwell Bridge, (near Hamilton, Lanark), June 22, 
1679. — Royalists victorious. 

R, com. — Duke of Konmouth. 

€. com. — Hackston, of Eathillet. 

The Covenanters held the bridge, with obstinate courage, 
until their ammunition failed, whereupon Monmouth, 
charging fiercely, completely routed them. 1,200 sur- 
rendered, several of them being executed, — 300 were sent 
out, as Edaves, to Barbadoes, — and the rest gave " Bonds 
of Conformity," and were released. 

This same year, on Monmouth's being deprived of his 
command, the 

Duke of York was appointed Lord High Commis- 
sioner, in Scotland, and showed himself a bitter perse" 
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cutor, — being present at, and aiding in, the torture of the 
accased Covenanters. 

The Duke of York, now, held a 

Farliamenti 1681, — and procured the passing of the 

Test, -^including 

1. A promise to adhere to the true Protestant religion. 

2. An acknowledgment of the King's civil, and ecclesiaa- 
tical, supremacy, and oath of non-resistance. 

3. A rejection of all condemned doctrines, and practices. 

4. A declaration that there ''lay no obligation from 
the National Covenant, or the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, or any other manner of way whatever, to endeavour 
any alteration in the Gfovemment, in Church, or State, 
as it was then established.'' 

Maoy in office refused to assent to the Test^ and were, 
accordingly, ej'ected, while the Earl of Argyle, for declar- 
ing, when swearing to it, that he did not, thereby, bind 
himself against endeavouring, in a lawful way, any altera- 
tions in Church, and State, was accused of high treason, 
and condemned to death. He, however, escaped, his 
esitates being confiscated. 

IRISH AE7AIBS. 

After the Bestoration, two important matters called for 
attention : — 

1. The Settlement of Eeligion.— Episcopacy was 

re^tablished, and power given to the Bishops to recoyer 
the property taken from the Church, under the Common- 
wealth. 

2. The Settlement of Estates.— Cromwell had con- 
fiscated the lands of Boyalists, and bestowed a large part 
of them on his soldiers, and on the Protestant settlers, 
while the rest remained unappropriated. 

After the resignation of Kichard Cromwell, a Council of 
Officers assumed the control of afiEiEurs, in Ireland. They 
appointed a 

Convention,— composed of representatives from the 
Protestant estate-holders : these, at the Bestoration, prof- 
fered Charles the national submissiodj and prayed him 
to call a Protestant Parliament to settle estates, iu accord- 
ance with his Proclamation of 1660, by which those 
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Bojalists who bad remained loyal to his father, and 
himself, were to be restored to their lands, — and those to 
whom Cromwell had granted estates were to retain them, 
or receive compensation, for giving them up. 

On examination, it was found that Charles had bestowed 
such extensive tracts on the Duke of York, and others, 
that the remainder went but a very little way towards 
satisfying claimants. In this dilemma, the holders of 
lands granted by Cromwell agreed to give up one-third of 
their estates, to swell the so-called 

** Fund of BeprisaU," — out of which the Koyalists were 
to be recouped. But, even then, the supply fell short 
of the demand, and, while the Protestant Boyalists' claims 
were satisfied, over 3,000 Eoman Catholics, who had been 
deprived byCromwell, and who protested their undeviatiug 
loyalty, received no compensation whatever. 

CONTEMPOEA&T SOVEREIOITS. 

Franee. Germany. Spain. 

Louis XIV. Leopold I. Philip IV. 

Charles II. 
Popes. 

Alexander VII. Clement X. 

Clement IX. Innocent XI. 



JAMES XL 

Dates. — At St. James's Palace, London, (or, some say, 
in Edinburgh Castle), October 16, 1633 ; Feb. 6, (crowned 
Ap. 23), 1685-1688; died Sept. 6, 1701, at St. Ger- 
mains, of apoplexy : being seized with paralysis, he had 
gone to the baths, at Bourbon, whence, having received 
much benefit, he returned home, only to meet his death : 
his remains 'were kept, embalmed, in the Church of the 
English Benedictines, at Paris, till 1793, and it was not till 
1824 that they were interred at St. Germains. George 
IV. erected over them a marble monument^ whose in- 
scription characterizes the dead monarch as ** Magnui in 
proiperii, in adversis major J* 

Shortly before dying, he said to his son that " however 
splendid a crown appears, the time is sure to come wheu 
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greater re^rd than Charles had shewn foi: the conntr7*.<i 
honor, and his own dignity, (not sabmitting to become a 
pensioner of FraDce to the same extent as his brother): 
pnnctaal, and diligent, (in the dull, plodding, manner of 
such characters), in public business : sterui and serere, iu 
administeriDg justice. 

Cold and phlegmatic ; perrerse, prejudiced, and with 
the pig-headed stubbornness of a little mind ; a deadly, 
inflexible, but, generally, open enemy, indulging howerer, 
at times, in contemptible petty spite ; parsimonious. 

In private life, a far better man than Charles had been: 
thougn not ^a faithful, was a kind, and tender, husband, 
and his amours were not of the same shameless character 
as, while his Court was infinitely more decent and de- 
corous than, his predecessor's ; faithful in his friendships, 
(unless thwarted in his pet schemes). 

In religion sincere, and punctilious — a narrow-minded, 
inexorable, bigot : had he reigned at the time of the 
Beformation, there seems little reason to doubt that he 
would have out-done Mary herself as a persecutor. 

BEBELLIOH. 

UOHKOITTH'S BSBEILIOH, 1685. 

Purpose, — To dethrone James, The Duke of Mon- 
mouth, when banished by his father, had taken up his 
abode in Holland, being well received by the Prince of 
Orange, who, however, on James's accession, dismissed the 
refugee and his followers, they returning to Brussels. 

When the Scotch expedition was decided upon, Argyle, 
and the other conspirators, came to the opinion that it was 
essential to success that a rising should oe effected, simul- 
taneously, in England, and, of course, Monmouth was 
selected as the leader of the proposed expedition for that 
purpose. He, however, was not at all sanguine about the 
result, and was, with great difficulty, induced to consent. 

Accompanied by Fletcher, and Ferguson, Monmouth 
sailed, (Argyle having preceded him), with three ships, 
carrjring 80 men and some servants^ and landed at Lyme, 
June 11, immediately setting his standard up in the 
market-place, and issuing a 

Proclainatioxi, declaring that 
' ** He, and his followers, had taken up anns ** for the 
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defence, and vindication, of the Protestant religion, and the 
laws, rights, and privileges, of England." 

2. " The Duke of York," (as he was rudely denominated), 
was a traitor, tyrant, murderer, and Popish usurper, — that 
he had caused the Great Fire, and the death of Godfrey, and 
of £ssex; poisoned Charles; and been author of other 
heinous offences. 

db Monmouth was the legitimate son of Charles II., and, 
consequently, rightful sovereign, but that, for the present, 
he would not make any such claim, but would leave the 
whole question of the future government of the country 
to be submitted to Parliament. 

4. Parliaments should be held annually. 

6. There should be no standing army, without consent 
of Parliament. 

6. The cities, and towns, should have back their original 
Charters, (of which Charles had deprived them.) 

7. There should be complete religious toleration. 

The Duke's forces, thanks to his great popularity, 
rapidly increased, and, four days after landing, he had at 
his command 3,000 men, all, however, of the lower orders, 
no one of any position joining him. Thus reinforced, he 
passed on to Axminster, where the Duke of Albemarle 
arrived next day, with 4,000 milltis^ but retreated, when 
he saw the rebels. 

Honmoiitll proceeded, next, June 20, to Taunton, where 
there being a strong, and general, atmosphere of Puritan- 
ism, he was heartily welcomed, twenty young ladies of 
rank, and position, presenting him with a pair of colors, 
of their own working, and a Bible^ Here he, with a view 
to winiung aristocratic support, had himself, (in violation 
of his manifesto), prodaimed King. 

On the 22nd., Bridgewater was reached, and found as 
friendly as Taunton, volunteers flocking in, to join the in- 
surgents, in such numbers that the Duke might have 
doubled his army, but, as he was short of arms, he was 
compelled to send them away. Having better organised 
his force, Monmouth, now, went on to Keynsham, with 
the purpose of seizing Bristol, but was delayed by the 
partial breaking down of a bridge. Meanwhile, efi'ective 
measures were being taken to crush the rebellion, and 
large bodies of militia were hemming him in. Finding 
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the fioyal forces near, he retreated to Bridgewater, having 
on the way a siirmiahy with some regular troops^ at 

Philip's Norton. June 27, — Indeddve, 

and, two days later, reaching Frome, (where he heard of 
the failure of Argyle's attempt). 

Meanwhile, the Boyal troops approached, and encamped, 
July 6, on the plain of Sedgemoor, about three miles m>m 
Bridgewater : out Feversham's disposition of his troops 
was so careless that the Duke determined to attempt a 
night attack, which issued in the battle of 

Se^emoor, July 6, (the last battle fought on English 
ground), — R&yoliata victorUma. 

R» corns, — Earl of EeTeriham ; Colonel Kirke. 

L corns, — Duke of Konmouth ; Earl Orey. 

In making for the enemy's position, the insurgents were 
suddenly brought to a pause, by one of those *^ dykes" 
characteristic of Somersetshire, while, at the same time, 
the accidental discharge of a pistol aroused the Boyalists, 
and brought them to the spot. Lord Grey, commanding 
the cavalry, showed the greatest cowardice, and incapacity, 
and, consequently, his troops were soon routed, and in 
flight : the infantry, however, spite of their want of dis- 
cipline, and inadequate arms, fought with consummate 
bravery, but at last gave way, 1,000 of them falling, while 
many hundreds were taken. Feversham hunted down the 
fugitives, hanging 20, without triaL He was, however, 
mercy itself, compared with 

Colonel Kirke, and his ** Lambs.*' On entering Bridge- 
water, he hanged 19 persons, without enquiry, and, 
day after day, made the gibbet groan with frosh victims. 
His soldiers, let loose, to live at free quarters, committed 
the most fearful outrages, and their name was a word of 
terror in the West for manjr a long year. 

Meanwhile, Monmouth had attempted to gain the coast, 
but, after two days' wandering, was captured, July 8, at 
the bottom of a ditch, covered with fern, and in peasant's 
clothes. 

A Bill of Attainder having been passed, immediately 
upon his landing, the Duke's Ufe was forfeit, but he dung 
to the hope that surely his uncle would pardon him. 
Accordingly, he despatched a letter to the Eling, declaring 
that he had been seduced by others into rebelling,^ and 
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begging for an interview, that he might conunanicate 
State secrets of great importance. 

James, without any intention of pardoning him^ granted 
the interview, in the hope that 

Monmouth would betray his accomplices : this, however, 
he refused to do^ — ^nothing came of the interview, — he was 
left to his fate,— and executed, on Tower Kill, July 16. 

The suppression of the rebellion was followed by the 

''Bloody Assize." The judges appointed to hold it 
were the fiendish Jeffreys, and four othera 

The Commission (^ned at Winchester, where occurred 
the most disgraceful, and pitiful, incident of the Assize, viz,y 
the trial of a venerable woman of seventy, named 

Lady Alice Lisle, widow of John Lisle, (one of Cromwell's 
lords), who was charged with treasonably sheltering two 
fugitive insurgents^ after the battle of Sedgemoor. It. was 
dear, from the evidence, that she was ignorant of their 
being rebels, while on no plea whatever ought she to have 
been condemned, until the men themselves had been tried, 
(and this had not been done), — ^yet, the brutal Jeffreys, by 
bullying witnesses, and brow-beating the Jury, secured a 
verdict against her, and sentenced her to he burnt^ at the 
stake, the same afternoon ! The Cathedral clergy, how- 
ever, were so horrified that they brought pressure to bear 
upon the Judge, and induced him to alter his judgment to 
one of beheading. 

Two other persons of position, 

Mrs. Gaunt, and Alderman Cornish, — were condemned, with 
the same cruel injustice, and executed, (The convictions 
of Lady Lisle and Cornish were, however, reversed, after 
the Revolution.) 

In Somersetshire, 233 were executed, — in Dorsetshire, 
74, — and in Devonshire, 13 ; besides these, large numbers 
were severely whipped, or committed for long terms of 
imprisonment, or ruined by heavy fines, while 1,000 were 
shipped off to the plantations ! 

Jeffreys boasted that he had destroyed nckore, for high 
treason, than all the Judges since the Conquest. Only 
those escaped punishment who could afford to bribe this 
monster. 

On his return to London, Jeffreys was welcomed by 
James, and rewarded with the Lord Chancellorship. 

L 
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PABXIAHEVTABT AND POLITICAL AFFAIS8. 

This period is scaroelj anything else bat an nninter- 
rupted record of tyrannical and unconstitutional acts, on 
the part of the Eing. 

James declared to the Council, on the day of Charles's 
death, that he was determined to govern constitutionally 
in Church and State, — and that^ while he should uphold 
the lawful prerogatives of the Crown, he would violate no 
man's rights or property. 

This announcement gave general satisfaction, and high 
hopes were entertained of a harmonious and prosperous 
reign. 

But the king soon showed that these professions were 
hollow, and that he was as arbitrarily inclined as any one 
of the Stuarts, besides being set upon Romanizing the 
countiy. 

His first unconstitutional act was to issue, before Parlia* 
ment assembled, 

A Proolamationi demanding the continuance of the 

payment of those CUBtonul which had been granted to 
Charles *only during his life, and to which James had no 
right, until voted, as was usual, by the first Parliament of 
the reign. Next, 

He openly attended Mass, (an illegal service), soon 

after his accession, encouraged Papists at Court, (threaten- 
ing the Bishops with withdrawal of his protection, because 
the clergy, in alarm, evervwhere denounced Popery), and, 
for their sake, issued, still before Parliament met, 

A ProdamatioD, releasing all who were in prison 
for refusing to take the oaths of allegiance and 

supremacy* James professed that he meant this as a 
measure of toleration for all sects : but, as all the Dissenters 
in prison, save the Boman Catholics and Quakers, were 
there for offences against the Conventicle and Five Mile 
Acts, and not for refusing the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy) i^ ^^ clear to every one that the proclamation 
was intended for the special benefit of the Papists. 
At the Coronation, the Communion was omitted 1 

James allowed the chief offices of the Crown to remain 
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in tHe hands of Protestants : Booheiter was Lord High 
Treasurer ; Sunderland, Secretary of State; and Halifax, 
President of the Council, 

At the same time, the King formed a secret Conncil of 
Papists, and continued relations with the French King, 
and, on the representation that he intended to restore 
Bomanism, obtamed a grant of ^60,000. 



On the assembling of 

PASLIAHEHT, MAT lO-HOYB. 20, 1685, {the only one 
during the reign), it was found that the Lower Chamber^ 
(in consequence of the changes in the Corporations made 
by Charles 11.)) was constituted, almost entirely, of Tory 
Churchmen, all of them, of course, intensely loyal, there 
being, according to his computation, only about forty 
members hostile to James ; but his persistent efforts to 
abolish the peual laws against Papists, and to make the 
Bomish faith supreme, quickly changed a devoted House, 
that would have allowed him almost any stretch of pre- 
rogative in State affairs, had he only respected the Estab- 
lished Church, into bitter opponeuta 

In his opening speech, the King intimated that he had 
the means, in his prerogative, of raising what supplies he 
needed, without the assent of Parliament, and that, should 
they dissatisfy him, he would disregard them, and govern 
by the power inherent in him, by virtue of his " Divine 
right." 

The Commons proceeded to the 

Settlement of the revenne, — voting James, for life, 

besides the annual amount enjoyed, at his death, by the 
late King, the proceeds of a number of fresh duties, — 
thereby raising the income to £1,900,000. They, then, 

i feeling already somewhat anxious at the symptoms mani- 
ested of a design to restore Papacy), passed two 

Besolntions — l. Declaring their profound attachment 
to the Protestant religion. 

2. Calling upon the King to put in force the penal laws 
against all Dissenters. 

The Boyal anger at this was so great, that the Commons 
reversed the resolutions, expressing their full confidence iu 
James's promise of protection to the Church. 
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The craahing of Monmouth'i rebellion greatly strength- 
ened the Government, and James threw o£f all disgiiise» 
and set to work to remove, from the Constitiition, what- 
ever stood in the way of his restoring Bomanism, and 
exercising his vaunted prerogative.-^The first three steps 
which he, (rightly), considered essential, and determined 
on, in carrying out his design, were the repeal of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the repeal of the Test Act, and the 
establishment of a large standing army. 

Hali&X refused to consent to the repeal of the Acts, 
and James, (Octr.), accordingly dismissed him, and so 
drove *' the most eloquent and accomplished statesman of 
the age into Opposition.'^ 

Parliament redssenibled, Now, 9, and James anyumnced 
that he 

1. Had allowed Roman CaihoUce to eerve in the Army^ 
during the Rebdlion, without their acceptance of the Oath 
required by the Test Act, — and that he would not, now, 
discharge them, as such a step would disgrace them, and 
deprive him of their aid, should further risings occur. 

2. Intended to maintain a Standing Army, 

The Commons, roused to determined hostility, negatived 
this proposition, and presented an 

Address, — declaring that the King could not allow any 
one to hold office in the Army who had not subscribed to 
the Test Act, — and beggiug him to allay the people's 
anxieties, by retracing Sie illegal steps he had taken in 
the matter. 

The Lords aleK) began to earnestly discuss his proceedings. 

James, in fulfilment of his threat, caused 

Parliament to be prorogued {Novr, 20), and^ after- 
wards, dissolved, (July 2, 1687). 



The Church, (hitherto the firmest supjport of Monarchy), 
and the nation generally, were greatly excited and in- 
censed by the King's ]^olicy, and their horror at the possi- 
bility of Bomanism being re^tablished, was wrought to a 
higher, and dangerous, pitch, by the terrible stories of Papist 
persecution, narrated by the French refugees, who fled to 
England upon the 

Bevoeation, (Oct. 12, 1685), of the "Edict of 
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IfanteSy** (granted T)y Heary IV. to secure toleration for 
the French Protestants). 

James, however, obstinately bent upon his end, marched 
on, steadily, to his doom. 

Clarendon, Bochester, and other Protestant Ministers* 
in vain urged moderation mon him : he turned a deaf 
ear, and gave his sole oonndence to Bomanists, ckief 
amongst whom was 

Sonderland, — (who, however, did not publicly own his 
perversion from Protestantism till 1687), who replaced 
Halifax as President of the Council. 

The arbitrary, and unconstitutional, measures which 
James, successively, adopted, after the dismissal <^ the 
Houses, follow in the order in which they occurred. 

He obtained an 

Opinion of a majority of the Judges in favor of his 

Dispensing Power, — i.e,, his power to dispense with sub- 
scription to the Act of Uniformity and the Test Act. 

This end was accomplished by a coUusive, sham, prose- 
cution. By James's instructions, the servant of Sir 
Edward Hales, (a recent proselyte to Bomanism), prose- 
cuted his master, to recover £500 penalty, for holding a 
commission in the Army, without having complied with 
the requirements of the Test Act. Previous to the case 
coming on, James sounded all the Judges, and finding four 
of them opposed to his wishes, dismissed them, and put in 
their places lawyers devoted to his interests. On the trial. 
Sir Edward produced the King's Letters Patent, dispensing 
with subscription in his case, — eleven of the Judges, out 
of twelve, decided in his favor, — and Chief- Justice Herbert 
laid it down that it was an inseparable prerogative of the 
Crown to dispense with penal laws, in particular cases, for 
reasons of which it was the sole judge, Jono, 1686. 

James took immediate advantage of the decision, to 
Introduce into the Privy Council four Romanist Lords. 

Dispensations were, now, granted to Members of 

the Colleges at Oxford, <'to absent themselves from 
Church, — not to take the Oaths of Allegiance, and 
Supremacy, — or to do any other thing to which, bv the 
laws and statutes of the Bealm, or those of the College, 
they were oUiged." An 
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Eoolesiattioal ConuniBdon Court was establislied, 

July 14, 1686,— on the model of that under Elizabeth, 
(abolished bj the Long Parliament). 

VarionB energetic measuret were now adopted ta 
promote Popery,— thos,— 

1. St. James's was thrown open for Papist worship, 
and nambers of other Bomish oharches rapidly sprang up 
in London,— troops of monks and nans appeared, and 
convents and monasteries sprang up in large numbers. 

2. Priests were introduced into the Army. 

3. Nearly all public officials who refused to apostatize 
from Protestantism were mdually got rid of : amongst 
others, Boeheiter, even, (though James's brother-in-law, 
and a most faithful minister and friend^ was dismissed. 

A few of the King's most unprincipled tools, (including 
Jeffreys and Kirke), though utterly destitute of religion 
and moral principle, adhered, (strange to tellX to the 
Beformed Faith, — ^but they were indispensable to, and 
not replaceable by, James, who therefore retained them 
in his service. 

Previous to Bochester's dismissal, the King had com- 
menced his attacks on the Universities, by the 

Appointment of a Papist to the Deanery of Christ 
Church, (Oxford), Deer. 1686,— only members of the 
Established Church being legally eligible for the post. 

James had, also, formed a Camp, on Hounslow Heath, 
and assembled there, for the purpose of overawing the 
Londoners, 13,000 men. Biots now took place in various 
parts of the City, excited by the appearance in the streets 
of so many monks, and the flocking of large crowds to the 
Papist chapels. 

A blow was next struck at Cambridge : a 

Boyal Letter, addressed to Vice-chancellor Pechell, 

ordered the Senate to confer the degree of M.A. on a 
Benedictine Monk, named Alban Francis, without the 

Srescribed oaths, Feb. 7, 1687 — This they declined to 
o, and sent the King a respectful Petition, stating the 
reasons for their non-compliance. Thereupon, 

Dr. Feohell was cited before the Commission, Mai/ 7, — 
deprived of his Yice-Chancellorsbip,— anc^ suspended fronh 
receiving his revenue^ as Master of Alagdalen. 
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t Meanwhile, James had taken the daring step of issaing a 
Declaration of Indnlgeiice, Ap. 4, 1687,— wherein^ 

by his arrogated Dispensing Power, he 

1. Svii^nded the operation of all penal laws against 
Romanists, and other Dissenters. 

2. Granted permission to all sects to worahip openly, 
^ without let or hindrance.'' 

3. Forbade the imposition of religious oaths, or tests, as 
qualifications for office. 

This Declaration deceived but few ; it was generally, 
and correctly, believed that his real purpose was, while 
freeing the Papists, to attach the numerous, and powerful, 
Nonconformist body to himself* 

But the majority of the Dissenters utterly refused to 
accept-this tempting Indulgence, and preferred to continue 
to suffer the disabilities, and indignities, under which they 
groaned, rather than endanger civil liberty, and the Pro- 
testant religion, by assenting, whilo their ablest leaders, 
(e.^., Baxter and Howe), openly declared their opinion of 
this monstrous exercise of James's assumed prerogative. 

The Church of England, itself, was thoroughly awakened 
by this Indulgence, and by that which had been published 
in Scotland. 

Oxford was now attacked. — ^The Mastership of Magdalen 
College becoming, by death, vacant, (in March), it became 
necessary to appoint a successor, who, according to the 
College statutes, must be a Fellow of either Magdalen, or 
New, College, and must be elected by the other Fellows. 
James, in a 

Eoyal Letter^ ordered the election, as President 
of Magdalen, of Anthony Farmer, a Papist, (by 

perversion), and grossly immoraL — ^The Fellows sent up 
a Petition, begging for either a free election, or another, 
and fit, nominee, and, receiving no reply, proceeded to elect 
Dr. Hough, *' a man of eminent virtue and prudence." 

The Fellows were, now, summoned before the Court of 
Commission, and their election of Hough declared void. 
At the same time, such overwhelming evidence of his 
immoral character was adduced, before tne Court, that all 
idea of insisting on Farmer's election was abandoned, — 
but another letter was despatched, ordering the election of 
Parker^ Bishop of Oxford^ a cringing time-server, ai^d a 
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J wait in disguise. The Fellows replied that Hongh -wbb in 
poaseGBion, and that, were it not so, Parker, not being a 
f'ellow of 2iiagdalen, or of New, was not digible. 

James, next, attempted to wheedle them into eompli- 
anoe, through the mediatorship of William Feniiy and, 
this failing, tried, in person, threats, and intimidation— in 
vain ! — ^the Fellows remaining firm. Finally, recourse was, 
again, had to the Court of Commission, — which declared 
Hough an intruder, and appointed Parker, — while Hough, 
and all the Fellows, exc^mg two, (who had been willing 
to yield), were expelled, and declared incapable of holduig 
any ecclesiastical office ! 

This was, perhaps, the most illegal, and arbitrary, of all 
James's acts of violence : ** it not only attacked private 
property, but poisoned the very fountains of the Church," 
whose recently-aroused hostility it also greatly augmented. 
— The clergy "no longer insisted," (as they so slavishly 
had done, earlier in the reign), " on the doctrine of passive 
obedience, when its safety, and even existence, were thus 
endangered." 

(When, in 1688, his affairs grew desperate, and he, too 
late, attempted to undo the mischief he had wrought, 
James commissioned the Bishop of Winchester to settle 
the matter of the Presidency of Magdalen, according to 
statute : as the result. Hough and the Fellows were 
restored.) The Papal 

Nuncio, Francisco d'^dda, was publicly received, at 
Windsor, by the King, July 8, 1687,— "an overt act of 
treason in all who were parties to if 

Fonr Romish Bishops, too, were openly consecrated, 

in the Boyal Chapel. 

The reception of the Nuncio so disgusted the few re- 
maining Protestant officials, that they resigned : thence- 
forth, the entire government was, in the hands of bigoted 
Papists. 

James seems, at this period, to have been entirely blind 
to the signs of the rising storm, (which, however, were, to 
others, many and dear), — and to have complacently re- 
garded his triumph as assured, and all-but-completed. 

One thing only was wanting — an obsequious Parlia- 
ment, to ratify, (as merely a matter of legal torm\ his 
acts. 
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Aocdrdindy, he determined to pack a House, and bav- 
in? dissolved the long-prorogued Parliament, appointed a 

Board of Reg^Ia^rs, — professedly to reform abuses 
in the Corporations, but really to take measures for en- 
suring a docile majority, — ^The method adopted was, to 
remodel the Charters, so as to throw the franchise into the 
hands of the Papists, and the other Dissenters. 

But, after all his pains, he was disappointed, for the 
Dissenting electors were easily induced to promise the 
Church party, (on the latter pledging themselves that, 
when the opportunity should come, they would bring in a 
scheme of Toleration, and Comprehension), that they 
would oppose the repeal of the Test Act, and all measures 
calculatea to injure Protestantism and restore Popery. 

Consequently, there was no hope for James of a 
majority, should he call a Parliament, and, therefore^ he 
abstained from doing so. 

In the late summer of 1687, it was announced that the 
Queen was likely to become a mother, and the Eomanists, 
(strange to say !) declared that the child would be a son ! 
The Protestant part of the community had their suspicions 
excited, that it was intended to palm off, upon the nation, 
a supposititious heir. 

The bitter feeling against the King was greatly intensi- 
fied, and the last drop needed to fill the cup of popular 
indignation against him was added, in a few months, in 
the 

Be-iflsue of the Declaration of Indulgence, Ap. 27, 

1688, — in substance the same as the previous one, but 
contained, in addition, a declaration that James was im- 
mutably determined in his purpose. 

A few days after, a crowning outrage, (which cut the 
last feeble link between it and the King, and roused it to 
open revolt), was offered to the Church, by an 

Order in Council, May 4,-^commanding all the 
Clergy to read the Declaration of Indulgence, to their 
respective Congregations^ after Divine service, on Sun- 
day, May 20. — The excitement in the Church was great, 
and nearly all the London, and most of the country, 
clergy, determined not to comply. 

Seven PrelateSy—Saneioft, the Primate ; X«b, of Bath 
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and Wells ; Lloyd, of St Asaph ; Tomer, of £1/ ; Lake, 
of Chichester ; White, of Peterborough ; and Trelawney; 
of Bristol, — anxious to prevent matters from proceeding 
to a rupture with James, met, with a number of clergy- 
men, like-minded, at Lambeth Palace, May 18, and 
drew up a most respectful 

Petition^ — in which, (after disclaiming all intention of 
disloyalty and intolerance), they prayed the King to excuse 
them from readings the Indulgence^ on the ground that it 
was an illegal document, since Parliament had declared 
that the Sovereign could not dispense with ecclesiastical sta- 
tutes, by his prerogative. Ail the seven prelates signed it. 

It wanted, now, only about thirty-six hours to the 
eventful Sunday, and as no time was to be lost^ six of 
the Bishops, (Sancroft was in disgrace, and could not go 
to Court), proceeded to Whitehall, and, being admitted to 
an interview with him, (Sunderlajid being the only other 
person present), presented the document to the King, who 
having read i^ with evident signs of anger, exclaimed, 
''This is a sreat surprise to me. I did not expect this 
from your Church, especiallj from some of you. This is 
a standard of rebellion." 

The Bishop earnestly asserted their loyalty, but de- 
clared that they had, and must perform, their duty to 
God, as well as to him. 

He then bade them '' be-gone " ! and obey his orders, 
under pain of his severest displeasure, ending by declaring. 
''God has given me this Dispensing Power, and I will 
maintain it. I tell you there are stUl seven thousand of 
your Church that have not bowed the knee to BaaL" 

When Sunday arrived, only 

Four London^ and about two hundred country^ clergy, 
(out of a total of 10,000), read the Declaration. 

James was furious at this open defiance, and, in spite 
of his Council advising moderation, determined to proceed 
against the seven prelates. 

Accordingly, they were cited, and appeared, June 8, 
before the Council — They acknowledged having signed 
and presented the document^ and were then informed that 
they would be prosecuted for misdemeanour, in present- 
ing a libel to the King, and were required to give bail for 
their appearance^ at the King's Bench, to be tried : refusing 
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to Comply, OD the gronnd that Peers are not required to 
enter into recognizances in charges of libel, the/ were 
actually committed to the Tower J their passage, by water, 
to which, was a triumphal progress. 

While they lay in durance, the illustrious Seven were 
thronged with titled, and distinguished, visitors, from 
morning till night, and, (which enraged James above all), 
a deputation of Nonconformists waited upon them, to 
express sympathy and condolence. 

Out^f-doors, the excitement was great, and rose to 
fever heat on the announcement of the birth of a Prince, 
on the second day of the incarceration of the Bishops. 

They were brought up before the King's Bench, to 
plead : their councU having failed in certain technical 
objections, one and all declared themselves *' Not Guilty/' 
and the Court now admitted them to bail. The 

Trial of the Seven Bishops took place, June 29-30, 
1688.— 

The Prelates were attended to the Court by twenty-nine 
temporal peers, a mighty gathering of gentlemen, and 
innumerable multitudes of .the middle, and lower, classes : 
scarcely any of the latter could, however, get in, to hear 
the proceedings, so full was the chamber of the '* upper 
ten,'' (sixty nooleraen, at least, being present !) The 

Judges were Wright, Chief-Jnstioe ; AUybone ; HoUoway ; 
and Powell, — the chief Counsel for the Crown, Fowls; 
Williams; and Shower,— and for the defence. Sawyer; 
Pinch; Pollezfen; and Somers. The 

Charge^ — was that the Bishops had committed a mis- 
demeanour, by toriting, and pvhlishing, (in presenting it 
to the King), a false, malicious, and seditious cibel. 

The writing of the alleged libel had been acknowledged 
by the Bishops, but when it came to proving the puh^ 
lication, the case for the prosecution threatened to break 
down for want of evidence on this point, and, thus, the case 
fail to be decided on its merits, which would have been 
a deplorably unsatisfactory issue. At last, however, the 
cowardly Sunderland shuffled into the box, and witnessed 
to his having been present, when the Bishops laid the 
Petition before the King. The publication being now 
attested, the great question as to whether or not the 
document was a libel was reached, thus opening up the all« 
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ixnpoHant subjects of the right of the Sovereign to dis- 
pense with statates, and that of the subjects to petition 
nim to redress grieyances. 

The gist of the defence is pithily put in the shorty but 
singularly able, address of Somers, — 

" Seditious the Petition could not be, nor could it pos- 
sibly stir up sedition in the minds of the people, because 
it was presented to the King in private ; false it could not 
be, for the matter of it was true ; there could be nothing 
of modice^ for the occasion was not sought, but the thing 
was pressed upon them ; and a lihet it could not be, 
because the intent was innocent, and they kept within 
the bounds set up by the law that gives the subject leave 
to apply to his prince, by petition, when he is aggrieved."^ 

The Crown advocates shewed themselves miserably 
feeble. 

In summing up. Weight charged dead against the pri- 
soners, declaring that any petition calculated to disturb 
the Government was a libel, — and Allybone expressed 
like views, but much more strongly : Powell, and Hollo- 
way, however, pronounced it as their opinion that the 
Bishops had committed no offence. 

It was night when the jury retired, and, owing to the 
obstinacy of one of their number, Arnold, the King's 
brewer, it was 6 o'clock the next morning before they were 
agreed. At 10 o'clock, (June 30), the Court reassembled, 
and the jury were brought in : amidst breathless silence, 
their verdict was demanded, but, when the Foreman 
uttered the welcome words ** Not Guilty," the flood-gates 
of popular enthusiasm gave way : the Court resounded 
with deafening cheers, a^am-and-again-renewed, — the 
plaudits were taken up by the crowds outside, — and, in a 
few minutes, all London was wildly huzzaing. The bells 
were set ringing, and, at night, there was a general illumi- 
nation : bonfires blazed in every direction, and tiie Pope 
was burned in effigy. 

The news of the acquittal rapidly spread throughout the 
country, and was received everywhere with triumphant 
rejoicings, even the Army, upon which the King relied so 
confidently, displaying delight at the result of the trial — 
James had been reviewine the troops, (now 16,000 strong), 
on Hounslow Heath, on Uie day the verdict was z^tumed. 
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and had, after the inspectioD^ retired to the tent of the 
Generaly Lord Feversham, when, suddenly, he heard shouts 
from eyeiy part of the camp : Feversham was sent to 
enquire the cause, and, returning, told the King, " It was 
notning but the rejoicing of the soldiers, for the acquittal 
of the Bishops," to which James replied, "Do you call that 
nothing ? But, so much the worse for them.'' 

Powell and Hotloway were removed from the Bmc\ for 
their favorable charge to the Jury, — by which illegal act 
it was apparent that James was proof against sdl the 
teachings of experience. 

Of this, further evidence was soon afforded in several 
regiments of Irish soldiers being brought over, from Ireland, 
to England, (under the advice of the French Ambassador^ 
James's confidence in his English troops having been greatly 
shaken since their exhibition of sympathy with the Pre- 
lates. These new-comers were, (as Papists, aliens, and 
tools of the King), detested by the people, the national 
feeling against them finding expression in the satirical 
song, " LiUibulero" 

The persecution of the Bishops had put the finishing 
stroke to the alienation between James and the people, 
and ranged clergy and laity in avowed hostility to him. 
Nevertheless, so strong "is the influence of established 
government," and so sure were they of civil and religious 
freedom under Mary, (the next heir), that the outraged 
nation would,. almost certainly, have borne with the King 
till his death, but for the alleged birth of a Prince, (who 
was christened "James"). 

The Protestant party declared no birth had taken place 
in the palace, but that the child had been smuggled into 
the Queen's room. It is impossible to decide whether or 
not these allegations were correct, but the case certainly 
does look very black against James and his party ! — But 
this could not be proved, and, meanwhile, here was a child 
who, if he lived, would cut Mary and Anne out of the 
succession, — and, brought up in the EiHnish faith, and with 
the Stuart notions of Divine Bight, would, on coming to 
the Throne, continue his father's policy. Not a gleam of 
hope for the country's future appeared, unless decisive 
measures should be at once taken. In this crisis, all eyes 
turned, naturally, to 
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WUliam of Orang^i — who, by birth, (being grandson 
of Charles I.), and marriage, (with the heiress-presumptive 
of the English Crown) ; ana by his position, as champion 
of Frotestontism on the Continent, and as the great oppo- 
nent of Louis XIY., was, naturally, deeply interested in 
English affairs, and kept himself well posted up in them. 

He had ventured to remonstrate with his father-in-law, 
and urge him to moderate, impartial, constitutional^ 
measures — in vain ! His interest in England deepened as 
the King's measures grew more and more outrageous, until 
he, with Mary, felt compelled, upon the publication of the 
1687 Indulgence, to publicly declare their disapprobation 
of the act 

In this same year, some of the Protestant leaders 
opened with him those secret communications which issued 
so momentously, by begging him to interfere, actively, in 
view of the threatened repeal of the Test Act, — to which 
he replied that he would do so, should Parliament annul 
that measure. 

From the time of his remonstrating with him, his 
father-in-law had treated "William with bare civility, — 
speedily, they became thoroughly estranged from one 
another,— and, finally, they came to loggerheads, James 
complaining that the disaffected fugitives from England 
were harboured in Holland, and that the Prince corrupted 
the English regiments in the Dutch service; while William 
accused the King of a design to pass over Mary, in favor 
of Anne, (who, it was reported, was ready, in that cafie, to 
turn Papist). 

Meanwhile, James advanced from outrage to outrage, 
until, at last, William felt he could not, in his position, 
and with such dangers menacing the liberties of England, 
and the Protestant cause, remain any longer quiescent 

Accordingly, he sent over an Envoy, Dykvelt, with in- 
structions to secretly communicate, in his name, with all 
classes and denominations of Protestants, gatheiing their 
views and wishes, and assuring them of the Prince^ deep 
interest in, and sympathy with them. 

Dykvelt accomplished his mission so admirably, that 
he turned the hearts of the whole Protestant community 
to the Prince, — and numbers of the highest personages^ 
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both in Church and State, made, through the Envoj, 
applications to William to champion their cause. 

Whether, (had not the Prince's birth been announced), 
he would have done so, or have still waited, can only be 
conjectured, — but that birth brought the crisis : there 
was, evidently, no resource left him, and the English 
nation, but " a confederacy for their mutual interest." 

William, forced to dissemble, had sent off Zuleistein to 
congratulate James on the appearance of ''the little 
stranger,"— and that faithful servant, on his return, 
brought his master a formal 

Invitation to William,— to land, with an armed force, 
to aid in recovering the Laws, and liberties, of England. 

The Prince accepted their proposal, and immediately 
commenced his preparations. 

Louis penetrated his design, and sent repeated warnings 
to the English monarch, offering to aid him, — but James 
rejected, with incredulity, his kindly proffers, being 
utterly unable to realize the fact that the people could 
possibly break into rebellion. By the end of September, 
the Prince was ready to start. 

When too late for him to take any effective measures, 
James received, from his Minister at the Hague, authentic 
information that he might shortly expect a formidable 
invasion from Holland. The blow at nrst paralyzed him. 
Eecovering himself, and advising with his Ministers, who 
were alarmed equally with himself, he determined on re- 
dress of grievances : — 

1. The Commission Court was dissolved. 

2. The President and Fellows of Magdalen, Oxford, 
were restored. 

3. Sunderland and Father Petre were removed from 
the Council 

4. All the Corporations had their old Charters returned. 
At the same time, James fawned upon the prelates he 

had so lately persecuted, and he sent overtures to the 
Dutch, offering to make any alliance with them, for mutual 
security. But all these sops came too late ; not a soul was 
deceived by them. 

For the defence of the Kingdom, however, James was 
able to muster 40,000 troops, under Feversham, while a 
fleet of 37 ships, under the Earl of Dartmouth, was sent 
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oat to intercept William's expected flotilla, whidi con- 
sisted of 60 men of war, and 700 transports^ carrying 
11,000 foot and 4,500 horse. 

Before sailing, William despatched to England axi able 

Manifesto, Septr. 30,— which 

1. Enumerated the principal proceedings of James's 
Government, since his accession, which had been opposed 
to, or subversive of, civil liberty and Protestantism. 

2. Ascribed all these measures to evil counsellors, and 
declared the necessity of delivering the misguided King 
from their influence. 

3. Declared that he himself, being nearly connected with, 
and having an interest in, it, felt it is duty to protect the 
civil and religious liberties of the country, — and that, for 
this end, and not for conquest, he was about to cross over 
with an army. 

4. Stated that his purposes were to 
(1.) Secure legal religious toleration. 

(2.) Have all matters in dispute settled in a free 
Parliament. 

(3.) Enquire into the validity of the birth of the baby- 
Prince. 

This document reached England only a few hours before 
the Prince himself but spread like wild-fire, so that its 
contents were speedily known throughout the country. 

William sailed, Octr. 19, from Helvoet-Sluys, with a 
S,W. wind, bound for the Yorkshire coast, where Danby 
was awaiting him : the breeze, however, veered to due W., 
during the night, blowing a gale, and compelled the expedi- 
tion to return, damaged, to Holland. 

William sailed again, Novr. 1, and ran into Torbay, 
Kovr. 5 (!). Having disembarked, William advanced to 
Exeter, and was favorably received, but so potent was still 
the terror which the atrocities, following Monmouth's Re- 
bellion, had excited, that none of the people joined the 
invaders : for four or five days, too, no one of mark, out 
of the numbers who had sworn to support him, came 
forward, and he began to fear he had been deceived, and 
to meditate a return. 

At this juncture, however. Lord Combury, (son of 
Clarendon), set the example of desertion, (taking with him 
portion of his cavalry regiment), and, thereby, greatly en- 
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eoaraged the Prince. Within a few days, the standard of 
revolt waa raised in the North, in Cheshire, and in the 
Midlands. 

James reached the Camp, at Salisbury, Novr. 19, only 
to find the Army disaffected, and the officers evidently 
favorable to the Prince's cause, and to suffer, on the 22nd, 
the desertion of Lord Churchill, (afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough), who carried with him the Earl of 
Grafton, (Charles II.'s illegitimate son), and some troops 
of dragoons. Next day, a large number of officers went 
over to the invader, to whom were, meanwhile, flocking 
noblemen and gentlemen from all parts of the countiy. 

The continued desertions, (especially Churchill's and 
Grafton's), so alarmed and perplexed James, that he deter^ 
mined to retire, with his forces, to London, — a most unwise 
measure ! The retreating Army reached Andover, and 
bivouacked : Prince George, (husband of the Princess 
Anne), and Ormond, supped with the King, and, the same 
night, rode back to join William. His son-in-law's treachery 
deeply affected the King, but a more deadly blow than 
this was in store for him : the Princess Anne, pretending 
dread of her father's anger, left Whitehall, with Lady 
Churchill, and fled to join the insurgents, at Nottingham. 
The intelligence of her going over to the enemy completely 
unmanned James : he burst into tears, exclaiming, " God 
help me ! My own children have forsaken me," and, from 
that moment, seemed to have lost all spirit to contend 
with his misfortunes. 

On reaching London, however, he assembled and took 
counsel with the Peers who were in town, and, by their 
advice, issued a 

Proclamation, — announcing that he had 

1. Signed writs for a new Parliament, to meet on 
Jany. 13. 

2. Granted a free pardon to those in rebellion against 
him. 

It was decided, also, to send Commissioners to treat 
with William, and, accordingly, Nottingham, Halifax, and 
Gk)dolphin being chosen, waited upon the Prince, at Hun- 
gerford, (whither he had advanced), Dec. 8, but effected 
nothing, beyond an arrangement that all matters in dispute 
i^lioald be settled by the coming Parliament — William ro- 
ll 
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fusing to see them liimself, and deputing 01ai»Qdon and 
Ozf onl to treat with theco. 

Orange's tone, as displayed through his CommissionerSy 
was that of sovereignty, and his advance on London was 
not stayed, while the most alarming reports reached Jamee 
from aU quarters. He had, before, determined on sending 
the Queen, and her alleged son, out of the country for 
safety, and, on the night of Deer. 10, they were conveyed 
to Greenwich, where they embarked, and safely reached 
Calais. 

On learning the result of the negotiations with, and the 
temper of, William, the 

King, — (Deor. 11 — on which date the reign is regarded 
as ended), accompanied by, only, Sir Edward Hales, 
quitted London, (having previously, — with the malicious 
intention of involving afiairs in confusion — cancelled the 
writs for the new Parliament), towards Faversham. 

This flight thunderstruck all Feversham, on hearing of 
it, disbanded the Boyal troops, and let them loose upon 
the country. 

Blots broke out in London, — aU the Bomish Chapels 
being destroyed, and the house of the Spanish Ambassador, 
(wherein many of the Papists had placed their property 
for safety), ransacked. 

Happily,, the Peers in London were equal to the oeoa- 
sion: meeting at Guildhall, they assumed the control of 
affairs till William should arrive,— choosing Halifax as 
Speaker, — empowering the Mayor and Aldermen to pre- 
serve the peace of the City, — and issuing orders, (which 
were promptly obeyed), to the Army, the garrisons, and 
the Fleet. At the same time, they sent to William to> 
congratulate him on his success, — expresatheir approval of 
his cause,— and hasten his advance. 

Meanwhile, an untoward event, (which led to grave 
difficulties in the next reign), had occurred, — viz^ the 
failure of James to escape. At Faversham, he and H^es 
were, by some boatmen, detained,, on suspicion of being 
Father Petre and another Jesuit. On being landed, how- 
ever, the King was recognized, and rescued from the 
populace, by Lord Winobelsea, On the news reaching 
them, the Council sent guards to conduct James to London, 
where he arrived Deer., the people receiving him with 
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balf-pitying, half-inockiiigf,. acclamatioBS* Oa the^ 18th, 
William entered the cit}r in triumph, and counsel waa at- 
once taken on the perplexing question,,*' What to do with 
the King Y* 

It was decided that the best plan would be to terrify 
him into, and put no obstacle in the way of his,, leaving, 
the Kingdom. Accordingly, Dutch guards were posted at 
Whitehall for the purpose, (he was given to understand), 
of protecting him from the populace, — Feversham, being 
sent, by him, to the Ptince with a polite request for an 
interview, was placed under arrest, on the pretext that 
he had no passport, — and, when he was supposed to be 
sufficiently alarmed, Hali^x, Shrewsbury, and Delamere, 
were sent to James, while in bed, with a message from 
William, to the effect that, for the peace of London, and 
his own security, he must immediately quit the CkpitaJ, 
for a country retreat, at Ham. 

James, (evidently with a view to escape), begged that he 
might be permitted to choose Rochester in preference' to 
Ham, which, of courscj he was allowed to do*. 

He was escorted to his new abode : and there lingered 
a few days,*— but, at length, realizing his complete desei> 
tion, and the utter uselessness, and, perhaps, danger of' 
remaining, he left Rochester, (the guards being judiciously 
negligent). Deer. 22, in company of the Duke of Berwick, 
and t^ree other persons, and embarking on board a frigate, 
in waiting, reached France three days after his escape. 

From Deer. 11, 1688, to Feb. 13, (when William and 
Mary accepted the Crown),, 1689, was an Interregnnm. 

The day after his entiy into London, William was waited 
upon by the Magistrates, and the Corporation,, the Bishops, 
and tibLe London clergy, the Nonconformist, ministers, 
lawyers, and others, to pay their respects,, and hail hfT^ as 
the National Deliverer. 

The iirst thing now claiming attention was the 

8XTTLEUZNT OF THE 60Y£BNMENT. — Some of 
William's counsellors urged him to ascend the Throne,, 
by ri^t of conquest : this he firmly refused to do, but 
afiseaibled the Peers, (to the number of about ninety), and 
begged them to deliberate, and advise him, as to what 
was best to be. done^ 

At the same time, he convoked a somewhat motley 
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Home of CommoiUl,-— eomposed of all Members who 
had sat in any one of Charles II/s Parliaments, and the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and fifty citizens representing 
the Common Council 

Each House, separately, having debated the question, 
presented an 

Address, — desiring the Prince to 

1, Issue circular letters, calling a Convention Parliament. 

2. Take upon himself, meantime, the administration. 
William at once summoned a 

Conyention Parliament, for Jan. 22, 1689. 

They at once passed two resolutions : — 

1. ** That King James II., having endeavoured to sub- 
vert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people, and, by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having vio- 
lated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn him- 
self out of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and 
that the throne is thereby become vacant. 

2. " That it hath been found by experience to be incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a Popish prince." 

The Lords accepted the second resolution without a 
dissentient voice ; but were by no means unanimous ou 
the first. Several proposals were made as to the settle- 
ment of the crown, the chief of which were — 

1. That James should be restored, on his solemn promise 
to rule constitutionally. 

2. That James should remain nominally king ; but that 
the government should be carried on by a Begent appointed 
by Parliament. 

3. That James having abdicated, Mary should succeed 
as nearest heir, — James's son being regaided as suppositi- 
tious. 

4. That a fresh monarch should be chosen. 

William, hearing of these differences of opinion, sent 
for some of the leading Peers, and plainly told them that 
he would exercise no Eegency, and that, if he were to be 
king at all, it must be, not as merely the consort of Mary 
(in which case he would be her subject, and lose his dignity 
at her death, should he survive her), — ^but in his own 
right^ and for life. At the same time he expressed his 
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desire, that, in case of Mary dyinjsr before himself, the 
Princess Anne should succeed to the throne, in preference 
to any children he might have by a second marriage. 
. On this basis the Crown was settled. By 

The First Act of Settlement, 1689,— William and 
Mary were proclaimed joint sovereigns, the executive 
power being, however, entirely in William's hands. If 
one of them predeceased the other, the survivor was to 
occupy the throne. After them, the succession was to be 
in their children, or, if they left no issue, in Anne and her 
lawful heirs, to the exclusion of any children that William 
might have by another wife. 

Both Houses then agreed to a Declaration of Bights, 

1689, (from which was framed the Bill of Rights). 
It declared the illegality of 

1. The sovereign's dispensing with laws, or enacting 
them without consent of Parliament. 

2. All ecclesiastical Commission Courts. 

3. The sovereign's raising money without grant of Par- 
liament. 

4. Prosecutions for presenting petitions to the sovereign. 

5. Baising, or maintaining, a standing army without 
consent of Parliament. 

6. Excessive bail, fines, and punishments generally. 

7. Making grants to any person of fines or forfeitures 
from prisoners not yet tried. 

It affirmed also, that 

1. Protestant subjects may bear arms, — suited to their 
condition, and as allowed by law, — for their defence. 

2. Elections to Parliament, and all debates and pro- 
ceedings in the Houses, should be free. 

3. Juries should be duly impanelled, and jurors, in cases 
of high treason, should be freeholders, 

4. Parliaments should be held frequently. 

On February 13^A, 1689, the two Houses waited upon 
William and Mary at Whitehall, — the Declaration of 
Jiights was read, — Halifax formally offered them the 
Crown, and William accepted it on behalf of himself and 
Mary, adding a promise to uphold the Protestant faith, 
and to respect tne laws, liberties, and property of the 
nation. 

This was the last act in the Qlobious Bbvolutiok. 
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STATUTE, (not elsewhere mentioiied). 

The pTOvisiofxiB of the 

Poor Law Act of Charles II. were made move severe, 
by a Bill, 1665,— bj which no settlement could be obtained 
without giving in a notice to the parish officers. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, dbe., APFAniS. 

Primate. — ^Wm. Bancroft. 

James's persistent efforts to regstablish Bomanism, and 
their issues, (of which the alienation of the Establishment, 
and its purgation from its '' besotted loyalty," are to be 
specially noted), constitute the almost entirety of the 
annals of religion during this reign : they are so intimately 
connected with the political events of the period that they 
have been already narrated under 

<< Parliamentary and other Political AAiri." 

With regard to the King's professed anxiety for tolera- 
tion, it is clear that it was assumed to advance his great 
end by freeing the Papists from all disabilities, penidties, 
and restrictions, and enlisting the powerful Dissenting 
interest on his side. 

James was always, in heart and will, and, in the earlier 
portion of his reign, (before he formed the plan of a 
cosQition between the Bomanists and the NonconfonnistsX 
actually a bitter persecutor, (as poor old Baxter, for one, 
found, to his cost)L 

The conduct <^ the long-tried Dissenters, when tempted 
by the bribe of Indulgence, presents a rare, mem<M:able, laud- 
transcending, instance of noble, 8elf*<ienyiog, patnotisuL 

VABIOUS XATTEBS. 

Owing, chiefly, to the exertions of James and the Pepys^ 
the 

Navy greatly increased in numbers and efficiency : 
at the date of the Bevolution, the country possessed 173 
ships-of-war, manned by 42,000 sailors. 

There was, (as already stated), a great 

Augioentation of the standing Army, — 

''Out of the wreck of the Army that had fought in the 
Boyal cause during the Civil War» Charles seleeted » 
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namber of Cayalier gentlemen, from which source sprang^ 
the First and Second Begiments of Life Guards. At the 
disbanding of the Commonwealth Army, two regiments 
were reembodied — Monk's regiment of foot, since called 
'The Coldstream Guards,' and Cromwell's regiment of 
Horse Guards, (^ Oxford Blues.') Another regiment was 
organized out of the forces which had served under th« 
Duke of York in the Spanish Netherlands : this became 
the First Eegiment of Foot Guards, but, since the battle 
ef Waterloo, has been known as * The Grenadier Guards.^ 
The Begular Army, in the reign of Charles II., amounted 
to about 5,000 men ; in the next reign, it was augmented 
to 30,000, being designed as the instrument by which 
James proposed to effect his great purpose." 

INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, &o. 
The 
Diving-Bell was inyented, by William Phipps, a sailor. 

SCOTCH AFFAIBS. 

Parliament met Ap. 23, 1685,— and shewed itself 
more slavishly loyal than the English Chamber : it 

1. Declarea its abhorrence of " all principles and posi- 
tions, contrary and derogatory, to the King's sacred, 
supreme, sovereign, and absolute, power and authority." 

2. Made preachers in " conventicles," and preachers and 
hearers at open-air swvices^ punishable by death, and con- 
fiscation of property. 

3. Constituted it treason to give or take the Covenants. 

4. Settled a revenue, for life, on the King. 
Claverhouse and his dragoons, with renewed energy, 

continued to hunt out and down the staunch Covenanters. 

The arbitrary rule of Charles II., towards the end of 
his reign, had driven into exile, in Holland, large numbers 
of Scotch and English Puritans, who, keeping up com- 
munication with the old countriesi followed with eager 
anxiety the course of home affairs. 

Thus, they speedily became acquainted with the severe 
enactments and government which, in Scotland, marked 
James's accession, — and realized .his policy of reigning by 
prerogative, and restoring Popery : at the same time, in* 
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telligence was reeeiyed by the refugees that Scotland wai 
ripe for revolt 

ABOTLE^ BEBELLIOF, 1685, — was induced bj this 
news — ^he and his associates forming the project of an 
expedition to Scotland, where he sanguinely hoped to be 
supported by 6,000 of his clansmeu, and by the Western 
Ooyeuanters, 

It was, also, arranged, (as already narrated), that Mon- 
mouth should make an attempt upon England,— and that, 
to preserve unity of piirpose and operation, two English- 
men (sharers in the Kye House Plot), Ayloffe and Bum- 
bold, should accompany Argyle ; and two of the Scotch 
party, Fletcher and Ferguson, go with Monmouth : also, 
to each expedition a Council was appointed, to direct its 
movements. 

Argyle, with the English representatives, and Sir Patrick 
Hume, Sir John Cochrane, and a few other Scotch gentle- 
men, embarked, (before Monmouth, who was not ready), 
at Ylie, May 2, and, in four days, reached the Orkneys. 

Here, two of the party, being sent on shore, were seized, 
at Kirkwall, by order of the Bishop— a most unfortunate 
accident ! since they revealed the design, and so put the 
Government on the alert ; Argyle, too, rendered the inci- 
dent still more untoward, by remaining some while, vainly 
negotiating for the release of his friends, thus giving to 
the authorities time to make their preparations, which 
they were able to do the more effectually, because they 
were pretty sure that he would direct his steps to his 
own country, — which he actually did, touching, first, at 
Dunstaffnage, in Lorn, and thence, proceeding to Camp- 
belltown, in Kintyre, publishing a 

Froolamation, — declaring his object to be the restora- 
tion of Protestantism, and the lasting exclusion of Popery. 

No persons of position came to his support, but his vassals, 
to the number of 2,600, joined him.- With this force he 
wished to make a stand, but his Council insisted upon 
advancing into the Western Lowlands : accordingly, the 
Earl, with great unwillingness, divided his small force, 
sending Cochrane and Hume, with one part, to the Low- 
lands, and remaining, with the other, in the West. 

Cochrane and Hume advanced as far as Greenock, and 
then, finding that the people did not join them, returned 
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to Argyle, only, however, to again dispate with him as to 
what coarse to pursue. 

Meanwhile, the Boyal Troopi captured the 

Ealan Ohierig Castle, — ^wherein were most of the 
invaders* stores — a virtual death-blow to the attempt. 

In desperation, it was, finally, resolved to advance upon 
Glasgow, the Covenanters' stronghold. On crossing the 
Leven, Argyle found himself confronted by the enemy, 
and determiued to engage: Hume, however, overruled him, 
and it was decided to make a night march on the city. 

The insurgents lost their way in the wilds and bye- 
paths by which they were compelled to advance, (owing to 
the main roads being well guarded), and were so scattered 
that, when, at daylight, Kilpatrick was reached, only 500 of 
them mustered. All hope was now abandoned, and the 
leaders fled, leaving their followers to shift for themselves. 

Argyle fell into the hands of the Koyalists, — was taken 
to Edinburgh, — and there, (after enduring, with fortitude, 
many indignities, amongst which was his being threatened 
with the torture, unless he implicated his associates), was 
executed) June 30, on the old, unjust, sentence passed 
upon him under Charles II. 

Bumbold and Aylofle, too, were taken, and executed, 
the former at Edinburgh, (because he was dying), the latter 
before the gate of the Temple, London. The Campbells 
suifered severely : many were hanged, without trial, and 
3,000 shipped, oflf to the plantations, (many of the men 
having, previously, their ears cut off, and the women their 
cheeks branded), — while the country, for 30 miles round 
Inverary, was devastated, and the nets and fishing-boats 
on the coast destroyed. 

James's persecuting policy was continued in Scotland, 
(aa in England), until he realized the desirability of con- 
ciliating the Covenanters : then he issued a 

Deeliiration of Indulgence, 1687,— to give relief to 

tender consciences (!), promising, therein^ to '' maintain 
his loving subjects in all their properties and possessions, 
as well of Church and Abbey lands, as of any others." 

It was manifest, however, that this measure was meant 
to benefit the Bomanists only, for all his Ministers whom 
he confided in were of that faith. 
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The Prince of Orange's arrival in England, and Jameses 
abdication, were ver^ welcome in Scotland^ 

William, verj jadidoudy, determined not to assume the 
Execative without the assent of the Scotch ; accordingly, 
he summoned toj^ether aU the Scotchmen of position then 
in London, to give their opinion as to the best coarse to 
adopt in the emergency : thev, (adopting the views of the 
English Houses^ unanimously begged him to accept the 
administration, till things could be permanently settled. 

IRISH AFFAIB8. 

In Ireland, (because, most of its inhabitants being 
Papists, the national sentiment was not — as it was in 
England and Scotland — against him), James shewed his 
policy, openly and fully, from the first Ormond was re- 
called from his Lieutenancy, and the entire power placed 
in the hands of General TaJbot, (soon after made Earl of 
lyrconnel), a bigoted, ardent, Bomanist, of ferocious 
temper. 

All Protestants were, (on pretence of preserving the 
public safety), deprived of arms, — the Army was re- 
modelled, — and the Protestant officers and men, (to the 
number of 4,500), dismissed, their uniform being taken 
from them, asd they being turned out into the streets, to 
famish. 

Clarendon waa^ (in virtual banishment), sent over as 
Lord-Lientenant, — but found, on his arrival, that, (in 
consequence of his refusal to become a Bomanist), he had 
not the slightest authority, but was a mere puppet, and 
virtually a prisoner, of Tyrconnel, under whose direction 
the work of completely subjugating to James's will, and 
Bomanizing the country, was pushed forward so unscni- 
pulously, as to disgust and alarm the more honorable and 
intelligent Papists, — Protestants were banished from the 
Council and the Bench, — the Charters of all the Corpora- 
tions were annulled, and new ones, giving James a com- 
plete ascendancy, substituted, — and all the Protestant 
freemen were expelled, and replaced by Papists. 

COITTEMFOEABT SOTEBEIOITS. 

Fraaee. (Jermany. Spain. P<^>e. 

Louis XIV. Leopold I. Charles XL Innocent XL 
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l^auses of iSai^ftatt, (o< Grange), antt of Sbtuart) 

(crnited). 

WILLIAM in. AND MART H. 

Dates of Birtb, Accession^ and Death : — 

WILLIAM,— 1650 (at the Hague) ; Feb. 13, 1889-1702, 
March 8, t&^ Kensington, — of fever consequent upon a 
fracture of his collar-bone, caused by a fall from horse- 
back), and fatally aggravated by his health having pre- 
viously been rapidly failing, from asthmatic consump- 
tion. 3 

MABY,-1682 ; Feb. 13, 1889-1894, Dec. 28, (at Ken- 
sington,— (^ virulent small-pox, a plague then raging in 
London). 

Descent, &o.: — 

WILLIAX,— Posthumous -son of William, Prince of 
Orange^ Stadtholder of the United Provinces ; and of 
Mary, eldest daughter cf Charles /. of England, 

The Bepublican party in tlie United Provinces excluded 
WiUiam from succeeding his father, and in 1667, headed 
by De Witt, the Grand Pensionary, and his brother, they 
passed tiie Ferpettuil Edict, abolishing the Stadtholdership. 

But when, in 1672, Louis XIV. invaded the countiy, 
and the people found themselves defenceless, owing to the 
policy of the Bepublioan chiefs, they rose in tumult, — 
slew the De Witta^ — compelled die repeal of the Edict, — 
and insisted on William's being made Stadtholder, he 
being then only 22. 

He placed himself at the head of the disorganized 
Dutch army, reanimated and rehabilitated it, — and, by 
judicious conduct and bravery, drove the French, who 
numbered 100,000, out of Holland, in two campaigns. 
The war, however, went on with varying success until 
1678^ when it was closed by the Peace of ^tmeguen, 

la 1677, William had visited England, and married 
Mary, much to the annoyance of Louis. 

The Revocation of the Edict of NanUe, by Louis, in 
1685, and symptoms of that monarch's ambitious pc^icy 
a^ain breaking bounds, caused the fonoation against 
huaol 
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The League of Augehurg^ between Holland, Savoy, 
Bavaria, and BraadenMrg, to which were afterwards added 
the German Empire and Spain. 

It was this war into which William induced 

England to enter, and which the Peace of Ryswick 

ended. 

MABT,~Elder daughter of James IL, by Anne Hyde. 
William and Mary werCy consequently, cousins. 

Character :— 

WILLIAM.— Of medium height, thin» with ungainly 
limb^ and stooning shoulders : forehead ample ; nose high 
and aquiline ; lips thin and close-set ; countenance pale 
and haggard, but lit up by keen, eagle eyes ; weak and 
delicate in frame, and a martyr to chronic asthma, — ^yet 
capable of euduring any amount of fatigue and privation, 
and extremely fond of athletic exercises, in which he 
greatly excelled. 

An epicure, and unchaste ; but a most' attached and 
loving husband. His wife's death threw him into dan- 
gerous convulsions, and for some time afterwards he 
seemed utterly paralyzed and inconsolable, declaring that 
he could never head an army again. 

Eeserved and taciturn, to apparent suHenness, — ^which 
is explicable on the ground of nis having had such heavy 
responsibilities thrust upon him while a mere youth, that 
he acquired an unusual gravity ; uncouth in manner ; 
sagacious, calculating, and vigorous ; '^ the last sovereign 
of this country whose understanding and energy of charac- 
ter have been very distinguished." 

A profound politician ; possessing calm and undaunted 
courage ; the most accomplished captain of his age. 

Had no taste for literature, art, or science, — ^his attain- 
ments consisting only of those subjects, (e.^., languages 
and mathematics), which could be turned to account in 
war. 

His policy was dictated by the desire to thwart the 
designs of Louis, and to secure the liberties of Protestants 
in Europe. 

To these ends there is no doubt he made England sub- 
servient to a great extent ; but that he used this country 
only as a cat's-paw for his own ambition is a libel. H© 
broadened and aeepened the foundations of England's civil 
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rights, and bestowed upon her an extensive charter of 
religious liberty ; while the veiy wars in which he made 
use of her resources were as beneficial to English Pro- 
testants as to those on the Continent. 

There is no doubt that William was suspicious of his 
English advisers, and relied on the counsels of his own 
countrymen ; but this is accounted for by the fact that» as 
soon as the Bevolution was effected, the nation split up 
into cliqueSf animated by unpatriotic selfishness, and the 
very men who had invited him to invade the country and 
accept the Throne, were the first to enter into correspond- 
ence with James for his restoration. 

VABT. — Tall ; well-formed ; with a bright and agreeable 
countenance. 

Graceful ; courteous ; afiEable. 

Pious ; amiable ; benevolent ; a faithful and devoted wife. 

She has been much censured for her conduct to her 
father, whereas she merits the highest praise for preferring 
the cause of freedom to the ties of nature and affection. 

It was pure patriotism, not ambition, that led her to 
acquiesce in the Bevolution. Her ascending the Throne 
was a necessity consequent upon that event, but that she 
did not covet or value the Crown, for itself, is apparjent 
from the fact that she consented to William's possessing 
the sole executive power, and that, after her accession, she 
yielded her will entirely to his, and took so little share in 
the government^ that she speedily came to be looked upon 
as merely William's consort. 

Issne, — None. William did not re-marry after Mary's 
decease. 

Claim to fhe Throne, — Good, the Crovm being settled 
vpon them hy Farliamentf which has power to order the 
succession, 

WAR 

WITH FBAKGS, 1689-1697. 

Beal Origin, — William's desire to strengthen the League 
of Augsburg against Louis XIV., by inducing his newly- 
adopted country to join it. In this he readily succeeded, 
on account of the annoyance which the English felt at the 
countenance Louis showed to James 11. 

War was accordingly declaredi May, 1689, the 
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Alleged CauK» of wlneh ^)f«re, that Lonb had 

1. Lent James II. aid in his ezpeditioa to Ireland. 

2. Attacked, in violation of treatj engagemMitB^ the 
Continental allies of England. 

3. Seized portions of English temtpvy in N. Ammca, 
— and encroached npon her Newfoundland fisheriea 

4 Effused to honoar the British flag, and allowed his 
ships to make depredations npon the English marinei 

Parliament gladly voted £2,000,000 for the proaecntion 
of the War. 

Principal Battle$, iltc,, in the Period .•— 

The Earl of Marlborough (late Churchill) took over a 
body of auxiliaries to join the Dutch army. The latter 
was defeated at 

Flenmi, July, 1690, with heavy k)88,*--thft French also 
suffering severely. 

Shortly after William's departure to Ireland, to oppose 
James II., a French fleet of eighty sail entered the Channel, 
to effect a diversion in f avou r of the deposed monareh. An 
^English and Dutch squadron ol flf ty-eix vessels encountered 
the enemy off 

Beaohy Heady June SO* VSd^^French victorions, 

French cdmiraly — £e Oomte de Tounrille. 

English admiral — Earl of ttorrington, (formerly Admiral 

Herbert). 

Dutch admiralf — ^Evertsen. 

Torrington engaged unwillingly, and placed the Dutch 
ships so that they should bear the brunt of battle. The 
engagement lasted all day, until ended by a storm. The 
allies withdrew to the Thames, — the Dutch having lost six 
ships and a large number of men ; and the JBSn^sh, only 
two ships and 400; men. 

The Channel was now left unprotected, and an invaaion 
was feared. 

Tourville, a month after his victorjr, landed in Torbay, 
and burned Toignmoath; but the victory of the Bo^ne 
deterred' him from further operations. 

Torrington was tried for disgracing the Englisk navy, 
and acquitted; but William compelled him to strike his 
flag. 

The war was ended by the 

Treaty of Kyswiok, 1697. 
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PABLIAMENTAET AND OTHEE POLITICAI 

AFFAIBS; 

Prime XimbBtonk-^Loard Morcbiiaty Sir John Lowtber, 
Lord Godolphin. , 

William's choice of Ministers was one of his first cares. 
In this selection he wisely included various shades of 
opinion, and friend and antagonist alike. 

The Seeretaiies- of State appointed were the Earl of 
Vottingham, an euemj to his succession, and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, his firm supporter. 

Xhe President of the Conneil waa Banby: 

The Privy Seal was Stoli&z, Daaby^s rival. 

The Oreat Seal, and 

The Treaiory, "^ece put in Commission,— the .Chief Com- 
missioner of the former being Maynard, and of the latter, 
Mordamnt, (afterwards Earl of Peterborough). 

Places and honours were bestowed upon William's Dutch 
friends : — 

Bentinok was made Earl of Portland, a Privy Ooan- 
cillor. Privy Purse, aud Groom of the Stole^ 

Zuleiitein became Master of the Bobes. (A few years 
after he was created Earl of Bochford.) 

Sehomberg^ was created Duke Schomberg^ and made 
Master of the Ordnance* 

Auverqaerqne was appointed Master of the Horae. (Later 
on he was created Earl of Grantham.) 

THE COHYENTIOH PASLIAMSNT, in order to obi^te 
an Election at so unsettled a period, pasted 

A Bill, making itself a regular constitutional 

Assembly, and then proceeded with the following mea- 
sures: — 

1. An Act demanding from all Members of Parlia- 
ment, and from all in office, subscription to fresh 
Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance,— and providiug 
that all clergymen refusing to accede by Auguet 1, should 
be deprived of their livings. 

2. T]ieTolerationAct,I689,— i9e^iA«o4;0c^o/>^e«tV7^ 

NonconformUta from. the. disabilitiesi and peraeoution under 
which they had suffered during; the Keigns of Charlefr IL 
(lud James IL 
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It tben declares all the above to constitute the rights 
and liberties of the people, and forbids any past infringe- 
ment of any of them to be regarded, or useo, as precedents, 
in the fntore. 

3. Recapitulates the provisions of the First Act of Settle- 
ment, — declares William and Mary to be the lawfvX 
sovereigns of the British Empire, — and pledges the Lords 
and Commons to uphold the new Settlement and Siuscession. 

4. Abrogates the old Oaths of Supremaci/ and Allegiance, 
— substituting the following in their stead : — 

(1.) '* I do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to their majesties King 
William and Queen Mary : So help me God." 

(2.) " I do swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, 
and abjure, as impious and heretical, that danmable doc- 
trine and position that princes excommunicated or de- 
prived by tne Pope, or any authority of the See of Borne, 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any 
other whatsoever. And I do declare that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to have, 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, preeminence, or au- 
thority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm : So 
help me God." 

5. Declares that any Sovereign becoming, or marrying, a 
Papist, shall be for ever excluded from the Throne, and 
forfeit the kingdom's allegiance, — and that the Crown 
shall, in such case, descend to the next Protestant in the 
line of succession. 

6. Orders that all future Sovereigns shall subscribe, and 
repeat, the Declaration mentioned in the Disabling Bill of 
Charles 11., — such Declaration to be made at Coronation, 
or in full Parliament. 

7. Enacts that no charter, grant, or pardon, given before 
Oct, 23, 1689, shall be impeached or invalidated by the BUI 
of Rights, 

Parliament then .legislated upon matters in the last 
reign : — 

1. The attainders of Lord Knsseil, Algernon 
Sidney, Alderman Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, were 
reversed. 

2. The ontrageons fines imposed were declared 
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illegal, — and those levied by Judge Jeffireys were 
taken, with interest, from his property. 

3. The judgment on Titns Oates was reversed. 

4. Earls Peterborough and Salisbury, Sir Edward 
Hales, and others, were impeached for yarious alleged 

illegal acts. This was done by the Whigs, (whose in- 
flaenoe was paramount in this Farliauxent), oat of enmity 
to the opposite party, to which the impeached persons 
belonged. 

Towards the end of the Session, 

A Corporation Act was introduoed by the Whigs,-* 

having for its end the restoration of their rights to those 
Corporations which had given up their charters at the royal 
bidaing. It was, however, defeated, after a severe struggle, 
owing to its containing a severe and revengeful provision 
that any one who had been party to the giving up of the 
charter of any borough should not hold office in the latter 
for seven years. 

A dis8(^ution followed. 

Halifax was, shortly after, deprived of his post, and 
Danby, (now Marquis of Caermarthen), promoted many 
of his minions to office. 

STATTTTES. 
The First Mutiny Act, 1689 :— 

OngiTl, — Disaffection being apparent in some of the 
regiments, William determined to send them to Holland, 
and replace them by Dutch troops. The first regiment 
ordered on foreign service was one stationed at Ipswich, 
and consisted chiefly of Scotchmen. On receiving their 
route, the men mutinied, and marched towards Scotland. 
They were followed by Ginkell, with three regiments of 
Dutch cavaby, — surrendered, — and were sent abroad, as 
decided. 

ProviaioTis : — 

1. That there shall be a standing army in England. 
This is stated in the Preamble, which declares that, 
(though it is illegal to keep a standing army without the 
consent of Parliament), the Sovereign and Parliament 
deem it necessary for the safety of the country, the defence 
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of oor dominions, and the preservation of the ''balance of 
power in Earope^" that England should have forces always 
under arms. 

2. That as regards military offences, the Army shall be 
under martial law, administered by courts-martial, (whose 
functions are defined). 

Up to this time the soldier had been on the same footing 
as the civilian in respect of the law, being amenable for 
every offence to the ordinary civil courts. 

The Bill has since been enlarged, and improved, and 
now consists of a catalo^e of military offences and their 
penalties, a clear exposition of the constituticm and the 
functions of courts-martial, and regulations as to enlist- 
ment, pay, and other matters. 

The Act was at first passed for 6 months' operation 
only ; but was frequently renewed during the reign. It 
is now renewed every year,— rso that were not ParSament 
annually assembled, or were it not, when assembled, to 
pass the Bill, the army would be disbanded. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND BEUGIOirS AFFAIRS. 

Primates. — Sancroft, Tillotson, Tenison. 

The Non-Jurors (=^on-<wearer«),— were about 400 
Clergymen and many Temporal Peers, who refused to take 
the Oaths of Allegiance ana Supremacy. They were at fixst 
suspended, and finally deprived of l^eir posts and emolu- 
ments. 

Amongst them were 8 Bishops, 922;.,— -Sancroft, 

(the Primate), Frampton, Ken, Lake, Lloyd, Thomaa, 
Turner, and White. The vacant sees were wisely filled, 
by William, with able, judicious, and moderate men,-^A,^^ 
Stillingfleet and Patrick. The Non-Jurors were long a 
rankling thorn in the side of the €bvemment, and of their 
evangelical and latitudinarian brethren, — enjoying, as they 
did, the sympathy of the majority of the clergy. 

The Toleraiion Act marks the birth of religious equality 
in England ; but it will be perceived, on studying it, that 
it is far from being a complete, or even large, measure^ 

William himself wished to go much further. He pro- 
posed to make such changes in the Liturgy and Bitoal d 
the Church of England as should bring back Dissenters 
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into the pale of the Establishment, and enable their mini- 
sters to officiate in it without the necessity for re(5rdination. 
These changes he intended to embody in a 

Gomprenension Bill, — to be passed at the same time 
as the Toleration Act, 

Accordingly, he appointed 

A Commisaion of Boviiion,— composed of 10 Bishops, 
(amongst whom were Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, and 
Tenison), and 20 other divines. This Commission prepared 
a series of alterations, embodying nearly all the concessions 
demanded by the Preisbyterians at the Savoy Conference. 
The High Church party, however, bitterly opposed the 
contemplated changes, and William, fearing a collision with 
Convocation, abandoned his scheme, — and dissolved the 
abortive Commission; — and the unlucky Comprehension 
BiU, of course, came to' nothing. 

The Papists, though excluded from the benefits of the 
Toleration Act, were little annoyed during this reign. 

SCOTCH AEFAIBS. 

A Convention Parliament met in March, 1689,— 
declared that James had forfeited his right, — and con- 
ferred the Crown of Scotland upon William and Mary. 

The Jacobite feeling was, however, veiy strong in the 
country, especially in the Highlands. The chiefs of the 
party were the Duke of Gordon, the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, Earl Balcarres, and Viscount Dundee, (late Graham 
of Claverhouse, the cruel persecutor of the Covenanters). 

Gordon took possession of Zdinborgh Oaitle, for James, 
— and in the Highlands 

A Basing took place, — headed hy Dundee, who had a 
following of about 3000 sturdy Highlanders. 

Dundee having occupied Blair Castle, *^ the key of the 
Northern Highl^ds," an English force, 6000 strong, was 
sent to reduce it. The hostile armies met in the battle of 

Killiecrankie, (Perth), July 29, 1689.— «/'aco6ife« 
victorious. 

Jacobite com., — Yiieount Dundee, (slain.) 

Royalist com., — General Maekay. 

On General Macka/s reaching the N. end of KiUie- 
crankie Pass, which leads to Blair, Dundee fell upon his 
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fatigued forces, — completely overwhelmed them, — and 
drove them, in confased flight, down the Pass. The 
Boyalists lost nearly all their forces, ia killed and prisoners ; 
and the greater portion of their stores and baggage. 

This disaster was, however, more than counterbalanced 
by the death of Dundee, who fell while leading a charge 
against the only two regiments of the foe that made any 
stand. This event dispirited the rebels, and, accordingly, 
after a few skirmishes, they dispersed to their dwellings, — 
so that their victory was actually the defeat of James's 
cause in Scotland. 

The hostile clans speedily gave in their adhesion, one 
after another, to William, — Edinburgh Castle had been 
surrendered by Gordon, previously to the battle of Kiilie- 
crankie, — and all Scotland, save the Bass Hock garrison, 
was thus reduced to submission. 

Episcopacy was next abolished, and replaced by Presby- 
teiianism. 

All seemed now to promise peace and quiet for the rest 
of the reign ; but in the same winter James sent over 
General Buchan, who revived the rebellion. 

IRISH AFFAIRS. 

When James, supported by Louis XIV., determined 
upon an expedition to recover the Crown, he naturally 
fixed upon Papist Ireland as the scene of his first operations. 

The Earl of Tvrconnel, a zealous Bomanist, (who had 
cruelly ill-treated the Protestants, and filled the public 
posts with Papists), was lord-lieutenant. 

He offered William to give up the country to an army 
sufficiently large to absolve him from all charge/ of 
treachery to his late master James. William, however, 
rejected the proposal, on the council of Halifax, who 
showed him that the standing army, which was his only 
safeguard against hostile movements in England, could be 
kept up only on the ground of Ireland's holding out for 
James. 

Meanwhile, Tyrconnel received news from James that 
he was about to sail from Brest with a large armament, 
whereupon the lieutenant declared for the ex-king, and 
speedily raised a large force of semi-savage, poorly 
equipped, and untrained Irish. 
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In tlie early part of 1689, James landed at Kinaale.-* 
He had about 20 ships, — 1200 Irishmen, in the pay of 
France, and officered by Frenchmen,— and large supplies 
of arms and ammunition. 

From Kinsale he proceeded towards Dublin. At Cork, 
Tyrconnel met him, and was made by him a duke. The 
forces with the lieutenant were a motley rabble of more 
than 100,000, nearly all on foot, with scarcely a musket 
amongst them, being armed chiefly with iron-pointed poles, 
and heavy clubs. James wisely dismissed most of them, 
keeping thirty-five regiments of infantry, and fourteen of 
cavaliy, while his artillery amounted to only sixteen 
pieces. 

On reaching Dublin he summoned a Parliament to 
meet in May, and then proceeded to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Londonderry and Enniskillen, the only two towns 
in Ireland that remained faithful to William. 

The Siege of Londonderry (or Derry), April-July, 
1689. — The most celebrated siege in British history.— 
Boyalista victorioiba. 

Royalist Oovemors of Dern/^ — ^The Bev. Geo. Walker, 

Major Baker. 
Jctcohite eommanderBy — James II. ; Coimt Bosen ; and Oen- 

eral Manmont Manmont then 
had the sole command, to which 
Biohard Hamilton succeeded on 
Maumont's death. Coont Bosen 
finally superseded Hamilton. 
Lundy, Governor of Londonderry, when James landed, 
sent to promise the latter to surrender the town on the 
ex-monarch's approach. This intention was, however, 
discovered, and Lundy with difficulty escaped. Walker, 
a Presbyterian minister, and Baker, were then chosen 
governors by the citizens, who unanimously determined 
that, in spite of the weakness of the fortifications, and 
their possessing only 20 cannon, nothing should induce 
them to yield. When James, ignorant of Lundy's detec- 
tion, approached the walls, expecting the gates to be thrown 
open to him, he was greeted by shouts of '* No surrender !'' 
and a sharp cannonade, which killed an officer at his side, 
and forced him to retire. 

After several fruitless attacks, the siege was constituted 
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A blockade, — a boom being thrown across the Foyle to bar 
the entrance of 8hip» from England, whither the inhabit- 
ants had sent for aid. 

The gallant defenders, animated especiallv by the fervid 
appeals and untiring toil of Walker, held oat with the 
ntmost firmness, in spite of losses caused bj the enemy, 
and by famine and pestilence. At length they were 
reduced to subsist on horse-flesh, dogs, rats, starch, hides, 
and all kinds of garbage, — ^while, to add to their distress, 
a relief-squadron from England, under the command of 
Kirke, (of Sedgemoor infamy), after appearing in the 
Lough, was compelled to retire. 

Bosen, enraged at the obstinate defence, at length de- 
clared that unless the town capitulated within a given 
time, he would force all the Protestants in the neighbouring 
country under its walls. Deny did not surrender, and 
Bosen kept his word, wasting the vicinity for ten miles 
round, and driving 4000 provisionless, and nearly naked, 
men, women, and children beneath the ramparts of the 
enemy, who added to the misery of the wretched herd, 
by firing upon them at their approach, under the impres- 
sion that they were foes. 

The town could do nothing to aid the miserable troop, , 
— numbers of them perished every hour from exposure* 
and hunger, — and though, at the end of the third day of 
their misery, a message came from James for their release, 
the majority of them sank under their severe sufiferings. 

At length the crisis came. Starvation or surrender was 
imminent, when again Kirke appeared with a frigate, and 
two ships laden with provisions and stores. Convoyed by 
the man-of-war, the two merchant vessels sailed in safety 
past the batteries on the banks of the Lough. One of 
them then bore straight down upon the boom, with a view 
to break it, and so effect a passage to the town. The boom 
snapped ; but the preciously-freighted vessel rebounded 
and ran ashore. The enemy opened a hot fire upon her, 
and advanced to board her ; but the recoil of her guns, as 
she cannonaded the approaching force, re-floated her, and 
she reached the town in safety, — the other vessel having, 
meanwhile, passed through the broken boom, and brought 
relief to the famine-stricken garrison, who welcomed the 
succour with frantic joy. 
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^sen had already contemplated raising the blockade, 
for he had lost 8000 men out of a force of 20,000 ; and, 
owing to the wetness of the season, his trenches were full 
of water, and disease was raging amongst his soldiers. 
The relief of Londonderry decided his purpose. The ves- 
sels passed the boom on July 30, — on the next day Eosen 
favoured the town with a farewell cannonade, — and on 
August 1 the siege was raised, after lasting 105 days, and 
costing Londonderry the loss of 3600 of its garrison, and 
quitei 8000 of its other inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, a large force had been sent to captui'e Ensif- 
killen. It was met by the Protestants of the town at 

Sewton Butler, (Fermanagh), 1689, on the same day 
that Derry was reU^eyed.— Royalists victorious. 

Bx>yalist commanders, — Colonels Wolseley, and Berry. 

Jacobite commander, — ^Visooimt Moontcashel, (wounded, 
and captured). 

The Jacobites lost 1,500 slain, 500 drowned, (in fleeing), 
in Lough Erne, and 400 prisoners, — the Boyiilists having 
only 20 killed, and 50 wounded. 

While the Siege of Derry was proceeding, James went to 
Dublin to meet the Parliament which he had ordered to 
assemble. It was a packed and venal Assembly, and 
James readily obtained its consent to a number of measures 
which clearly showed him to be the same tyrannical bigot 
as ever. 

The chief of these measures were : — 

1. The Repeal of the Acts qf Settlement. 

2. The confiscation by him of the estates of dU absentee 
proprietors above the age cf 17. 

3. The transference of most of the tithes, from the Pro- 
testant, to the Papist, clergy. 

The task of reducing Ireland was now entrusted to 
Marshal Schomberg, who landed, with 10,000 men, in 
August, 1689, near Donaghadee. 

Carrickfergus, Belfast, Newry, and Bnndalk were 

eaptwred by him, but the inefficiency of the bulk of his 
forces compelled him to abstain from a general action with 
James, and he accordingly fortified a camp near Dundalk, 
— ^wbere, however, the marshy ground, and the want of 
tents, clothing, and provisions, induced a pestilence which 
filew, or prostrated, one-half of the Marshal's army. His 
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diapofidtions, however, were so well made that no attack 
was attempted upon his camp, whither he had been fol- 
lowed by the enemy, who, on the approach of winter, 
retired. Schomberg thereupon went into winter quarters 
in and around Lisburu. 

Seeing that no head-way was being made against James, 
William now resolved to pass over, and himself under- 
take the chief command. 

In the middle of June, 1690, WiUtam landed at Carridc- 
fergus, and with a mixed force of 36,000 English, Dutch, 
and Germans, joined Schomberg, and hastened to offer 
battle to James, who was at the head of an army composed 
of 20,000 Irishmen, and 10,000 French auxiliaries under 
Lauzun. 

James retreated before the enemy, until he had crossed 
to the S. side of the Boyne, near Drogheda. Here he 
chose a steep and hilly position, strongly entrenched 
himself, — and awaited William's onset. 

The King reached the river on June 30, and encamped 
on its N. bank, in face of the foe. After a keen reconnoitre, 
during which his shoulder was grazed by a cannon-ball, 
William decided to cross, and attack James. 

On July 1, accordingly, was fought 

The Battle of the Boyne, 1690. — Royalists vic- 
torious. 

Royaliat commanders, — ^William ni. ; Schomberg, (slain). 

Jacobite commanders, — James II.; Comte de Laimn; 

Siohard Hamilton. 

James's army was drawn up in two lines, — ^his left 
being guarded by a bog, and Dromore and Duleek Pass 
being in his rear. William's forces crossed the river in 
three divisions ; — Schomberg commanding the centre 
which immediately faced the enemy, — William being at 
the head of the left wing, — ^and young Schomberg leading 
the right. 

The onset was everjrwhere successful The infantry fled 
in panic, and were followed by the cavalry, after these had, 
under Hamilton, made a determined, though brief stand. 

The slaughter on both sides was comparatively trifling, 
— the Jacobites losing 1,600, and the Eoyalists only 600. 
Schomberg's death was, however, a heavy calamity. 
Amongst the Boyalists slain was also the Bev. Geo. 
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Walker, the hero of Deny, who insisted, spite of "William's 
remoDstrances, in being present at the battle, and whose 
fate the Kins declared " served him right" 

James tooK no personal share in the engagement, — and 
when he found the next day that his army had disbanded 
during the night, fled to Kinsale, and embarked for France. 
William, however, showed himself on this eventful day, 
" the bravest of the brave," — fighting heroically wherever 
the battle was hottest. 

CONTEMPOBAET SOVEBEIONS. 

France. CFermany. Spain. Russia. 

Louis XIV. Leopold L Charles II. Peter, the 

Great. 

Pope. 

Alexander VIII. 



GENERAL NOTES. 



GOVEENMENT. 

The distinctive feature of the Period is the arduous and 
continuous struggle^ on the part of the people, against the 
arbitrari/ and unconstitutional government of their rulers. 

TtDO great causes were influential in exciting this op- 
position : — 

1. Owing chiefly to the facilities granted by Henry VII. 
for the alienation of land, wealthy and middle-class men 
had been enabled to buy the estates of old, but needy, noble 
families. Thus, there had arisen a new landed gentry, — 
untrammelled by ancient traditions and prejudices, and of 
independent habits of thought and speech. It was this 
stamp of men that formed the majority in the Commons 
at the end of the Tudor, and during the Stuart, Period. 
They had already shown an undaunted front to Elizabeth, 
and were not likely to yield to the wild pretensions of 
James I. and his House. 

2. The Reformation had given a marvellous impulse to 
free thought and enquiry, and rendered the people eager 
for civil, as well as religious^ liberty. 
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These canses were at work, to some extent, daring the 
second half of the Tador period, but never brought about 
any serious misunderstanding between people and sove- 
reign, owing to the able and determined character of that 
dynasty, — and to their wisdom in contenting ''themselves 
with practical triumphs."' Elizabeth, indeed, in whose 
reign these influences had become more powerful than in 
those of her predecessors, met with strenuous opposition at 
times from the Commons. But she had the rare sagacity 
to yield at the critical moment, and that so gracef idly as 
to win for herself fresh regard and afifSection. 

The Stuarts had to encounter a stronger national love of 
freedom and opposition to tyranny than the Tudors had, — 
while, at the same time, their pretensions were higher, and 
were made, by them, an '* abstract question of principle " 
— and their ability, judgment, and will, were infinitely 
weaker than those of the preceding dynasty. 

Under such circumstances, the troubles that arose during 
this period were inevitable. 

The chief source of the unconstitutional acts of the early 
sovereigns of the Stuart Line, was their firm belief in the 
" Divine right of kings," on which doctrine James I. was 
almost crazed, and which he effectually transmitted to his 
son. 

The former found, however. Parliament firmly opposed 
to his notions, and determined to reftssert the popular 
rights which had, under the Tudors, been in partial abey- 
ance. He being equally determined, on his side, the reign 
of the first of the Stuarts saw the commencement of that 
tremendous grapple between arbitrary sovereign and 
Commons, (championing the liberties of the people), which 
issued in the crushing fall of the former. 

Under James I, the struggle was, comparatively, tame. 
Yet, the steady persistence of Parliament was far from 
resultless. — " They obtainedy" it is true, only " one le&;ie- 
lative measure of importance," viz., a '' declaration agatnet 
monopolies^ But they had rescued from disuse their ancient 
right of impeachment. They had placed on record apro^ 
testation of their claim to debate all meters of publio con^ 
cem. They had remonstrated against the usurped prero- 
gatives of binding the subject by proclamation^ and of 
levjfing customs at the out-ports. They had secwred^ beyond 
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controversy, their exclusive privilege cf determining con' 
tested elections of their members. 

'* Of these advantages, some were evidently incomplete, 
and it woald require the most vigorous exertions of future 
parliaments to realize them. But such exertions the in- 
creased energy of the nation gave abundant cause to anti- 
cipate.** 

At the accessicm of Charles I., ** a deep and lasting love 
of freedom had taken hold of every class, (except, perhaps, 
the clergy) ; from which, when viewed together with tne 
rash pride of the courts and the uncertainty of constitu- 
tional principles and precedents, collected through our long 
and various history, a calm bystander miffht presage that 
the ensuing reign would not pass without disturbance ; or, 
perhaps, end without confusion." 

Charles L had a higher notion than even his father of 
his prerogative, (believing, throughout, that he was *' fully 
justified to the arbitrary power that he attempted to 
exercise"), and, consequently, invaded the nation's liberties 
to an unprecedented extent, and thus provoked the storm 
which overthrew him. 

When the climax of his mad acts was reached, and Par- 
liament determined to secure full and solid guarantees for 
future good government and the preservation of the 
popular liberties, matters mi^ht have been arranged on a 
footing satisfactory to the nation, and not dishonouring to 
Charles, had it not been that the mistrust with which the 
King's duplicity had filled the minds of the popular chun- 
pions led the latter to determine to guard against any 
future attempt on the part of the monarch to regain the 

Sower he had surrendered, by insisting on such extreme 
emands as made a composition practicsuly impossible^ and 
rendered war almost inevitable.. 

Of these demands, that for tks direction of the a/rmy 
WOM the main difficulty. The control of the forces was an 
undoubted Boyal prerogative, but the circumstances were 
80 critical that, (tnough, in the abstract, they had ridiit 
against them), the Commons were resolved, (justifiADiy, 
and wisely), to make a small, in order to prevent a greater, 
breach of the Constitution. 

From the death of Charles to Cromwell's expulsion of 
the ^ Bump^" the Government was in the hands of the 
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latter. Afterwards, up to his death, the direction of 
affairs lay, with brief limitations during the sessions of 
his Parliaments, with CromweU, He was, in his way, as 
autocratic as the Stuarts, — as shewn in, e.g,, arbitrarily dis- 
missing Parliaments, and raising money on his own 
authority. There is no doubt he saw more clearly than 
any one living, what was best for the country's interest, 
and that many of his illegal measures were really bene- 
ficial ; but this is no valid excuse for his conduct, especially 
when it is remembered that be had aided in executing a 
king for like violations of the Constitution. 

Charles 11. came to the Throne without any safeguards 
or pledges having been exacted from him, — sCnd thus be 
was left free to tread in his father's steps. 

Some members of the Commons had wisely urged that 
those matters that had caused the Civil War should be 
settled with Charles II., before his Bestoration ; but the 
majority were so joyously eager to see the Throne reestab- 
lished that they negatived the proposition, and no guaran- 
tee was obtained from the new King as to his future 
conduct. 

The consequences of this remissness amply justified all 
forebodings, — for, almost from the beginning of his reign, 
he made the most audacious inroads upon the Constitution 
and Laws, and finally ruled autocratically, without a Par- 
liament. Had he not been so devoted to vicious, idle, 
pleasures, there seems little reason to doubt that he would 
have proved the most arbitrary of his line. 

Happily, however, for the country, the national spirit 
of freedom which had sprung into active vitality under 
Charles I., and been matured during the Commonwealth, 
survived with the Bestoration, and so bravely, and success- 
fully, struggled against the tyrannical policy of the King, 
as to render the Commons the dominant power in the 
State, and virtually, (though not apparently), give the 
death-blow to absolute Monarchy. 

This reign has been justly termed ** the era of good laws 
and bad government," for the former of which, and for 
their gallant struggles against Boyal encroachments, the 
Liberal Parliaments of Charles deserve immortal honor. 

James II, was a man of one idea, — He was bent on 
restoring Boman Catholicism, and making it the national 
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faith. To this end, almost solely, he directed the exercise 
of that prerogative in which he, like the rest of his race, 
believed. 

What sort of a ruler he would have been, as a Protestant, 
we cannot, with certainty, say ; but, judging from his 
principles, and his acts in matters not connected with 
religion, there seems little reason to doubt that he would 
have been, under any circumstances, as unconstitutional a 
ruler as any of the djmasty. The 

Aevenne — was derived from the Excise duties, (produc* 
ing, on an average, £685,000 per annum), and Customs, 
(worth about £530,000 yearly). First-fruits, and Tenths ; 
the profits of the Hoyal domains; forfeitures and tines ; and 
the chimney-tax, (or, " hearth-money," which was greatly 
detested, because it fell unequally on rich and poor, — was 
farmed out to persons who collected it with greed and 
cruelty, — and involved domiciliary visits by the exactors, 
at sight of whom, approaching, the women used, it is said, 
to luisten to hide tneir earthenware, lest it should be 
seized in default of their paying-up) : this was first im- 
posed under Charles IL, and was abolished by William 
III., who had been beset, on his way to London, after his 
invasion, by petitions for relief from it. 

Under Charles /., the Customs, and the Eevenue 
generally, nearly doubled their previous amount. The 
total Boyal income, before the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, was about £900,000, of which Customs formed 
about £500,000. 

Under the Commonwealth, the average receipts were 
£2,000,000 — ^yet the expenditure exceeded this amount. 

SOCIAL LIEE AND MANNEES. 

Food.— The gluttony and intemperance which had, 
under James I., distinguished the Court and the upper 
classes, received a check on the accession of Charles I., 
whose reign was, in these respects, a great contrast to his 
father^s. During the Commonwealth, the reformation was 
complete, Cromwell himself setting a striking example of 
moderation and simplicity in living, dress, &c. 
' Under Charles IL, however, the rich returned to luxu- 
rious habits. 

The middle classes lived, throughout, comfortably. 
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The lower daases had their bread, maiidy, of lye and 
barley, rarely tasting meat. 

The use or tea and coffee increased, but was confined to 
the wealthier. 

Smoking became, more than ever, a national habit 

DresB. — The nude costume which came into vogue under 
Charles L, and is known as the " Vandyke dress/' (owing 
to ita having been that of the period when that artiat 
paiated ^our ancestors), was, decidedly, the most easy, 
elegant, and becoming, that the nation haa ever adopted. 
Its main features were the drooping, plumed, hat ; the 
long lace coJlar ; the doublet, with slashed sleeves ; the 
trunk-hose ; and rosetted shoes. 

The difference between the garb of the gentry and the 
middle-class — the Cavaliers and the Puritans— consLsted 
more in the material, cut^ and degree of ornament, than 
in the general style : some of the latter, indeed, vied with 
the former in the article of appareL It was only a portion 
of the Parliamentarian forces, {;oiz,^ that more immediately 
under the influence of Cromwell), that adopted an extreme 
and studied plainness of dress. The like holds good re- 
garding the fashion of wearing the hair. The Cavaliers 
allowed their locks to grow to a great length : numbers of 
the opposite party did the same, and omy comparatively 
few of them nad the head shorn to a greater extent than 
is customary at the present day. 

Under Charles II. was introduced the long, flowing wig. 

The female habit remained much the same as under the 
Tudors^ MM the Bestoration, when the ladies affected an 
easy costume, that freely, and to the best advantage, dis- 
played their forms. 

The middle classes were arrayed in the same fashion 
as, but with inferior materials to those worn by, their 
superiors. 

Laborers wore the smock-frock. 

Towards the close of the Period, a slight modification, 
in the direction of the style characteristic of the next 
century, is observable. 

Houses, — were, more and more, built of brick and stone, 
especially after the Great Fire. 

furniture, — in the best houses, assumed a very ornate 
and elaborate character. 
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Paintings began to be employed to adorn rooms. 

Towards the end of the Period French models came into 
vogue. 

The abodes of the poor were bare and comfortless. 

AnjLUsements, — ^Under Charles I., horse-racing grew in 
popularity, and bull- and bear-baiting, (especially the lat- 
ter), held their place in popular esteem. Bustic sports of 
all kinds marked the Whitsun and other festivals, and 
were indulged in on Sabbath evenings. 

The Drouma, too, (especially in the form of the Masque), 
was extremely popular till the Long Parliament "«Mp- 
pressed'' pubUc stage plays throughout the kingdom, or- 
dering the theatres to be dismantled, spectators Sned, and 
actors whipped at the cartes-tail. 

Under the Commonwealth, all other amusements were 
treated with like severity. 

The theatres, reOpened at the Bestoration, were more 
popular than ever, though they, speedily, became cess- 
pools of immorality. 

Most of the other recreations tabooed under the Com- 
monwealth were restored, hotse-, yacht-, and boat-, racing ; 
bowls, (at which ladies, as well as gentlemen, played); and 
skating, (''after the manner of Hollanders"), being the 
favorites of the upper, and middle, classes — while the lower 
orders resumed, with zest, the good old-English rustic games. 

Gambling became a national vice under Charles II. 

Ctoneral Eemarks on the Condition, &c., of the 

People, and the Conntry. — ^London was, like all the large 
towns, very dirty, and very badly protected. It abounded 
in open places, where was thrown, and lay unremoved, 
all the filth and refuse that was not cast into the gutter. 
Carriage-way and foot-path were hardly distinguishable 
from one another. The streets were lighted only in winter, 
and even then inefficiently. At night, they were guarded(?) 
by decrepit watchmen, — were infested with robbers, — and 
were frequented by fashionable young men ** about town," 
whose great amusement was to insmt and maltreat the 
passers-oy, and to fight, with drawn swords, with other 
parties of exquisites whom they might meet. Club and 
coffee-house lue formed a great feature of the metropolis. 
Here, politics, literarv and theatrical matters, and the state 
of the Fund% were cuacuMMd. 

o 
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The London merchants lived over their shops, which 
were marked by sign-boards, instead of by numbers. 

The countiy gentlemen were, as a rale, ignorant, foul- 
mouthed, boors, whose svtmmum bonum of life consisted in 
gluttony, drunkenness, and unlimited sport. 

The countnr clergy, generally, were ill-paid, and despised. 

Of the working classes, quite one-half were farm-laborers. 

One-fifth of the population were paupers. 

Meat was high : wheat cost, proportionally, the same as 
to-day : ** sugar, salt, coals, candles, soap, shoes, stockings," 
and dothing generally, " were positively dear." 

Boads were bad, and travelling was tedious. Stage- 
waggons and horses were the prevalent modes of convey- 
ance, for both passengers and goods. Gentlemen and ladies 
t'oumeyed either in lumbering private coaches, or on horse- 
>ack. The roads were infested by highwaymen, but 
abounded in excellent inns. Hackney-coaches became 
numerous in London under Charles I. 

A vast amount of disease and destitution existed in Lon- 
don, and the larger towns. Philanthropy was in its infancy, 
and little heed was paid to vice, misery, and destruction 
of life. The Prisons were in a disgraceful state. The 

Population — of England, towards the end of the Period, 
was nearly 6,000,000 — the most densely-populated parts 
being the S., and S.W., and the most sp^^rsely-inhabited, 
the N., Yorkshire, {e.g,), containing, at the Revolution, 
only one-seventh of the total population, (whereas, in 1841, 
it comprised ^tro-sevenths). 

London embraced 500,000; then came Bristol, (the 
second city in the Kingdom), with 29,000; Norwich, 
28,000; Leeds, 7,000; Manchester, 6,000; Sheffield, 4^000; 
and Birmingham, 3,000. 



•KORai PUILIP AND SOV, PRIIITKRI, OAZTOM BUILDIKM, LITlRPOOb 



PHILIPS' 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 



Philips^ Comprehensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modern Geography, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modem and Seven Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Con- 
Bolting Index, carefully compiled. New and improved edition. 
Imperial Svo., strongly half- bound, los. 6d. 



Philips^ Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-eight authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d« 



Philipi Select School Atlas^ 

^mprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., new and cheaper edition, strongly 
bound in cloth, 5s. 

Philips' Introductory School Atlas, 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved, and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in doth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philips^ Young Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, printed in colors. Edited by W, Hughes, F.R. G.b. 
Imperial 4 to., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d« 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

Philips^ Atlas for Beginners ^ 

Comprising Thirty-two Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, constructed from the best authorities, and engraved in 
the best style. New and enlarged edition, with a valuable 
Consulting Index, on a new plan. Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Crown 
quarto, strongly bound in doth, 2s. 6d* 

This favourite Atlas, which is in use In most of the Principal Schools in Onst 
Britain and the Colonies, contains all the Maps that are r^uired hy a Junior 
Class of Learners, and may be used conjointly with any Elementaiy Book on 
Geography. It is, howerer, more especially designed as a Companion to 
Hughes' "Elementary Class-Book of Modem Qeography," erery name contained 
la which work will be found in the Maps compxising this AtUis. 

Philips Handy Atlas of General Geography^ 

Containing Thirty-two Maps, with a Consulting Index. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Crown 8va, strongly bound 
in doth, 2S. 6d. 

Philips^ Young Scholar's Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, printed 
in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 410, 
bound in cloth, 24. 6d. 

Philips First School Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, full 
colored. Crown quarto, bound in doth, is. 



Philips^ Shilling Atlas, 

Containing Twelve Imperial quarto Maps of Modem Geography, 
constructed from the most recent authorities, carefully piinted 
in colors. Imperial 4to., in illustrated cover, is. 

Philips^ Preparatory Atlas^ 

Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. Crown quarto, in neat 
cover, 6d. 

Philips^ Preparatory Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream- wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 
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Philips' Preparatory Atlas of Blank 
I j Projections. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips' Elementary Atlas for Young 

Learners. 

Sixteen Maps. Full colored. Small quarto, in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips' Elementary Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Small quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips' Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners^ 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities. 
Imperial i6mo., neat cover, 3d. ; with the Maps colored, 6d. ; 
doth Hmp, Sd.; strongly bound in doth, is. 



Philips' Atlas of Wales ^ 

Comprising Twelve Maps of the separate Counties. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Beautifully printed 
in colors. Crown 4to., neat cover, 6d. 



Philips' Atlas of the British Empire 
throughout the Worlds 

A Series of Sixteen Maps, with Explanatory and Statistical Notes, 
by John Bartholomew, F.R. G. S. New edition, corrected to 
date. Imperial 8vo,, bound in doth, 3s. 6d. 



Philips' School Atlas of Australia^ 

Comprising Maps of the separate Colonies, induding a General 
Map of Australia, and Maps of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
constructed and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in doth, 2s. 



Philips^ School Atlas of New Zealand^ 

Comprising Eleven Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colon. Crown quarto, bound 
in doth, 2S. 

Hughes^ s Trainmg School Atlas ^ 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
New and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
author of a *' Class- Book of Physical Geography,'* &c., &c. 
Medium folio, cloth lettered, 15s. 

The Training-School Atlas Is a work altogether distinct in character from any 
of those previously described. It consists of a series of Maps (sixteen in 
number) designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear 
and methodical manner, the leading features in the Physical Oeogmphy^lst, 
of the World at large ; 2ndly, of the Oreat Divisions of the Globe (Kurope, &c.); 
Srdly. of the British Islands ; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The Political 
Divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information 
thus afforded, but in such a manner as not to interfere with its dear and 
distinct exposition. 

Philips School Atlas of Physical Geography^ 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural 
Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 
Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Impenal 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, los. 6d. 

%* This Atlas is Intended as a companion volume to Hughes*i **GlaBe4>ook 
of Ilijalcal Geography." 

Philips^ Physical A Has for Beginners^ 

Comprising Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. The Maps very 
clearly engraved, and beautifully printed in colors. New and 
cheaper edition. Crown quarto, stiff cover, is. ; cloth 
lettered, is. 6d. 

«*« This Atlas is intended to accompany " Philips' Elementary Class-Book of 
Physical Geography.** 



Philips^ School A tlas of Classical Geography^ 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the first style of the art The 
Maps printed in colors. A carefully compiled Consulting 
Index accompanies the work, in which is given the modern as 
well as the ancient names of places. Medium quarto, bound 
in cloth, 5s. 
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Philips Handy Classical Atlas^ 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S.; 
cleariy and distinctly engraved, and beautifully printed in 
colors. Medium 8vo., cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 

Philips^ School Atlas of Scripture Geography^ 

A Series of Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the best style. The Maps care- 
fully printed in colors. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
4to., in stiff cover, is. ; cloth lettered, is. 6d. ; with a valuable 
Consulting Index, and strongly bound in doth, 2s. 6d. 



Philips^ Smaller Scripture Atlas^ 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed by William I Iughes,F.R.G.S. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Imperial i6mo., 
illustrated cover, 6d. ; doth lettered, is. 






Philips' Atlas of Outline Maps, 

For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper. Size — ii inches by 13 inches. Three Series, 
each containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 

Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections^ 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, intended for the use of 
Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Size — 11 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, each 
containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 

Hughes's Atlas of Outline Maps^ 

With the Physical Features dearly and accurately delineated ; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere — Western Hemisphere — 
Europe — Asia — Africa — North America — South America — 
Australia — The British Islands — England and Wales — Scot- 
land — Ireland — France— Spain — Germany — Italy — Greece — 
India — Palestine. Size — 21 inches by 17 inches* Medium 
folio, bound in doth, 7s. 6d. 
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Hughes^ s Atlas of Blank Projections^ 

Containinir the same Maps as in the ** Outline Atlas,*' and corre- 
sponmng in size and scale. Size — 21 inches by 17 inches. 
Medium folio, bound in doth, 7s. 6d. 



Philips^ Imperial Outline Atlas. 

Size— II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Dxawincr Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips Imperial Atlas of Blank Projections. 

Size — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, eadi containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips Outline Atlas for Beginners ^ 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips' " Atlas for Beginners.* 
Size — 10 inches bv 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. 
Two Series, eac^ containing Sixteen Maps, demy quarto, 
stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips Atlas of Blank Projections for 

Beginners^ 

Uniform in size and scale with the "Outline Atlas.** Size — 10 
inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Sixteen Maps, demy quarto, stitched in 
neat cover, is. 



Philips^ Outline Atlas ^ 

For Students Preparing for the Oxford or Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations, in neat cover. Tuniqr Classes, is*. 64 1 for Senior 
Classes. 2s. 
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Philips^ Series of Large School-room Maps. 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 

Prict Sixteen Shillings each. 



THE WORLD IN HEMI- 
SPHERES. 
EUROPE. 
ASIA. 
AFRICA. 

NORTH AMERICA. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 



AUSTRALIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

PALESTINE. 

INDIA. 



Price Twenty-one Shillings each. 



THE WORLD ON MERCA- 
TOR'S PROJECTION. 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

NEW ZEALAND, by Dr. 
Hector and Thos. A. Bow- 
den, B. A. 



OCEANIA, on a Scale of two 
degrees to an inch, shewing 
the situation of New Zealand 
and the Australian Colonies 
relatively to the shores of 
Asia and North America, 
with the intervening Islands. 



Supplementary Maps to the Series. 

SCHOOL WALL MAP OF THE WORLD, ON GALL'S 
CYLINDRICAL PROJECTION. Drawn and engraved by 
John Bartholomew, F.R. G. S. Size— 6 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 
7 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished, £i 5s. 

PHILIPS' INDUSTRIAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, with part of SCOTLAND ; showing the Lines of 
Railway, the Seats of the Principal Manufactures, and the 
Districts of Mines and Minerals ; distinguishing Canals and 
Navigable Rivers, tracing the Tracks of Foreign and Coasting 
Steam Vessels, marking the Position of Lighthouses, &c. 
Constructed from the most authentic sources, and revised by 
William Hughes, F.R-G.S. Size— 6 feet by 4 feet 9 inches. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, £,1 5s. 
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Philips' Smaller Series of School-room Maps. 

Size — 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 7s. 6d. 

UST OP TBI MAM. 

Australia. 



Eastern Hemisphere. 

Western Hemisphere. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America. 

South America. 



New Zealand. 

England and Waleti 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Palestine. 

Wanderings of the Israelites. 



The above are reductions of the large series, oonstructed b.r WflUam Hughes, 
P.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private Sehools and Families. They are 
desriy and distinctly engraved, and embody an amount of Ixaformation not to 
be had in any similar series of Maps. 



Philips' New School Maps of the Counties 

of England. 

Prepared expressly for use in Public Elementary Sehools, to meet the reqnaire* 
menti of the New Code : the Physical Features are boldly delineated, and the 
style of Ensrraving is clear and distinct ; the Railway System is a pranineot 
feature, and every necessary detail has been earef ully given. 

LAirCASHIBE AND CHE8HIBS. Size— 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 
6 inches. Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S, SoJe — 1{ mile to 
one incli. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 16s. 

LAirCASHIBE. Size— 37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale i{ mile to one inch. Mounted on rollers and 
varnished, los. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE. Size— 37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale — 3 miles to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, los. 6d. 

CHESHIRE, Size— 33 inches by 44 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale — 1} mile to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, 7s. 6d. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. Size— 354 inches by 54 inches. Reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey, Drawn and engraved by John 
Bartholomew, F.K.G.S. Scale — 7\ miles to i inch. Mounted 
on rollers and varnished, 12s, 
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PHILIPS' 

Series of Reading Books 

fom vm nr 

Public Elementary Schools. 

KDITKD BY 

JOHN G. CROMWELL, M.A^ 

PRDTOIPAL or BT. MARK'S OOLLMB, VOXKLMLk, 



BpedoiXly adopted to the reguiremenU of th$ New Code. 



1. s. 

PBHIEE 80 np.> strongly bound in doth... 6 

FIB8T BOOK— Part 1 96 pp., strongly bound in cloth... 6 

FZBST BOOKF^Part IL •.^.•....•.. 96 pp., strongly bound in doth... 6 

SECOND BOOK 160 pp., strongly bound In doth... 9 

THIRD BOOK 208 pp., strongly bound in doth... 1 

FOUJiTU BOOK .288 pp., strongly bound in doth... 1^4 

FffTH BOOK 820 pp., strongly bound in doth... 1 9 

SIXTH BOOK 362 pp., strongly bound in doth... 2 

POETICAL BEADINO BOOK 862 pp., strongly bound in doth... 2 6 

FI&ST POETICAL BOOK 160 PP.> strongly bouiul in doth... j q 

% 



'The present entirely New Series of Reading Books has been prepared with 
much care and labour under the personal supeniaion of the Editor ; and it i> 
beliered ererything has been done which experience In teaching could suggest 
to adapt them to the educational requirements of* the present time. 

The special aim of the Publishers has been to produce thoroughly good 
and durable books : they direct the attention of Teachers and School Managers 
to the ^rengih of the utoing and firmneit nf the binding^ both important 
features, which cannot fail to reconunend them for use in Elementary 
Schools. 



GEORGE PHIUP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Brewer's Elementary English Grammar^ 

Including the Analytii of Simple Sentences. Foolscap 8vo., stiff 
cover, 4d. 

Brewer* s Outlines of English History^ 

For the use of Students preparing for Examination. FooUcap 
8vo., doth, 6d. 

Crawley^ s Historical Geography ^ • 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. New 
Edition, bj W. J. C. Crawley. Foolscap 8vo., doth, 2s. 



DAVIES' SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 

Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. By J. Davies, University of 
London. 



Uniformly Printed on Foolscap Svo., bound in doth. 

NOTES ON GENESIS - li. 
NOTES ON EXODUS - li. 
NOTES ON ST. MARK Is. 
NOTES ON ST. LUKB Is. 6d. 
NOTES ON THE ACTS OF 

THE APOSTLES - li. 6d. 
NOTES ON THE GOSPEL 

OF ST. MATTHEW- 2s. 
NOTES ON ST. JOHN 2a, 6d. 



rOTSS ON JOSHUA - Is. 
KiOTES ON JUDGES - IS. 
NOTES ON I. SAMUEL Is. 
NOTES ON IL SAMUEL Is. 6d. 
NOTES ON I. KINGS - Is. 6d. 
NOTES ON II. KINGS- Is. 6d, 
NOTES ON EZRA - - Is. 
MANUAL OF THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM - - Is. 



Uniform with ahove, 

DAVIES' MANUAL OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, containing the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer ; the Litany ; the Ante-Communion Service ; the 
Order of Confirmation, and the Outlines of the History of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; with a full explanation of the 
differences between the Old and the New Lectionary, Fools- 
cap 8vo., cloth, 2S. 
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Davies' Historical Manuals^ 

Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE DEATH OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR TO 
THE DEATH OF KING JOHN (1066-1216). Foolscap 
8vo, cloth, 23. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. TO THE DEATH 
OF RICHARD IIL (1216-1485). Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE TUDOR PERIOD (1485-1603) to the accession of 
James VI. of Scotland. 256 pp. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE STUART PERIOD, to the accession of William III. 
and Mary II. (1603- 1689). i6opp. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES L TO THE END OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH (1640-1660). Foolscap 8vo, 
doth, IS. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES IL TO THE 
REVOLUTION (1660- 1688). Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE BATTLE 
OF THE BOYNE, (1603-1690J. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 TO THE DEATH OF 
QUEEN ANNE, 1714. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM IIL TO THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE IIL (1689-1760), and the 
Outlines of English Literature during the same period. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IIL TO THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO (1760-1815 a.d.) Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (17601815), FROM 

THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE BATTLE 

OF WALEKLOO. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
25 
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^ 

Taylor's Manual of Vocal Mustc^ 

For ttK in Public Elemental^ Schools, and adapted to the require- 
ments of the New Code. Forming a Complete Guide to Singing 
at Sight. By John Taylor, author of ** A few words on the 
Anglican Chant," &c Crown 8vo., bound in doth, is. 6d. 

Tkt work may alto be had in ParU — 

Part I. — ^Theoretical, principally for Home Work. Crown 
8vo., stiff cover, price 6d. 

Part 9. — Practical, for use in SchooL Crown 8vo., stiff cover, 
price 9d. 

Taylor's Choice Secular School Songs^ 

With an Introduction for the use of Teachers, on how to teach 
Music in Elementary Schools. Crown 8vo., stiff cover, 3d. 

Taylor's Child's First Catechism of Music^ 

Adapted to the Lower Standards of Elementary Schools. Foolscap 
8vo., stiff cover, 2d. 

Tablet Lessons. 

For use in the School-room or Nursery. The Set, comprising 19 
royal broadside sheets, in cover, with millboard back and 
wooden ledge to hang up, 3s. 6d. ; the separate sheets, each 2d. 

Whitworth's Exercises in Algebra^ 

To Simple Equations indusive. With an Introductory Lesson on 
Negative Numbers. For the use of Elementary Sdiools 
(Government Standards IV., V., and VI.) By W. Allen 
Whitworth, M.A., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, 
author of " Modem Analytical Geometry,'* &c. Foolscap 
8vo., stiff cover, 6d. ; or bound in doth, 9d. 

Worthington' s Spelling Card^ 

For all Standards, a collection of One Thousand Words which are 
often mis-spelt. On a card (5 x 74 in.) price id. 

Worthington' s Arithmetical Cards. 

Arranged in Six Sets, each containing 24 Cards, with Sheet of 
Answers, adapted to the Sue Government Standards, Each 
Set of 24 Cards, with Answers, 9d. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOKS. 1^ 
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A CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with i. d. 
Examination Questions, by William Hughes.F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 

AN ELK.MENTARV CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Foolscap 8to, cloth ... ... .. ... .. i 6 

A CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
with numerous Dia^^rams and Examination Questions, 
by \\'iniam lluj;hcs, F.R.G.S. Foolscap 8vo, cloth 3 6 

AN KLKM ENTARV CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
Gl'X)GK.ArHy, with Diagrams, by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Intended as a Companion Text Book to " 

" Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners." Foolscap 
Sv'o, cloth, lettered ... ... ... ... ... 1 o 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, with 
a Map. Pjy William Hughes, "F.R.G.S. Imperial 
321110, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth ... ... ... o 3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY (JF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, with a Map. By William Hughes, F,R.G.S. 
Imperial 32mo, neat cover, 2d., ot in cloth ... ... o #3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND, with Maps. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Imperial 321110, neat cover, 2d., or in 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, FOR ^SCjtOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, by William Law.son, St. Mark's 
C'jllcge, Chelsea. Ecjlscap 8vo, cloth ... ...* ^^ 6 

THE GKO(rRAlTIY C^F RIVER SYSTEMS, by Wil- 
liam Lawion, St. ^Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 
ovo, clr)th ... ... ... ... ... ... ^ o 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF COAST LINES, by William . 
Lawson, St, Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 
o\'o, clotn ... ... ... ... ... ... I o 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S GEOGRAPHY, by Wil- 
liam Lawson. Foolscap Svo, stiff cover, 6d., cloth, o 9 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
tiie use of Civil Service Students, Training Colleges, 
<5a:. By W. J. C, Crawley, B.A. Foolscap 8vo, 
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fleorge ^ilip and Son, Publishers, london ,and liverpool. 



EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, a«d 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size— 5 feet 8 

»^inchcs by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constnicted by .William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 



LIST OF THE MAPS. 



Price 1 6s. each. 
TUB WORLD, IN HEM I- 

SPHERES 
EUROPE 
ASIA 
Af*llICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMElllCA 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW 

ZEALAND 
NEW SOUTH WALES 



ENGLAND AND WALES 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

PALESTINE 

INDIA 

Price 2 IS. each. 
THE WORLD, on MERCA- 

TOR'S PROJECTION 
BRITISH ISLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
OCEANIA 



PIIILIPS'SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 

Size— 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 
b4 on rollers and varnished, each 7s. 6d. 










if 1^*** •' ^ LIST OF THE MAPS. 



EA«\'EUN HEMISPHERE 

"W^^ERN HEMISPHEltE 

EUROPE 

ASU 

AFflICA 

NORTH AMKIIICA 

SOUTH AMERICA 

AUSTRALIA 



NEW ZEALAND 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 

WANDERINGS OF THE 
ISRAELITES 



^1 



Tlie above are reductions of the large series, constructed by William Huglics, 
F.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private Schools and Families. They are 
clearly and distinutly engraved, and embody an amount of information not to 
be had in any siiuilar series of Maps. 
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